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Soclfil Fidjuautlon In Myaoro * 


Introluotlon 


The Proble*a t 

The purpose of this thcr.le, is to gtuljr tho ilfforent 
systc'is of eocitl eiuoation as It exists tofiiy in the: new 
'.State of Mysore ‘and to evolve a ooriuaon systen with respect 
to its concept# progriw rml organisetlonnl pittern. This 
stuiy has been un'lerta»cen to assist the worlt of reorganising 
Social education In acc.ordance with our changing needs and in 
the light of current practices in India and in other countries. 

WOPkcjrs in th^' field of social education are fiuclng at 
pres:.nt a variety of problems. Agencies# widely differing In 
purposes, functions and progra^aes are engaged in dlssealnat- 
ing social education to itasses- fhirthoPi If one part of the 
State is having a well organised system of social education 
as in the old l^ysore '?t,ate other parts, like the districts of 
Hydrabad Kama talc, never had the benefits of social education 
till the advent of the lonnninlty Project Scheme* Moreover ^ 
some agencies like \dult Education CJouncll, Mysore which is 
working for tho last two decades with its own schemes, patterns 
and programne is a non*offIcial organisation where as the 
regaining agencies are directly nantged by the Government* The 
HegionaX Social education ^oamittee of Belgaum is an organlsa* 
tlon of that type* It Is striving hard since a decade and a 




ti 


half to 'tWH<< Ti tht to abroast of th^3 tlirs aal 

salvo tho probleias of aomplnx life far /rs* Its 

orgjMTilnational patterrti li thois of Imparting lltoraay, mlf^s 
followoi ±n rf>?aun«jpatlng thf^' toaoaftrs, trainin g fv;Cllltlt;s 
tn thf social uorJscrs, ant the nature of laasection are wide* 
ly lifferent fro i tho.ao of the ^idult ■'“.lueition Jounoll. 

In the ilstrlot of nouth 'Ctnar.n, where the depart .ent 
of ' iuoatlon ha I shotil lerel the respanstbiiity of diffusing 
saal’il Gluoatlons followed its own independent aathods till 
its integration to fori the presf^nt State. \ftrr its Inte- 
gratian» tho department of Rdiioatlon has ogasbI to take In¬ 
terest in thi! natter* 

In the ex-'"tate of loorg, 'oalal *^iussation aotlvltios 
a. c bain#? oarr led on both by She department of edno at ion and 
by the jora.iunity jevolopraent department. The personnel em¬ 
ployed y ani methods and proaeinres followed in the develop¬ 
ment Block area are not Identical with the procedures of other 
agencies of th«ii '^tate- 

The reorganisation of State took place and the Sew 
State of Mysore came into existence on the Ist Novembery 1956. 
3ut the reorganisation of various agencies of social education 
has to take place to ensurt? a tmlfied system of practice and 
programmes* 

The reorganisation of existing agencies Into the ad¬ 
ministrative unity evolving a common pattern for adult educa¬ 
tion olasses, organising effective training llties to 
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teaahers^ providing for tho preparation and supply of text 
ftoo’^s and th^ jClnanaiial asslatirioo - are soic- of the aspeata 
of the above; problem that roqulrn aareful study, 

ThfJ stilly of tho present types of patterns ani iraa* 

tiaos of s iclal educntlDn and an attompi evaliite the aorits and 

defoota of tha existin’ aystops anl patrerns will greatly con- 

/ 

tribute t swards the worl of evolving a eo'Si'on effective system 
of Social education for th«! whole 'State. 

The Importance of i>oqial Tilducatlon . 

Though thci Importance of social eiucatlon has been felt 
in the past, it Is only recently that it has gained a firt foot¬ 
ing as expressed in th« Joairtunlty iovelopment Block BOheae* 
"Social Education is the bed-roc^' of national ro-oonstruotlon. 

It is being Increa singly recognised as ono of the fundamental 
factors of national planning’*,^ It is also recognised as a 
foundation uoon which all educational patterns are to be built 
as the social forces of everyday life are oontroilel by adults. 

^latural Jlasouroea . 

India, One of tho yotmgest desocracies in the worlds 
stands in the centre of the Eastern hemisphere* It has an area 
of 1,218,327 sq^uare miles with 70 per cent of its population 
subsisting by agriculture. Recent investigations have shown 
that India's mineral resouroes can supply the basis for the 

1. Heher J. Nanavathyt "Training in social Education", 

Indian Adult Eduoation Association, Delhi, 1953, page ill. 
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d«>v<^3aip 1 nt of -i nmbsr of iaotoIlwrglc.'O In-iustrlns in the? 
ooimtry.® Thus InUi with its vmt slao xn.1 liopul.itlon 
!J0sse3<sc3 l^loniy of raw naterlnls i'liensc potontlaliti^s* 

tn spite of fabulous wealth, In.Ua is in s 3tat« of 

baoirwarlnoar. onl the laggoa aro stopped lu poverty whl'h Is 

Indeed disparaging. In the words of I,ala J..o3path lial. \ 

nation whi.ih does not aoauro enough to enable, every ono of 

its Tiejabers to 3 ivo woll is a drag on the rest of the world- 

fiut when a nation :is well developed aa India in possession 

of a country so rich in soil as that of India -./ItVi people 

Inforiar to none in tiental oapaoity, with abundant natural 

res.iuraos of all Icinds cannot proiiuco sufficient to satisfy 

evon tha rnlnl!riu*n demands of half of its Population, it is a 

3 

sight for the g ^ Is to woep at’*. 

?l3tur.al resouroeg aro not enough to nafc-J a country 
groat.Plato reaar'wd, ‘’Statf's are 'nado not from rocks 
and trees lait fron the character of their citizens which turn 
tho scale and draw every thing after the.-tf’. 

Generally coople arc engaged in agriculture or industry 
with little productive capacity through lac c of proper know¬ 
ledge to do then properly and thereby keep the standard of - 
living at a low level. It is the productive capacity thit 
determines the wealth or otherwise of tho country and conse¬ 
quently the.standard of living of the people. 

—T i r'—— limn . / i r~i i i m i ra ii oi i rr- -|-if ~i 'i i t--t n ii ~ 'ii t-— , -■■■—■ 

2. H-M. Jhatterjeo: "Indian Koonoiaics", IJ. lhatteriee d: Cfo. 

private Ltd., Salcutta, 1959, page II. 

3« lala Hajpath Kai: Quoted by Devendralal - Adult Muoatlon 
for a Hew Democracy, S.iiaiand 3o«, Oalhi, 1954, page 4. 

■4* Ibid, pe.ge 3. 
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GenorHl health aonditionr. in eauntry -iro not 
sitlafaatory to tiio loTrf standard of living whiah in 

turn mkcs the. poopl© non-i’eslsStant to doadSy diaoasos. 

The averngr ex-ieatation of life of people in Xndl'i is very 
poor when aomL>'u*0d with tho poopltj of ‘luro-joan aountrioa* 

denarally, ignoranae, poverty rmd ill-health of the 
people are ascribe-1 to the baokwardnesq In ois.cation- 4 
Country tiiy be poor in natural resources, but if the people 
are well-eiucatei they will know how to think and how to do 
things Independently to better tholr living conditions, 'f'he 
difference between an ednoate.! and an unoducatevl nation is 
brought out by lain lajpath hal, is ho says "the efficiency 
of Illiterate people In conpetltion with an eluoatcd nation 
la as the orooked stick against th\ speedy plought the sioklt^ 
against th<.i reauerji the bul lock-o-art against the 

S 

aeroplane, the oony uessengpr against the wireless", 

tluch is the importance of social education in India. It 
will undoubtedly help the people to improve their educational, 
economic and hygienic conditions an! finally to attain a bettor 
standard of living. 

Literacy Problem. 

The percentage of literacy in India is very low. The 
Sraph So. ^ shows the slow rlso in percentage of literacy 
from decade to decade. In a world-wide survey of illiteracy 
around this mid-century carried out under the auspices of th« 

6. Lain Bajpath Bail Quoted by Dsvendralal, JLdult ^ueatlon 
for a NSW Demoerady» page 5« 




^^neaao, In^Jlla vrg-i-rXfyl aa jn^’ jf Uj^* Tijar areaa of Illi¬ 
teracy* Accor Uni; to th<^ cnnsua of 1951 thv overall lite¬ 
racy figure Tor India waa 1^.6 per aont anl the recent cnn- 
pni3 flgnrijg reveal !,^ii it the over ill average has g >nc up froTt 
16*6 to 23.7 In 1961. The number oi' lith‘»!? gone up 
froTii 60 rallllon to 103 million ani the nu'aber of those who 
could neith r real nor writo (exaliidlni? children below the 
age of five) has ;-pnri up froTi 24B ran lion to about 269 
rallllon*® 

The aboVw. census figures make it clear that the growth 
of Hter.'icy is not kf'cpln;’ pace with thr; growth of population 
»3ut it is clear tint in thf literacy field, as in the sphere 
of iviployrabnt our progress his not been such as to lak- a - 
real d«rnt into the lass character of our illiteracy, unless 
we raise literacy rapiUy at l<ast to the point where 75 per 
cent of thi*’ males above the age of five and 60 per cent of 
the females, have the ability to read and write, our develop¬ 
mental Plans will continue to be hamstrung by the deadweight 
of mass illiteracy"*. hence the importance and urgency of 
adult education for improving eiuoatlonal conditions of the 
great general mass of the oeoplc in India ne()d not be over¬ 
emphasized as **an ignorant and illltorite adult is a drag- 

8 

on society and menace to the peace of the World”. 

6. "The Hindu** ' dltorlal, Sunday, Vpril 2nd 196X. 

7. Ibid. 

8. d.H.lhandrasekharlahi Quoted by K;**i*Iingappat A Challenge 
to Social Kducation, B.B.D. power press, Bangalore, 19SS, 
page 13• 




Politisal I‘Mu<satlon* 


India has aaoscn tii« path oi,* TTioTnDcraay for the aehleve- 
lont of Its obligations the motive beln?? to establish a wel¬ 
fare «tato jni give to the aosiojj man a fair leal* £»i© of the 
asswmptiona of dt3rao:iraoy is that ooverign ty is inherent in 
the people, -i’bus th'- oucoeas of dno^raoy rests on the 
3ity of the* cltiaonn of the -jountry. In a democracy, the man 
in thf^ street anl in the field miot bcaome as rau^h Imbibod with 
oivic, political ml national consoiousnos i as the mtaabers of 
the mlnlstcrla] onblnct. 

I.Tllteraay In India is unoonauerably vast. !>eaioora(sy 

and illiteraay can never go togeth- r. “Vhey are not only ~ 

mutually oxolusivo but also contradictory In terms. The talk 

of progress towards democracy is pioun non-sens ■ so long as 

9 

those condition prevails. 

Is it not, therefore, absolutely os ontlal for the mass¬ 
es, who form the very baokbon>''> of the democratic Governmont to 
be initiated into the domin of the educated so as to enable 
them to discharge th ir duties properly and efficiently both 
to themselves and to the Society? 

Social T;duoatlon for the KdinOated . 

Social Education is not meant exclusively for the illi¬ 
terate adult population; it is also absolutely essential to 
the educated masses as well* The lives of all of us to-day 

9* Robert peerst *• Adult vduoati<m a Comparative Study®, 1958, 
page 313* 
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are do'ainated by growth of knowaedgo. The disooveries 
In sodeno^ aL->plied to Iniustrlal praduatton md the transport 
of goods havo transforftiod onr ways of dlvln*? ani havo opened 
up frosh prospocts of advanae In material wel3being and widei- 
el horlssons* 


r^oaietlos today o'm no lonr.or live to theuselves* The 

Le*. 

new know3t:dgo has brocon down barriers »ni annlhlbited spaoe* 
Television anl filTt have opencjd windows throu?,h whlih ono oan 
look out and see what the rest of the world is doing. 

AS a result of tht. advance of Imowledgu tho span of use¬ 
ful life has betin prolonging and the birth rates are progressive¬ 
ly falling and tho Proportion of older to yoTJrtger elements of 
thf population Is gradually Increasing. Older generations, 
without iihH stl»julu^ of continued learning loao touch wltJi the 
rooent advances in knowledge, ani not only resent the Introduc¬ 
tion of new Ideas 'md new technliiuys, but also lose touch and 
sympathy with younger generations and the gulf between them may 
yawn and cooperation for ao«on ends may become nwre and more 
difficult. Thus this complicated worll of science which is 
dynamic in n-aturcf, naturally demands the provision of social 
elucation an absolute necessity. 

useful leisure time activity* 

Indian agricultural farmers ^and labours are engaged in 
their occupation for a period of six months only in a year* 

The rest of tho period will be spent uneconaslcally* This 
leisure must be occupied fruitfully* Unharnessed leisure will 




the SDait;ty .uni auk*..' th«-' aciiinti-y yaor* 


K:iny iJpapls retlr« fi'oa aailvt? work whllo they airo 
9tl3i oapriblj) af loin.!: son<i 'ii.rvl^o to the ooncnunlty. This 
f)nfor3"i lolsijre in Inter ilff* without interests to fill it» 
any iotrlmontal to th*/ progrnas of sooioty. ■‘o Hooial 

ei’tOntion lU it cson * to the rcsouo to thesr* p ople to mkc thf^ra 
&;mii tholr tiie UwSeiUily md profito.b3y, 

i^roriotion of nplx^ltunl lvalues . 

‘j'ho nation il ml nJoril ohnract«r of a people ultluate- 
ly ictt’rialno the greatness of a country. Hence one of the 
functions of :503i’tl omcuilon is to provide aoral eduoation 
uni tho pro notion of spiritual v-aluos naturally helps to su3» 
tain the seaular character of our i>tate. 

Mori for the of lur? ent :»raaticca in "duoatlonally .Advanced 

iountrles . 

with a view to t niprov<': the ai nlnlstrativ<j ani organisa** 
tional pattern of social education In thv. light of our needs» 
it would Ufs betti:r to study the working patterns of social edu- 
oatlon in different countries. »»The practical Value” says 
Miohiel Sadler, ”of studyini; in a right spirit and with scholar¬ 
ly aocuracy the working of foreign systeias of education Is that 

10 

it will rest in our holng better fitted to study our own". 

10- Miohael Sadler: quoted by ii.o. "ester Snlth, "Eduoation 
in Britain", OtCard imiversity Press, Hew Xork, 1949, 
page i;2. 
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Oemo'iracy 'is of Jav .Tn'X-at iji soauA'in^ rx pr?r- 

man,!nt plmof. In In^lia. \l.l the- eiucitlonal In'itltution*? in 
In^lia nhonKi enieavour t.j infii*?*.) dcmoaratla prlnolplon In the 
:>eople. 


Xh India hns nd.apt.j-1 de laorntia orjnsti.tutioii, it Ig 
advlsnblcj tfs ntn ly thr 'iitUjrii ox iiiuantion in 

11-jh aountrlvis as havp ieiaainttacil nJuG'jolon. Th • Tnitoi 
Kin'>;-i3''i 'tnT iho rnltoi ''’stni.na of \.wri 2 M nr.' 3ivins donoora- 
oiea In the 'jorll. In h ith thoae ooiintri'/fi funatlon of 
adult eluottlon Is mant Cor tho iiffualon of dottoaratio prin- 
oiploa aaon' th. Tuassos and jonaeiueitly to improve the? moral 
rni naterlrn emiition oT the piioole, 

?h«i tnovom ni of Janitha lol’eg^a or 71 !yaP‘i<''ths hMa 
been fi-alnlag grouni Cor th'.; >a it ten years and a large number 
of ViiyapocttiS have Uoen eatabllshod in various parts of the 
ooimtry* Th se 'J'iiyapeothD h V'* been dtreotly inspired by 
and olosMly re9cab3o the :voli Hi.'h nihools of aenmarit. Henoe 
th‘. atn ly of social ediioutton in jenm.ar;^ becomes inevitable* 

AS Amtloned previously, illiteracy in India has become 
a burninjir problem and It h«a3 engaged the attention of admlnls* 
tratorg educationists and leaders of our country* During the 
thirl decade of this century illiteracy was as big a problem 
in Hussia as it is in India today* But the leaders of Hussia 
toott severe steps and vlpei out illiteracy within a short span 
of time. To-day Russia stands In line with the educationally 
forward countries with high percentage of literacy. The ways 
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and neans adapted In bani.ghing illltfrao/ In Russia naturally 
has also to be atudiedl as part or thts thesis, as it would b® 
of soHW use to solve our own problom. 

Yet, It is not possible to follow the praotloes and 
devioes whioh are prevalent in other countries in its entlrity* 
Hence only such practices as night fit into our conditions may 
be followed* 

4b8en3e of Studies In this :i*ield . 

Though «5oaial education iBoveraent was launched in the 
country long bac^, only recently the Government as well as 
educationists are evincing 'teen interest in this field. Social 
elucatlon Is gradually becoming a perman'Krit necessity, yet it 
may be said that no appreolablo research has been so far made 
in this direction* Txoeptlng a few books and pamphlets and 
reports of Seiinars on some aspects, nothing substantial has 
been produced when compared with the vastness of the subject* 

4n attempt is 81*^0 'Sade here to deal with different 
systems and agenol®'; of Goclal Education in a compretumslve 
manner with a particular reference to Mysore* 

The Investligator* a Interest in the Hubjeett 

The prevailing different organisational patterns and 
administrative units %rith Varying concepts and programmes of 
the different agtficles of social eduoatiom in varlens parts of 
the presmat State of naturally create problems of vary* 

iwtg magnitude bol^ to the gtate ead to those are lyrogr e es 
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Interes t el In the progrea«i of sooial eduo itlon. The 
present Investigator was greatcijr interested in the study 
of these protoleus of'‘f=5ooial xluoation in Mysore" This 
subjeet whi:jh has long drawn his attention and interest has 
naturally formed the problea for his thesis. 

The investigator was prompted by the same reasons to 
take up Aiult Kduoation aa an additional sub.,eot in his 
olass. 

Teohnltiue ’n^npipyed . vioCe. 

The investigator visited Mangalore, aoorg, Oharwar, 
Belgaum, :;haBiaradanagar, Mandya and Kengerl to study the 
different aspects of sooial education in praotioe* 

ilurlng hi* visit to Mangalore, the investigator had 
disousslon with the olstrlot Bauoational Officer and olstrlot 
■joclal '4uoation organiser about the current activities and 
the particular problems that faced them in the field of social 
education in that part of the State. 

The prolonged discussion he had with the district 
Social \ducation Organiser, Joorg, helped ttie investigator to 
understand the dual control of social education in that area* 

His discussion with the Secretary, Social Bducatlcm 
Ooemittee, Belgaum was helpful to know the working pattern 
the 'Cowilttee* and considerable progress made in the Bombay 
Kamatak regicm. 

The useful disoasid(»ft wi'yi the Scmial Bdacatlcm Instruc* 
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tor of the Orientation and Study Centre» Mysore enlightened 
th© Inreatigator In evaluating th© entirely different prao- 
tloea adopted In the oovininity development block area when 
oompared with the praotlces In other area** 

The investigator visited Vldyapeeth at Kengerl with 
a vit?w to discuss with the principal, the working of !?olk 
High "^^hoois of ’)enmarlc and ^idult ^duOatlon In TT.FC* where 
he li^d been In conneotlon with his study tour. This dis- 
ous<ilon was of Imiiensc help to consider at so le length the 
working of folk High Schools In ^ennark. 

The Investigator partlQlpated In the State Level Se¬ 
minar on lomminlfcy levelopaent held at Mysore from February 
9th to 11th 1961* He also attended the work-shop for the 
3«*:»os of Mysore Olvislon held at orientation and stuiy centre^ 
from 28th February to 4th March 1961. The deliberations and 
group discussions of th© above two seminars provided a unlMue 
opportunity to meet and discuss with the eminent Social Edu¬ 
cationists of Various parts of the State* 

In addition» he framed questionnaires (vide app^dlx - 
3*3*0. pagev^o as ) and administered them to 260 persons 
including 2 ^x-Presldents of the Adult Eluoatlon 3ouncll» 

Mysore I President, 10 District Ibcecutlve Offloers, 10 Dis¬ 
trict Assistant Executive Officers, 35 Talnk Executive Offlcscs 
95 3*S*0s., 96 Village Level iktrkerSf 7 Instructors of orlen- 
tatlon study e«atre^ Mysore, 26 B.Ed* Students, SO X*Ed«slndenta 
6 0*S*P;.0s«, 3 principals of Vldyapeetb, 3 ex-Executlve Offices 




of the 6 District ^luoationiiX Ofriccra. a seoond 

set of questionnaire wa» also framed and administered to 
250 teeohers of adult e iuoatlon olass} the third set of 
questionnaire was also framed and administered to adult 
pupils-attenilng adult education class. l^e elaborate 
procedure for the opinion surve;^ was adopted to insure a 
proper cross section of opinion fron all those who are in* 
tarested and oxperienoed in the field of adult eduoation in 
the different parts of the State. The answers of these 
questionnaires are anallTsed (vide appendix E, F. Q. pages 
• ) and utilised in e'valuatinE^ the different types 

of social sducatlonal agencies in the State. 

The wortcing of the Adult Siuoatlon Council, Kysore 
and that of the offices of the Depasptsent of Public Instruc¬ 
tion» Bangalore were specially studied in detail with respect 
to their historical developneat. He paid a visit to the 
CJoaeunlty Development ai«i Statistical Departments at Vidhana 
soudhai Bangalora in order to collect the required statistical 
data. Visits paid to the offioes of Bxtansitm Departments 
of tJhlVersitj^es of Kysore and Kamatah war a helpful to under¬ 
stand social educational activities* 

4dult Educational activities in V*K*» B.S*S.h. 

and Denmark have been considered with the purpose of finding 
such of the practices as are worth imltatlJig for the benefit 
of our country} various agencies of social education In the 
different States of India and In the dlffmnt parts of lasers 
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are also studied. Basing ay 4udgeffl®nt both on the find¬ 
ings of the above opinion survey and on the experiences with 
the current praotioes in India and out slde^ a oonaioii pattern 
of soolal education soheme la proposed In the end* iha do¬ 
ing so 9 It siast be stated here that a careful selection of 
desirable patterns and praotioes prevalent in the dlffereait 
parts of Mysore Potato has been nade and such features are In- 
oorporated In the recoiimendatlons. 

Limitations. 

Booial Kducation includes a large number of agencies 
that are engaged In spreading knowledge. But owing to the 

llnltatlon of tl' e^ the investigator could not help Uniting 

few 

hit study only to the study of a/agenoles* 

1) The terms Social rduoation and Adult Bduoatlon are 
used in the course of the thesis to mean practically the same 
thing* 

2) yhaance» Vocational nducatlony Social Welfare Board 
activities, Bduoatlon of the Defectives and Religious sduoatlon 
are not dealt with* 

3) The activities of the ^onuainlty Blook area in connec¬ 
tion with educational prograsw^^a only are dealt with. 

d) The Training Instltutlcnas of social e ducat ion voriiers 
are not dealt with - 

Analysis o f the Thesis* 

The thesis is divided Into nine Ohapters* Concept of 
Social Bduoatlon and its sins wsd ob;}eetlvss are dealt with iht 
the first Chapter* the role of Social iducatloii in the pr^ent 




defflajrjitla set-up hns bsen oouslderei in the aesonl Chapter* 
*^he third ihi^pter is dovotei to a study of the adult educa¬ 
tional aottvltles in TT,^,, lenmark and F.R.S,R. The 

hlstorloal doveiopaont of social educational agencies in - 
India has been traced in the fourth chapter. Hethods follow¬ 
ed and materials used for the instniction of adults are ela- 
boratei in the fifth Jhipter, The sixth chapter deals with 
the aiministration and organisation of the various agencies 
in the ntatc are discussed* The seventh Ihapter deals with 
statistical data collected from offloes and reoorta. The 
eighth presents the treatment of the statisticd data collect¬ 
ed by the opinion survey and the evaluation of those practices 
dealt with in the Ihapters fifth and sixth. In tho last - 
Chapter conclusions and recommendations are evolved for the 
consolidation of various agemies and to augument the work 
of f^oclal ^.iucatlon in the Mysore State. 




CHAPTTStR I 


aONCaiPT 5SO;l4L EOnjiTIOn AND AIMS k^'i OBJF-CTIVKS. 

The purpose of this chapter Is to dlsouss the sneatitng of 
ed oation in Its widest* sense and how It noulds a man's charac¬ 
ter so as to fit hln in the society, \n attempt is also made 
to deal with the development of the Individual in. relation to 
aocli:?ty and to discuss the concepts and ohjoctivos of Adult 
lilducatlon and 5loclal V.iuoation* 

Weed for 'Riuoatlon. 

The present century can rlj^htly be described -^s an age of 
science. Han has tried and is trying to have a complete 
mastery over nature. .qclentistlca In this direction have 
come out with wonderful achievements* The achievements Is 
so complete and so perfect that our ocean 11<« vast world with 
a reservior of human power is becoming smaller and smaller* 

This is time for us 1x> hive world Government and world Parlia¬ 
ment. The whole human race under the sun should be governed 
by one Government* The cultivttion of human brotherhood and 
fellowship among nations is the indeacensable pxm^reGuislte. 
World citisenship is a thing to be aimed at by all cltlsens 
of the world* A feeling of ^eness oust be the feeling of 
the entire human race. Our generation is peculiarly fortunate 
in having modern amenities and facilities to fulfil these 
desiree. But huteanlty is not endeavouring in this dlrectim* 

The present century has already witnessed two dead^ global 

- - - ; 1 ' - . , , 
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vartf« iftaTianity hts au^*r«f«d onou-jh. The ho;ri>r of the world 
war*j are still roverburatlnij in tho inis of len all over the 
world* The wo 1! la not prepared for the third world wasT# 
People have well ‘Uhleratood the horrors oP war^ tout yet un- 
:cnowingiy they are treading In the path of destruction ani the 
events of tho world are loading the puopl© t j play with the 
ftr« onoe again* -i^hat night oe tho foroe thit Is ta'clng mn 
to t at enl. It is nothing but a brutal force thnt la in aan* 
This brutal force is reigning over the divine Poroe that is In 
us* he divinity that Is in us vust be re'iillael and it tmst be 
s .rengthened* 

Xn this salentirio age .en ^re busily engage that they 

ooull not find time to realise taelr own self* Men are taught 

hundred snl one things but not about their self realisatloa* 

The saying of a peasant spokesTtim who orltiolsed Maxln Gorky's 

spe‘^oh on the subjjoat of selenoe and the marvels of teohnloal 

inventions oay be quoted here* ’*yes we ar<> taught to fly in the 

air 11 e birds and swim in the water like fishes, but how to 

1 

live on the strth we do not know" The orltiolsv of the 
peasant is undoubtedly healthy and eonstruotive one* we has 
baldly attempted to give expression to his InnerMiost feelings* 
The very oritloism of his s^ke us feel that ev«ei the behavlcmr 
of the highly eduoatei persons in all walks of life seems to 
be far from manly* 4 mong the raoes, religions and natioas 
whloh live side by slda on the globe, i^ere is not that sense 
of fellowship neeessary for good life* They rather feel 

X. t lii^lial»*isiiimu *<iDahi'«' ' mm WLtm tM*, 

peg* 
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theofolvos to ba mita;onl»tla forces, Thou[;h huTwilty aasu^ai 
a 'unirom outer bolyi it 1*3 still without a single anl^iating 
3I»lrlta ha VO. 11 is not of one nind, 

Qefeets of the Mddern noaiety, 

VAiat is this til iua to? 'itsrrui blinl force is guiding 

our lestiny, where ioes the defeat lie? Defects and dofioi- 

enclas rmst be discovered and diagnosed and re'»sdlal oeasures 

should, be sug 'ested* 'ome hold th it all ovr "present social 

diCflculties can be traced to one cause* vis* deficiencies in 

individuslSf who ttirough native capiclty* falls i to fit thsis- 

selvos to the world and idao ore compelled to occupy undesirable 

positions, with the inescapable ooncomitants of envy, jealous]^, 

discontent and the co’pensatory aotivititiS that are lifeely to 
2 

follov"* It is possible to go a long vay toward the solution 
of these problems of individual uid oomniunity unrest if proper 
neans of overcoming these deficiencies in individual lives are 
discovered* When all adults are properly adjusted to the world 
)f work and all the burning problems will be lolved. 

Individual deficiency is not the one and the only cause 
for the QOR^lex problems of life* But there are others who 
hold that our machine oivilisatlcui Ims r^^leased forces that men 
do not understand* Therefore, atn are dealing with the probleme 
that are not primarily of the individual but of the whole coenunity* 

Our life probleme are further coepllcated by our present 
day politics, ffati^s of th9 world acre stmggllxig herd to 
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establish their supertaacy. "’aah nation wants Its superiority 
and Influence to be felt by the peoples of the globe. False 
patriotism; Is raupant all over the world, '^he patriots are 
propagating ani striving hard in maattinK their nation strong 
ani potsiitlil under dning the oneness sf the world* patrio* 
tis'i which adopt*3 a policy of our country is blinding us to 
the higher rlslon o-' huiianity* jfations now in the world are 
busily engaged in orltioising the other nations thereby they 
are trying taolr beat to get their prestige enhance1 in the 
reala of politics. These unhealthy oritlolcis^ misunderstand¬ 
ing and fal ^e patriotism are now doing deadly wor<v paving the 
way for destructive wars. ^Tence people need an education not 
merely ofthe deficient Individual alone, but of the deficient 
cooiTunlty and of the social or ler* our education twst be such 
that it must lead us to the realisation of human co»uon wealti^. 
This demands in its turn '’the reorganisation of a continuous 
programme of education from the primary to the Tmiverslty level 
on the one hand and to the soolil and adult education on the 
other" 


Meaning of Eduomtlont 

The above disoussicMa mkes us feel that the main cause 
for our problems is the lacic of true eduoatiem. Qur education 
should be such that it should humanise and regenerate the de«> 
humanised and degenerated people of our oountry* iToir the swwa^ 
ing of true o|uoatien in its entirety suiy be discussed. 

The ii^itot of the prossmit Industrialised life have lo^m 


m 

i^n 


br* il*i*vfenwi* MusatlM" t^rHO'ro, 

y«ge IIIX. 
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fttautly felt by th® pcoplo oP tho world,* It has seooae l?n- 
pogsible cai the part of the lailwidinls to get on in their 
day to day aatlvitioa auooessfully without proper and well 
though tout eiuoatlon in this 'eahmlsel life* ’Tenoe a well- 
rounded eluoatton is absolut ;ly neeiei to Solve the ourrent 
orobleaa of the induatriallaed sooiety* 

F.luoation embraoea al: ost all the aotlvitiea of life* 

It naans u^h i^re than the learning of faOts} it Is in addi¬ 
tion the bringing out of latent po mrs an I the prooeaa of 
training- spiritual^ aorali lntella:;tual ani physloal. The 
aonolse oxford diatlonary of ourrv>nt ^^ngllsh gives first lean¬ 
ing of the word ’Kduoation,' "bringing up of the young"* To 
put in the words of Onndhlji, **3y eduo ition I mean an all¬ 
round drawing out of the best in ohild and van - badyn mind 
4 

and spirit”# John Oewey writes thus about edueatlon: "Fdu- 
oatlon is a oontinued prooess of experlenolng and revising or 

n 

reorganising experlenoes”• no doubt van will gain experi* 
enoe in everyday business of llfe^ hut the so gains 1 experi- 
enoei ’vist be utilised properly so as to solve the problems 
of life# The definition of the word *eduoatlon* has been de¬ 
fine i by Alfred !7orth whitehead in the following words* "Edu- 

eatlon is the aoquisltlon of the art of utillsaticm of imow- 

6 

ledge"# Eaeh and every Individual during the oourse of his 

life will aoqulre knowledge# But he vast be eduoatei to the 

4# "Basie and Social Edusati^" Ministry of Fduoatlcmy 
Hew Delhif 1B56# page 1# 

S« crow and irov# "Introduction to Fduoatl«m"i Hew Tor)g« 
Aoerioaa Book los^^anyy IBBOp pages 
g* Alfred Hdri% iMteihead} ***?&« Aim of tdaoation** Tim How 
Aoerittan Id^rssary# .imi pm* ^ 
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extent of oan'jllaln^ his knowledge In a proper ohennel* T:du- 
o ntlon mat he aush that it mat held the individual to deve¬ 
lop his own self* It ust also oater to the needs and apti¬ 
tudes of the people* Fducatlon lust he tor the develop ent 
of the whole pei’sonaltty of ’oan* 

Tho tfiulfare, progress and proapciitty of any State de¬ 
pends upon the quality of the people and this in turn depends 
upon the elTaoitlon whioh touHs their eharacter and shapes 
their thouj^hts* Ours is essentially an age o ’ demoraey* ha- 
ttons of the world iaist reoonstruot tholr poiipy ani tholr 
soolety in conformity with the spirit of the age* 

lonoept of idult Kduoatlon. 

The growing complexity of life requires a hlghe;^ degree 
of knowledge, a greater sell! and a more disciplined intelli¬ 
gence than was necessary a generation age. our country has 

c. 

become qul^e conslous of this need as far as the elucatlon of 
the youth is oonoemed* But the Governr^ent had neglected for 
a long tine to impart education to the adults* vyen today it 
Is not satisfactory* Thus the sducation of the adult popula¬ 
tion lags far behind* The requisite of Industry and commerce 
ani of oltlxenship oan be set only by the eiuoation of the - 
adults* The adult education must come to aid the adults in 
this respect. i r«.‘gular programme of adult education is abso¬ 
lutely needed to train-up the adults* 

How the oemoept of adult sduoation any be discussed* 

Adult eduoati^ is a mmi mam for an old '1%^ education 

for sum is going m tins lanenorial and it m tm 
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ever* 7ho ter-Tadult aiuoation^ can be defined la e variety 
of ways pertaining to the needs and Conditions of the eountry, 
stature of the peoplOi their political standaria and the na* 
ture of the Qovern'^ient. The way la which tho adults are edu^ 
catcl in KnBl'in-i *aay not he the way of inparttni’ education to 
the.adults in Africa* Hence the nature of adult eiucation In 
India will be deter lined by the present conditions of the coun¬ 
try and its people* 

Primarily India Is a country where 70 per oent of ite 
population are depending upon land for tholr livelihood* Des¬ 
pite the Inpleaentation of First and Second Five year PlanSy 
najor population of the country continue to depend on agricul¬ 
tural industry* India is a vast oountry with large unexplored 
natxiral resources* The culture and civiXlaatlon are very an¬ 
cient* Though our civilisation is lafluencei by that of the 
foreign eoxmtries» our people are conservative in outloole* thds 
la particularly true with the rural area* Nearly 77 per cent 
of the population are illiterate who do not icnow how to read 
and write* The people of India have accepted damocraey as a 
type of Oovernnient* All these factors should be considered 
while developing the concept of Adult Sducatitm in India* 

OovernrAont of India's Report of ld44 on education defines 
Adult Riucation ^ms$ "Adult education has sometisMS been des¬ 
cribed as a coiepensatory measure in the sense that it Is an 

atteTsqpt to give adults* a belated opfHsrtunlty to nake up f&j? 

f 

the opportnsltles is denied to then in their ycuth*** 

7* "Poet nar Rduoaticnal bevelopnsnt in ^etia*** 

seiiort by ^ advisory loavd ^ Sduoatidait 

beir psilil* pi«e ^ 
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This slssply means those thnt : 2 oull not afford to study in their 
boyhood due to various o mses should be eduoated. 

The definition of the '^esonl 'Iatl<Mia3 ''^ininar on Indian 

Adult Muoation tuna thus: "That the soope of Adult T^iuoatlon 

is wide and varied that the ooncopt of Adult Slu«'*tlon as Fdu* 

oatlon for enlightenment and citizenship is more suited to de- 
8 

mooraoy"* This definition confines that the aduHs should 
be eduoated fron the point of view of the nature of Oovernment 
in the ntate« 

To put in the words of Dr* Harry ovestreety "Adult 1<;duoa* 

tlon by which ve can produce mature people and through them a 

g 

mature society*' • This definition is rather more ideal than 
practical* 

"Adult Education includes the whole being, whether it in¬ 
creased the ncney-earnlng or not. Adult education is the means 

10 

of life rather than livelihood"* The same author further 
says that "the greatest value perhaps of Adult education, Is 
the fellowship which springs from it. Adult education is not 
only for the promising young persons, but for men and woman of 
any age and posltKm engaged in the ordinary occupation of life* 
Its purpose Is to produce and sustain the healthy mind m the 
healthy body"*^ 


8. "Heport of the Second Hatlcnal Seminar', Indian Adult 

Mucatlon Association, New Delhi, 1981, page 9* 

9. Naleolm 8.Knowles, "Informal Adult Education", Assoelatloa 
press. New Tork, 1950, |^ge 8* 

10* "Cfa^ridfe Essays on Adult Nducatlon", Cambridge, 1999, 
page 17* 

IX. Ibid - page 3gfm 2)3 
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Robert peers st-ates that ^iuaatlon preserves Its 

soolal oharaoter mi It reiiins as a neaessary 'neans of aljust- 
Ins the ilni of the oomtunlty to new proble'tis andi new purposes"* 
Jhirther h*: says that " \dult education as a means to self realisa¬ 
tion ani as a preparation for service, is an essential part of 

13 

the equipment of de^ooraey"* Of bourse th-jse elnborattona are 
quite in keeping 9ith from the point of soplety and present poll- 
tioal set up« 

Mr* Undem'jn says "clearly it is the function of \dult rdu- 

oation to raik.- the individual sensitive to all interests so that 

in the Individual ilnl they may be integrated as har monious so- 
14 

clal will"* %is conoept of adult eduoatlon suggests that a 
man must work for the develop lent of society in which he Is a 
member and solve the problems by hlnself* 

"It Is also important that the further education to be 

provldedff for adults should be of such nature as will not only 

make them more useful members of the society but will also help 

them In some measure to Improve their econonio position* Adult 

education must, therefore! be practical as well as cultural: It 

should also be closely related to the student's dally life and 
15 

work". 

Mome experts of Adult education say, literacy is the chief 

function of the Adult education thinking that a child must learn 

to walk before he can runt adult must be literate before he 

12* Robert Peersy "Adult Eduoati<»i in Practice"! londony 3y934, 
page 14* 

13* Ibidt page 3. 

14* "Bulletin XXXXI « world Association Boport**! londont 1997» 
page 33* 

15. "Post war Educational £}evelopm«nt"» 1944 » page 39« 
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oan run; and adult imist ba lltei*,ite before he aan hope to derive 
any benefit fro^ the faolXltiea for eduoatlon la the wider atmae* 
The Sargent Report of ]^44 records that llteiacy Is a neans and 
not an end lo ltself« The end la that the vdtole eduoatlon of the 
Individual's personality which will deye;iop to the high degree his 
physical 9 Intellectual and moral faculties» raise hin to the full 
stature of a nrai and transform hlsa into a conscious and a useful 
member of the socl' ty. Mere literacy does not pi*omote this end 
In the sense that It is cm essential first stop towards it, but 

*1 jtf 

it is only a first step”. This definition lays strong emphasis 
that education should secure the full development of man so as to 
OaHie him a useful member of the society* To achieve this and 11* 
teracy is a steans and not an end in itself* 

Harold 3.<^herman has said that adult eduoatlon is as vide as 

society and as varied as life and that it is not a luxury it is 

necessary to Individual happiness^ and social well-bsing# Hor is 

17 

it limited to any classf section or society. 

In the view of osndhlji the primary need of those who are 

come of age and are following an avocation is to know howto read 

md write. According to him oaas illiteracy is India's sin and 

Shame fiend must be liquidated* He fur'Uner suggests that literacy 

Campal^ must not begin and end with a tmowledge of the alphabet 

18 

but mast go hand in hacad with the spread of useful looHCwledge^ 
Qandhili has eaqpressed his vlsvs with a trus natifimallstio spirit 
and has rightly ssphaslsed ths i^>orti^« of lit^^aoy and the « 
sprefibding of nsefal loacirXsdge In Idie adult secietyn 

I8« ''Post war mmunmtiH 3^44 1 page 

17. **j|inlt Idmtlsn Spn(S»s^» Pablli^ed by 
idiion, tiii« " 

It. pitsd 
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Hie various dafinltious dlaeusaad so t>-,r are partly oorreot 
and oorLtrltute to the deyelopaeat or ee tain aspects la mn* la 
order to have a oomprehensive definition It is better to oonslder 
other typos of oduoation that areiC aifilag at the oo^pXete «duoa>» 
tion of 3aan« 

Fundamental Tiueatlon * 

TTctoseo Is one of the agenolos of the United Katlons organisa¬ 
tion* Its fnndataental ala Is to vor^ for the betterment of the 
human beings wherever their standard la below the oommon level* 
This world organisation Is aiming at diffusing yundaawtntal eduoa- 
tlon all over the world wherever the people are aubm|«d to In- 
deoent unoultured brutal life* It provides opportunities not 
only to the illiterate adults but also to the ehildren id»> are 
deprived of formal edueatltm due to varloas set baohs* !E1sere 
are set prinoiplea for Fundamental eduoatlon* But the prlnolplef 
of it are very flexible, aapable of adjusting to any emrironoents 
and eondltionf* "Fundamental eduoatl«»> must be suited to the 
partioular estegory of people oonoemedi and hence the psyoholo- 
gioal oharacteristlos of rural aommunitles and their Individual 
local probloms must be carefully studied by proved solentlfio 
methods"* lijhen the above aspects tafcon into consideration 
then only the objectives of education will be achieved* The auLin 
o^cem of education should be to la^rove the economic and health 

r 

conditions of the people enabling then to solve their local pro- 
bios* It is an established fact that nobody wiHiiigly partlei- 
pate in any of the activities unless It attracts hin* JTofaii 


19* ' "itaadamwital ihd himit Mmcatloiket folinis ?, iOk#, 
ictobeir iNi*' 
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John Dowey says th^t ”no one does a Job with profit unless he 

can see that It Interests him sufficiently for him to throw his 

20 

whole personality Into It"■ 

llheaco as the World organization studies the conditions of 
any particular area with regard to its economic problemi social 
status of the people« its history, tradition^ local methods of 
cultivating land etc*, before suggesting or implementing amelio¬ 
rative measures* Fundamental education might be said in other 
words as reorientation and an adjustment. It tries to Impart - 
minimum knowledge and skill which are essential for attaining an 
adeq^iate standard of living. It seeks to develop both individual 
and social life. Fundamental education la deeply concerned with 
those backward areas where man kind Is subjected to proverty, illi¬ 
teracy, disease all of which limit the human progress. In rural 
areas it starts small industries mi useful crafts to better their 
economic conditions. In urban areas It will induce the people 
to use improved methods to increase the rate of production. 

"A large part of Fundamental education is Adult education 
in the strict sense that it is concerned with the education of - 
Adults. It is however in one direction narrower than Adult edu¬ 
cation, since it stops sftiort of the further education of adults 
beyond the essential fflinlmum knowledge and skill required as a 
foundation for effective living and in other direction wider In 

that it includes, In certain circumstances the education of chlld- 
21 

ren*^. This clearly proves that Fundamental education deals 
with the educational problems of adults as well as those of 

20. ^Fundamental gdacatioa", October, 1293, paiie 134. 

21. "Fundamental and Adult Sducaticn*, tOluMe III, He»2f 

April 1251, page 

'' '' iJ • 'h -t 
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Children who are autjeotod to suh-hU'ftan living. To-day s^dnlt 
Muoatltm, believers that elocation is a life long process anl 
henoc gives priwiry Iriportanoe to liquidate* Illiteracy and - 
follow-up work for the nso-llterateSy whereas fundamental edu¬ 
cation stops after imparting the required skill to the adults. 

Basic Education . 

Kduoatlon is a preparation for couplete livingj therefore, 
it should help every child to develop his skill and attitudes 
In all spheres of his activities. The education that was for- 
cskI on us by the British was virtually unsuited to the needs 
and conditions of our cotintry. The British educational system 
was simply producing the peoplm that can fill the clerical va¬ 
cancies in the Qovem usnt. It has not at all helpful in educating 
the people to solve the day-to-day problems for themselves. - 
Ihls grave defect was discovered by Mahatma Sandhi and he suggest¬ 
ed that a new type of education for bettering the lot of the - 
people warn indespensable. He thorefore came forward with a new 
scheme of eduoatlosi. this system of education centres a*ourul 
some craft agreeable tc th locality, aandhljl defined this 
*Nal Taliot' or Hew Education as oduontlon for life and through 
life* This Is what is now known as basic educatloiu the main 
purpose of Basic Bducatlon is to develop the idiyslcal, moral « 
and mental life of the individual as a means to the creation of 
a new social order. 

The basic scheme of education does provide for the educa¬ 
tion of the ^Its. It focusses itcdattantion im the 

l;;;,>etter»eat of the psople* It never deals with th* other aspect ' 
^Mi f hnisan life iddeh are as essential as eeosaosde aspMs Of assi* 
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Rural Bduftation* 

India is a country of villages. Nearly par cent of the 
people live in villages* Hence the proble'n of Ihiral Filuoation 
figures proulnontly. The social cultural} economical and poli¬ 
tical standards of the villagers are extre aely backward* The 
prosperity of the country lies in the improve lent of the life of 
the villagers* In the post-independence days the towns are i’a- 
provc^ to the utter negligence of the villages* The villages 
lag far behind in many respeota when oompared with the towns and 
cities* However the Third Plan is lilcely to pay proper attea*> 
tion to this aspeot. 

The villagers are eoonomloally poor* Health and sanltory 
condltiOAS in the rural side are too far fros satisfactory, 'lupwr- 
stitions and uncivil sooial prsotioes are rampant and hinder the 
progress of the people* The agricultural labourers in the - 
village side are poorly paid* Rural education slncorely endea¬ 
vours to raise the standard of living of th® rural people by start¬ 
ing rural industry and in educating the agrloulturists to use Im¬ 
proved solentifio Inaplotnents to improve the productloa. The Rural 
education at present contributes nothing to improve the conditions 
of the people* This defioiency is to so®® extent to be made good 
by a well organised scheme of rural adult edtuoatiim* 

Boolal Edugation* 

The vaurious definitions that are discussed so far contrlbutei 
to the development of certain aspects In man* In order to Istve - 

all Comprehensive definition} it Is better to eonsider U»» incept 
of Social educaUon and it stands fm the ec«i»lete edacatlmn miSi 
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l^ral Bdueation* 

India is a country of villages. Nearly BO par cent of tba 
people live in villages. Hence the proble«i of IbAral Hluoation 
figures prominently. The social cultural» economical and poli* 
tioal standards of the villagers are sxtro aely backward# The 
prosperity of the country ilea la the i’mprpve-ient of the life of 
the villagers. In the post-independence days the towns are in- 
proved to the utter negligence of the villages. The villages 
lag far behind in iiany reapeota when, oorapared with the towns and 
cities. However the third plan is litcely to pay proper atten¬ 
tion to this aspect. 

The villagers are economically poor. Health and sanltory 
conditions in the rural aide are too far froa satisfactory# Super¬ 
stitions and uncivil social practloea are rampant and hinder the 
progress of tho people# The agricultural labourers in the “ 
village side are poorly paid. Rural education sincerely endea¬ 
vours to raise tho standard of living of the rural people by start¬ 
ing rural Industry and in educating the agriculturists to use im¬ 
proved scientific implements to improve the produotloa. The J^ral 
education at present contributes ncthinf, to improve the conditions 
of the people. This deficiency Is to son® extent to be made good 
by a well organised scheme of rural adult education# 

Social Education# 

The various definitions that are discussed so far aontribatsf 
to the development of certain aspects In man. In order to have * 

all comprehensive definitloiiy it is better to consider the ooaosiit 
of Social educaticn <aad it stands for the complote sdneatien a#' am 
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in our present day set up. 

The oonoept of soolal education which is the life and blood 

of this thesis nay ha discussed now. Social eduoation is a new 

tern. But the Idea behind it Is as old as hui^n race itself. The 

word 'social* has a very broad concept. Anything pertaining to 

the society can be nade out of It. It his got numerous shades of 

meaning. The meaning of the word 'Goolal’ is for the general 

welfare of the society which Is below the com on standard. J?ur- 

e. 

ther, the meaning of the word maM:es social education r^ehlng all 
ue^iibers of the society. This mikes us think of M^ivarsal Edu¬ 
cation* movemt nt started in 1B70. The main ob,1ect oC it was to 
spread literacy. 

In the Eiicyclopaedia of social sciences George 3.Counts - 

states that **the main purpose of education is the induction of 

22 

the maturing indiwidual into the life of the group**. This very 
definition comes very near to the concept of cocial Education. 
Change is the real side of life. The concept of educatlcm sees 
on changing from time to time and country to country. Plato -* 
came to think of education as to avert the social disintegration 
that crept during his time. This may be supported by the views 
of John Dewey who says that "Bducition may also signify the sum 
total of processes by which comiaunity or social groups aims to 
secure its growth'*. 

Thus^ the main function of Adult educaticsi is to educate 
illiterates who did not haws the opportunity for education in 

2S. an. s.B* HangaiiMithaut ^social Bduoatifni litsorature” t 
Indian Adult Bduoatlon Asooclatlinf IjidUy 

pagen 

gg. Ibid - pages 57-^* 
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their early days and to give thorn training in citizenship* The 
intrcKluation of the term >rtooial' in place of 'Adult' •nu>hasises 
the process of Socialisation vith a vlev to help and guide the 
indiv’lduals to adjust to the ever changing demands of life* Hence 
it is a type of education to be organised in addition to and in 
Continuation of general school education. During the post-wnr 
days the following terms have become familiar -teo social work} 

Social welfare*, and social service* How it is better to think 
how 'Social Klucation* is relate! to the above aentloned popular 
ter is* 

Social education and 'Social work' are alllei terms. Yet 

they have different roles to play and different objectives to 

fulfil* Social education strives hard to prevent mankind from 

falling into degeneracy* 'Social Work' is both curative and 
24 

ameliorative". The oonoept of 'Social work* has undergone 
changes* It is Inspired by the feeling of helping others* It 
is a Voluntary work taken at the sweet will of the individual* 

Its responsibility is to assist the groups of individuals to attain 
for themselves the highest possible level of standard* 

Social education Is an eduoatlonal programme of 'Social Wei« 
fare' through which Individual cltiaens are provided with the 
opportunities to acquire knowledge of the social life and soelal 
habits with a view to make satisfactory adjustments to the ohani« 
ing demands of life in an industrial civilization. "The tiorm « 
Social welfare used to meaUi providing the means of Sttbslst«soe» 

Std* Kehi^ a* Hsnavatlqri "Tralniag in Soelal SduoatiQn*'i Indian 

Adult Education Associationf Pelhli page 10. 
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the minimum shelter and clothing, essential medical care and the 
means of makln.^ living"» Thus Social Welflare programme could 
be Included in the programme of social education. 

la given in the New !);ngliah Dlotionar/ the meaning of Social 
Service, "a Social Service for the betterment of the poor and the 
like". The Social service activities can be Hated as follows 
to help the.- 

1) Physically handicapped; 

2) Mentally handicapped; 

3) F.oonomloally handicapped; 

4) Personality handicapped. 

Social education is, then the process of bringing up to an 
accepted standard the Social groups below the community standard 
in regard to their education or personality development, What 
"Social Service" programme intends to do will be done by Social 
educ'ttlon. 

Thus far various kinds of education that are striving to bring* 
economical and social revolution in India have been disoussed. Ths 
alms and objectives of all educitional systems are one and the same 
in some respects or the other* 

Adult education lays a strong emphasis In eradicating 1111* 
teraoy by providing educational opportunities to those adults whc 
were deprived of the same during thidlr boj^tood. Fundamental edu¬ 
cation stands for the all round development of the people of sosie 

2d. Meher (3. NaaavathFi **Training in Social BducatioA'*i ldS3| 
page 10* 

26* **so 0 ial Educatim Idteraturee page 
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particular area where people are steeped in utter hac^ardness. 

It also proTides opportunities in upbringing tho children. Ru¬ 
ral education atte«npts to improve the grevious conditions of - 
villagers by iii^arting proper knowledge to place them economi¬ 
cally and socially on a better footing. Baeic education revol¬ 
ves round the agricultural industry or any other socially use¬ 
ful craft as the majority of the people In India are depending 
upon them for their subsistence. of all these Adult education 
has a broader concept as it alms at dlspellljnLg Ignorenoe and Illi¬ 
teracy and does not atop abruptly there. It believes in further 
education and gradually provides programmes for education and 
gives vocational training for the improvement of economic condi¬ 
tion of the adults. Vith the passage of time the concept of - 
adult education has become broader so as to fulfil the needs of 
the people. It Imparted elucation just to prepare the adults 
for the new political life* Health eduoatlony training for olti- 
zenship, vocational training and training in cultural apprecia¬ 
tion oame under the purview of Adult Education. iHiese multi- 
sided programes make us feel that mere literacy is not the sole 
object of Adult education but a convenient means to achieve 
higher ends. Hence the role of Adult Education is to make every 
possible member of a State an effective and efficient participant 
in the democratic const!tutlon. as compulsory education is gradu¬ 
ally becoming unlvarsal) the need for sticking to this narrow pro¬ 
gramme will not be so acute. Moreover the education provided to 
individuals will bo thoroughly inadoqtuato to adjust arul live in 
a society of industrial civilisation of an ever-increasing change 
and complexity, naturally the seojpe of adult education extends 
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to a progratome of all round education to adults of different 
cultural and educitlonal etsmdards of different tatea and needs* 

This shift of e'uphasis from a small scale effort of literacy to 
a large scale programme of an all round demelopment, came to be 
known as ^Social Education^. The concept of social education 
Is as comprehensive as society and as varied as life* 

Social education is not meant only for illiterate adults, 
but both for the so-called educated and the un-educated. k little 
knowledge is a dangerous thing:' this vise saying is particularly 
applicable In this context of the educated youths* They may fall 
an easy prey to the false propaganda of a variety of types spon¬ 
sored by several groups and parties. Thus re-^lucation as well 
as further education of the so-called educated youths is absolu¬ 
tely necessary* 

Since education is a life long process, a m;n never com¬ 
pletes the development of his personality after obtaining a de¬ 
gree of the university* He might have obtained some fundamental 
knowledge during the course of his education* iloes it mean that 
he has per.'eoted himself? The real education definitely begins 
after that, when he enters actual life. 

The growth Is essentially an individual affair* It is wrong 
to assume that two persons of the same age are et^ually intelli¬ 
gent in all fields* one might be intelligent In mathematics - 
and the same person may be deficient In language subleots* M 
Talents and abilities of men differ* Hence to make up this de¬ 
ficiency some aspects of social edueation is needed for me asd allft 
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Finally every dAvm brings a new ahinge in the world. Things 
of today may not be the things of tomorrow. This ohanglng of 
things In all walks of life naturally denrmds greater knowledge 
from us* Sooial education helps to keep abreast of the ohang- 
Ing aondltlons of time* 

If oompulsory education Is introduced within the end of 
Third Five Year Plan period, the problem of literacy in India will 
be no 'nore within a few decades. In the foreign countries like 
the united Kingdom and united States of /imerlca the problem of * 
4 dult education Is not only to literate people but to solve the 
problems of life. It has also become an education to make up the 
deficiency of the people and the society. The London working men’s 
aollege, the people's college, Toynbee Hall^University Extension^ 
workers eduo-itlon association are some of the agencies whloh are 
devotini^ their time and energy to Increase the efficiency of the 
people in their various occupation. 

I 

It has already been discussed how the concept of tdult edu- 
oaticn has yielded place to Social education* As expressed in the 
previous pages Social education is not meant exclusively for spread* 
Ing literacy, it is also meant for the educated people* Community 
development projects, community centres are striving hard to ln>* 
crease the vocational efficiency of the people* Hence gradually 
social education is also performing the funoticne of Further Edu¬ 
cation* 

Thus the scope and range of social education is as vide ai 
ocean* It concerns with men and womsn oH and yomg, ednoiktsd and 
uneducated* It recegnLass lap^tence of lit4Pa<^' M itfct''' - 
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promlnanoe to diverse Interests of adults* It alms '^t coordlaat* 
Ing all forms of adult Instruotlon to 'leet the demands of the nev' 
social order In De-nocratlc India* 

Humayun <Cahlr describes Social education lit the following 
words I ''Social education ma7 be defined as a course of study 

directed towards theproduotion of consci^^ness of the citizen¬ 
ship among the people and the promotion of social solidarity among 

dXT^ 

them* It 1* not stop with the Introduction of literacy among the 
grown up Illiterates but alms at the production of an educated 
nlnd among the masses* As a natural corollary It seeks to in¬ 
culcate In them a lively sense of rights and duties of cltizen- 

27 

ship both as Individuals and as members of the comnuttlty* 

Our efforts In explalnlne the concept of social education 
will not be completed unless It la referred to the saying of late 
Haulana Abdul KJalaa Asad former Minister for Education of India 
with regard to the concept of social education* In his own words*- 

"Social education means an education for complete man* It 
will give him literacy so that knowledge of tho world may become 
accusslble to him* It will teach his to harmonise himself with 
his envlronrnent 3 and make the boat of the physical condltlcms in 
which he subsists* It is intended to teach him Improved crafts 
and modes of production so that he can achieve economic betterment* 
It also alms at teaching him the rudlmants of hygiene both for In¬ 
dividual and the cosimnlty so that our domestic life may be healthy 
and prosperous# The last but not the leastf this education slkcmld 
give him training In cltlsenidilpi so that he obtains some insight 

27. Humayun Khhlr» "idi^Uon In Heir India*« Insicln llseccr Siwliiii 

39$6| page 9t« 
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Into the affairs of worlsi and oan help his (Jovern-nent to take 

28 

deolaions which will luake for peace and progress”. 

The above all cosprehensive concept of Social education 
includes the objeotivea of all types of education that are dis- 
oussod in the proccdins pages. Thus social elccatlon can he 
Rural, Haslc» Fundamental, idult and Further &lucatlon, but all 
these crijanot be social education. Social adiicatlon is an eda- 
cation for eonjpleta aian in the true sense of the* term. 


4 JC 


28ii ”naesco Sewinax oa Rural Adiilt F4ueaticai”, Ministry of 
Education, 1949, pages 64*85. 
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him 0RJ^3TITO 

In th<» preosding pagfis rni atlccspt has heon to diaouoo 
the omoept of social ed'.ioatlon« Thu pressmt chapter Is also de<- 
votol to a stnlf of the elms an! ohjectLveS of social eduoatlm* 

The conaldoratl<m of any aspect of education’ll pro»^;raan« 
will lead us no where unless Its alsas and purnosea ?ire nade clear* 
Urns arn goals towards which wary one will strive. They are the 
destination of the lourney* It la the function of eduoatlcai to 
help individuals to attain worthy «uids or ains. 

Tha i\iM of eduoiti^n In gesneral lii to dev(>lop the Inh^ront 
of “tan jjc as to tiHo uSk? of thorn in solving thf? day to 
day protleas of life. It is in this light the ohlectlves of so¬ 
cial educatioii are to he considered* Bince social sdueatloa Is 
one aspect of educstioa* it is necessary to consider to what ex¬ 
tent thr* social eduoatlott strives in this dlrootlon to help the 
people to solve their prohlema and to live a happy and prosperoas 
life* 

goolal Fdnoatiea as a B s«eiia:^■ ttsssur»A 

In a country like India \diore the general per oontage of li» 
teracy is <ntly 33.7 the necessity of social eduoatiofi for the pro¬ 
se tloa of llteraoy requires no speoial pleading. "In preswit day 
oondititnisi failure to pronote education for adults sttst laevita* 
hly result in failure to resove illiteracy^ Wot a liHtg tine 
Social edueatlim has heen equated with adult literacy, ^ough the 
Concept has heen changed leaving hehind ^s mtrvQw vieVf litssrecy 
reealns an essential part of Social edueatica# Xh the intgin- 
ning| adult einsatiSHi in laagland seant instructien in 

8»* it«7* pnsuleharf •I4taiiacy in India*, Mai^llea ml ae*fX4kd»« 

isnlm# lilt, ]Ni|e 141# 
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th« «lemeat9 of reading and writing for grown-up titen and wom^m 

30 

who had been denied the opportunities of eiuoatlon as ohlXdren* 

AS the Universal ooipulsory eduoation was enforoeSC. the oottoept 
of adult education has changed and It has come to Include the 
satisfaction of the various needs of adults in the way of sooial 
and econo'alo efflolenoy more knowledge and a richer cultural - 
life« In order to prepare the adults in India for such a fuller 
and sestful life no doubt, lltewacy Is the prerequisite thteig* 

There can never be realistic partloi:^tion of adults m 

ooariRinlty development until tdie majority of adults osn bring to 

eowmmlty discussions their reactions on what they have learned 

fr«Mai their reading* '‘do long as one seotion of the comnunlty 

the illiterates are dependent on another section the llteratss, 

31 

the sense of freedom will be lost”* Hence cme of the funda- 
aental and primary alma of sooial education should be to provide 
opportunities to adults to learn to read and to write their own 
jgagUage thus ensuring a sort of intellsctual freedott* 

v, 

0 ' 

Sesides thist Social education should Include facilities 
t®T providing supplementary educational facilities far youth who 
:liisve been forced to give up their eiucatlon due to the force of 
beyond their ocuitral* 
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Of all the problems that faoe the Indian soelety today, 
the most stubborn one Is that of Its antiquated soolal Institu¬ 
tions « tilhat ever the ^ustlfioatlon the caste system might have 
had in the past, it is now considered to be the aberration of a 
rational social order« To put It in the words of nohan Singh 

"our contact with title i-jest Introduced a new foment and the small 
chinks in the armoury of caste system began to show themselves 

as large holes and began to produce tensions bstween the so-call* 

32 

ed hlf;he.' and the lower castes". Boclal scientists have - 
pointed out that the caste system is no longer a useful tradi¬ 
tion to India but Is definitely laoonsistent with contemporary 
social needs* They also point out that the economic background 
in which It had originated does not exist any longer^ In India. 

In the Clash of interests which Is a charaeteristic of mo¬ 
dern society, there Is am need to create common bonds between 
people. This is necessary, not ^y to remove prejudices amongst 
groups, but also to check the growing aloofness among individuals 
and individuals and groups and groups which is the characteristic 
of urbanised and even rural society* This aloofness has bes^ 
desoribed as a *solltuds’. "Such ’solitudes* exist betwefua lin¬ 
guistic groups, religions groups, rural and urban group*, the edu¬ 
cated and uneIncated, the elite and the masses, capital and labour, 

33 

the native and the foreign; young and old, rich and poor". 

gow a battle has to be waged to fight cut the old end uao- 
less forces of traditions. *0310 emphasis at l^s juncture is t# 
be cn education more especially toi Social eduoation* 9€Miial> - 

m* "Adult 'Education in Ocnmnni^ Povei^paunt**, W#, paft d* 

m* "Teasers* Sand lofl iooial 

Mnoaliiik# ffiir tcm# 12^* P^ SI# . . ' 
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€!Clueatloni should take an intensive pro^iraome vhloh would bring out 
olaarljr this functional oharaotex' which the caste system served 
and make clear Its unsuitability In the present conditions* Social 
education will have to device proi^rammes of activities which will 
brln^ out the common cultural traits among the various classes and 
reduce the disparity In cultural lavr-ls of the different castes* 

^Adult education in India has been given the specific name 

of 'Social Education' is not without significance* It alms at in" 

stilling in the gmerul mass of people certain values which would 

lift individuals out of anrrow grooves of sectarian thought and - 

34 

provide them with a social perspective'', In creating such a 
new social order social education will not only act as a means but 
also aa a powerful force* 

Social Education for Teohnologloal Progresst 

Lac': of matex'ial resources is one of the basic problems in 
the undeveloped countries, ihis poverty Is primarily because te* 
ohnological advance in methods of produotlcm whether Industrial 
or agrienltnral has not kept pace with the increasing demands set 
the limited resources* "In India» for ezample» we are faced with 
the deterloratlcoi of our soil and forest resources) which is assum¬ 
ing devastating proportions in some areas* Every cltlsen should 
know these evils and should know how to contribute his bit, not 
merely to the preservation of our existing forest and soil weaSaKh) 
but its further davelopmesit"^ fo solve this probleai therefor*) 
teoimoXoglcal standards have to be improved* fhc role of Social 
education is to view this as an educstitmal problem and prepare the 

94. •'i^it idusatioit 1ievslopsc»l«» l»S«i pmeoi 96-96. 

9i* INiednl paim.tK*, 
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human m^lnd to absorb teohnologloal ohangs* 

"In India, IWe forms a pattarn evolved through the oourse 

of history and norms, whether they relate to soolal behavl4»ir or 

voaational praotloes, have been sanotiflel by tradition and instl** 
36 

fled by cmstom^. The introduation of innovations, therefor# oon- 
atltut® a breaJc though not merely a partlanlar aspect of pattern 
but tlwou.;>;h th© enttr pattern. If Is to succeed in introduc¬ 
ing teehnologiaal ohango one has to sti'aulute the adults for new 
methods and approaches in the occupational field. This is the pera- 
pectivo that should always be present b«■far^• the s'/olal education 
workers and prulAe tho-^ Jn their work. Hence it becoitea olear - 
that soolal edueatlsn will havo to cherish as a part of Its obieo- 
tlves, the improvem^t of the vocational ability of the Individual* 

Soolnl education aims to prepare for upgrading those regular¬ 
ly employed, thereby increasing the efficiency of the workers on 

the job and preparin;? for the n<Btt level of eaployment. It also 

37 

alms to assist in preparing workers for employment in new fields". 
Social edttOatlon organiser is the main agent on Uhom rested the - 
responsibility of bringing about a new ohange of outlook among the 
adults. 

The aaintal on Social education In broad t«*tts stated the 
social organiser would devote his time in helping the villager t# 
help himself, or. ladhakrishnan has riyihtly remarked^ "goidiing 

is good which Is not self-choiKm} no determination is valnahla « 

3S 

which is not self determiiiation". lence a social edmoatiw 

36* "idult ^duoation in oosnemity sevtl»^«n«"t Pdf# 3I« 

37. Paul B sheets. Mttoatlnn* Hie 6iMsitaity ipproasiii' 

prydan press* geir iwrk^ fa|o ^ 

itisiilM li , Ii8#f |Ni^ m* 
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organiser has to earry this flr^n conviction to the villagers, 
thus procuring their voluntary -aotlvatton for the various pro-* 
gram os of aoolal aduoatlon* 

Seveloplna Thlnicing ability Botft Iniivlduallr and gQ«oparatively. 

Social education should develop in the adults an ability 

to think clearly botVi individually and co-operatively# Group 

thinking ability and the ability to iSaare one’s thoughts with 

others; that Is to say, the ability to express one^s thoughts 

ai) 

clearly and convincingly* is an essential tt«s of equipment for 
a oitlsen of the democratic group living# It involves the ability 
and vllllngness to receive open mlndedly the thinking of others* 
This should be clearly the out come of social education* 

"^^Sodal education programmes should contribute to the deve¬ 
lopment of individuals and groups fitting them to do Intelligent, 

unbiased thinking to solve the ever •'Increasing political, ecottomio 

40 

and social problems which confront people everywhere to-day*** 

Hence eocial education has to teach men the skills which are ne* 
ceasary for building up cooperative group living* These skills 
comprise collective study of the problems facing the groups for 
col:iective and cooperative action for solving them* **The best 
way of forming these groups without robbing 12ie individual of his 
freedom wad dignity, the trays in whi<^ group leaders lead wHdaont 
coercing thm> ways to harmonise maximum individual satisfaction * 
with social progress, the basic institutions trtilch msn meed fear 
harmwolslng the good cf individual with the welfare of all and 

38* 4*0* Huellsr. Principles and tisthods In Idalt Mdatimir, 
prentloe iall tm** 9«s fork, 1940, page i«l* 

^iidaXt dMnmiity J^rpreis|i» IMt Me f* 




the part aaoh individual pla^ in pro-noting and supporting such 
institutions - those arc soiao of the awaranoss which social aduea- 

41 

tion seelca to create in the minds of the people". 



India is a country wherein 70 per cent of thf^ people are m- 
gaged in agriculture. The agriculturists will be engaged In their 
occupation actively for leas than sla months in a year. These far¬ 
mers will be apendinf? much of their leisure withowt any ramunera- 
tlvo jobs. Onn of the ov.tstnnding (jueatlons of the day Is how to 
make these adult farmers to spend their leisure time worthily and 
usefully. 


S.n. Ranganathan expresses his views regarding leisure time 

in the following words: "rmhameased leisure will wreo’x ut and eat 

us away. M^ny aro the dangers of urtorganised, unoontrolled and un- 

oconpiei leisure. TO vc^te these moments is to waste something 

traordinarily precious. One of the most horrible and insensate - 

■48 

forms of oruelty is Killing times*'. Hence the tasK of social 
•duoatlon should be to susKe the adults spend their leisure tlSMi - 
wisely and usefully. It is rather a fundamental problem affecting 
Ifce welfare of society and its prosperity, is such, it Should re¬ 
ceive aJWftjor consideration, ??o8wi handicraft* should be intro¬ 
duced to supplement the Inoowe of the adult*. The new mode of - 
utilising leisure which the West is establithlsME i* through library 
service. Tho affinity betweerii the booh* sipd rn^ould be etrsng** 
thene-i throu?!h social education. The lelsur* tine aetivltie* - 




should also inalud© i.iuslo, art and drama, the theatre and various 
physical and mental games and hobblea. 


Developing Pemooratlo Ideal . 

«Democracy Is more than a political system,', it is a philo¬ 
sophy of life. Its success depends upon tho fairness with which 

43 

everybody plays the game' . India has committed to democracy. 
Every adult in India is endowed with a power to vote in the elec¬ 
tion* 193,000,000 Indians were called upon to vote in the pre¬ 
vious election to elect members of the new pirliamen^ Hence the 
responsibility of social education is to impart political educa¬ 
tion to the enfranchised adults and to develop in them those abili¬ 
ties and techniciuea which are absolutely necessary for tlielr effec¬ 
tive participation on which depends the proper functioning of our 
democratic-* political system. 

Social Education for Expanding Mental Horizonst 

Social education "springs from the assumption that knowledge 

is the true foundation of individual happiness and the necessaury 

condition of social progress* It la grounded in the belief that 

civilization can only succeed as knowledge grows and as new ablli- 

45 

ties are discovered and used for common ends’*. Ibidem society 
with its greater complexity of organisation and Its increasing de¬ 
licacy of adjustment can provide a better life for its member# but 
if only knowledge and the power of leadership can be made to keep 

pace with the growing need for both. In a rapidly changing world* 
Hcdcam 

43. "Principles and Hetheds In iidult Educatlcm,", IMO* page 

44, Bcbert Peers. "Adult Bdacatlcn" a cco^rative study, 
icutledge and gi^^an psutl « icndcn, IMS, page tdi. 

45* **Adult Mncatim pegs 
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''*K(lucatic«i inist be aontlauod In the adult or the powers 
gained in the ohlld will be atrophied by disuse* When a per¬ 
son reaohes adult age his iiind will be In a position to grind 

the hari nut* Mo«;t or us need sore Dental gyssiastlos than ve 

46 

got in ahlldhood'». India is a deiK)3?'atle country where the 
franchise Is beluc' ejsfcendel t-u ill adults of both sexes, Hence 
the education facilities should bo extendF?d to people of all - 
ago groups l,e. froD ohilhood to nanhood. 

d.io of th» uio^it i4portant ruriotlons of social education 
1,3 to prepare th-j people to auboiil-Litu tli'-lv private wclf”,re 
to the welfare of Kieir groups tLV,li oo:«aunlty and their country, 
"Tho social e ;uaaUoalst has to introduce people, to the philosophy 
and praotioQ of panchasheelaj with atas to build a Cooperative 
world on the basis of non-vlol®cioe sind autnal respect. p«iinoha- 
aheeli is not a cole applicable only anonf! nations - It holds 
good between Indivliunl groups and coaDunlties* The fountain¬ 
head of Panchasheela is that soaehow huoanity is one and that 
the various peoples within the husanity have to workout a har- 
Dony a long theaaelves which idill® giving a chance to avwy one 

of them will at tho saDO tine enliven in them the sense of cowtoh 
47 

bond". It Is the role of social education to promote this 
sense of bond and to plant the seed of unity in the minds of mm* 


46, "Clambridge Essays on gduXt yduoatlim^i 1^, page IB* 
v47* "Adult iducatiem in aosmnity Development"» 19B6| page B. 
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SOCIAL BDn:i4TlON ?OR 3F.MQaR4Tn GROUP L I Y 1 K Q . 


The Ideas lilce >Oemooraoy* and «Ration Stated have he- 
oorae the catch words of the people of the 20th century. In* 
spired by these ideas African and Asian states that were hither* 
to subjected to foreign rule have attained tholr freedom and. 
have become merabe'.s of the United illations Organizations. The 
Asian and African states| that are still dominated by the colo¬ 
nialists and imperialists» are now supported by uncommitted * 
Rations and United Rations to attain freedom. 

Having attained their freedom the people of India have 
now boldly embarked upon a new experiment in the political 
sphere by accepting a Democratic pattern of Cfovernment. Demo * 
cratlc ideas were not fostered by the British when they had held 
the reins of Govemment. They never attempted to develop the 
potentialities of the people by providing good education. Pandit 
Nehru, the Prime Minister of India aptly remarked "that the con¬ 
tinuation of thnt imperial rule degraded the enfeebled India* 

1 

But now its freedom ushers in a period of past redemptlan**. 

Democracy does not restrict itself merely to the politi¬ 
cal freedom, it is to permeate the whole of our society. 

Baiyldaln has said after carefully considering the Indian Con¬ 
ditions in the following words: »ve have not to make up the lee¬ 
way of centuries but also to reorient our educational system 
at all stages so as to meet the challenge of a growing and soclo- 
econemlo situation and reduce idie time-lag which usually 

1* Nehru: *^ieoorery of India"* Published by Dilip 

iig^t presit Oalsuttmt If4i» p*g« 414- am™*. ■ 
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intervenes between social and educational changes". Educa¬ 
tional systeni in India is to be so designed as to foster Oe- 
nocratlc principles in the people, in all walks of llfe« 

India la passing through a critical period. Indian 
Democracy has to face many odds and obstacles. “The 'irast ex¬ 
plosive element thrown into the Asian drama is the principle 

of universal suffrage which all these countries in South and 

3 

South-east Asia have accepted” • India has determined to 
give life and reality to it in eleotim. In order to surmount 
these odds and obstacles 'ind to consolidate Oemocratic fabric 
of our society, India has to reconstruct and reorganise the * 
educitlonal institutions so as to facilitate this objective* 
Therefore In any reorganlsatlonal programme, education will - 
have to play a large role. To put in the woards of sharma and 
Qalnd, “Education alone will resuscitate and rejuvenate the 
devitalised nee which has risen up from coma after centuries 
of slavery”. It is possible to safeguard Indian Democracy 
only through education whioh is designei to foster and etreng- 
then the Demooritio principles. By eduoitlon here the investi¬ 
gator means, political enlightenment to understand the working 
of the Democratic machinery. This s type of education cannot 
be Imparted to the Immatured boys. This political education 
is to be given both to the educated and uneducated adults who 
are empowered to exercise their franchise in the election. Hoace 
social education has to play a vital role in India where people 

2. Salyldain fUD. Talk to TeaehMrs, The Sducational Quarterly, 
December 1964. 

3. Qunnar quoted by Tera Micheles oei^t **Meif pattemc 

of Democrat in X)idla“» page XXI, Oxford universl'^ Presc» 
^Madrae, 1969.^ 

4. Sharma g icinix *iohool Agra, 196it pufe t. 
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have soXeninly resolved to sovereign Deoooratlo Repuhlio* His 
Highness the Governor of Mysore has said with r egard to the elu» 
cation of the adults In the new De’nocratic set up of our country 
in the following words: **To educate the child is to educate the 
future oltiseni to educate the adult, is to educate the i-jaaedl- 

5 

ate oitl 2 en"« 

What Devooraoy Means : 

Joseph A* Schumpter says that '‘Deiooratio nethod Is that 
institutional arrangement for arriving at political decisions 
which realises the conanon good by ■saving people itself decide 
issues through the election of Individuals who are to assemble 
in order to carry out its will". He means that Demooraoy is 
a cooperative endeavour. Gfonimon min Is the pivot on which it 
revolves. Thus every ineiber of the oommunlty is to be consol* 

OHs of his role in the Democratic Government. **Democracy, ai 
contrasted with totalitarianism stands for kindliness and res* 

7 

sonbleness and settlement by dlscuasltm and in peaces* 

Lindsay, the author of the above mentioned quotation further 

stresses the importance of the common man In Oeaaocracy* The 

common people are to be fully equipped so as to offer sugges* 

tlons in solving the problems of Democracy. According to John 

Dewey ’’democracy is not a form of Government onlyj it is rather, 

8 

a mode of associated living of oon^oint ooaBSinlcated experiences”. 
Thus it is a way of group life having political, social, eoonomlo 

5. His Highness Jaya Chamarajendra i^dyart Quoted In Mult 
Hduoati<m pamphlet "oounoll Has a Plan** pags 3* 

6* Joseph A* Sohuaqpter, "Capitallsn, Sooiallsm and Beaooraeye, 
Buskin House, London, 1959, page 850* 

7* A^D^Lindeay, ”X Believe in DMooraoy**, Xnndmi, 1940, page 5* 

8. John Bevy, **0«Cioor«oy and principles'*, 19X8, page lOl* 
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and moral aapeota* It la a form of Government, It la a iclnd 
of eaonomy, it Is an order of sooiety* 

Mart Paul aaya that "de'sooraoy demands that eaoh human 
helng dealt with by his fellows as a llvlne growing and poten¬ 
tially flowering organism, that has right to be partlolpant In 

9 

decisions that stand to affect him". He feels that Democracy 
demands on the j)art of the Individual to obey the rules and re¬ 
gulations of the State that are framed by the Government In - 
which he Is a participant, 

DeiiKiaraoy has faith In man* a ability to arrive at sound 

decisions through the exchange of Ideas In a group discussIon* 

It encourages unity in diversity and discourages uniformity of 
•< 

thought. The essence of Democratic society Is not only tole¬ 
rating but welcoming of difference which make for the enrich- 
nent of life. The authors of ^School Administration" write 
thus about the evil consequences of enforcing uniformity of - 
thought aausng the people, "Dragooning different beliefs | 

IdeasI opinions} tastes and Interests into uniformity may possi¬ 
bly imp/overlsh life and curb the free expressions of human 
spirit"• 

The personality of ev^ry Individual Is to be respected 
in a DeiBooraoy* Palth in the work of personality and a sacred 
regard for that are the pillars of the Democratic creed. 

All the Individuals have a right to participate In aH 
affairs of the State, They are also entitled to determine the 

^ 9* tCart ~paui ]!• "prJjaclples' W school'^dmlnlstratl ***^ 

i lew fork, 1945, pAi* 

ilO« Shaama and 1% 
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nature and character of those Institutions which cater to the 
different demands* Institutions which do not reflect public 
sentiments have no claim to exist In a oemooracy* The people 
themselves area expected to deal adequately with their Social 
problems* This view Is very well supported by william H-Kil- 
patric in his article on "Freedon of Teaching In Adult Educa¬ 
tion" in the following lines: "It Is they who must decide by 
vote what policies are to prevail* They must feel that what 

is being done is in fact theirs; that have decided it, and - 

11 

they are to see It through". 

Democracy rests on freedom of eniuiry, on free exercise 
of Intelligence, toowledge and discussion* Each Individual has 
freedom of speech and writing* He has right to criticise with¬ 
in reasonable limits. The skilled legislators ani aW^e ad¬ 
ministrators cannot tell whether their laws and arrangements 
really cure the grievances they are meant to cure* They do 
not know ordinarily, the grievances exist unless they are told 
of them* Hence it Is the people themselves who are the best 
Judges as t-) whether the grievances are remedied or not* dommon 
people are to be empowered to insist the Government In wiping 
out the grievances. It Is essential that people are to be allow¬ 
ed to criticise and discuss what Government does* Hence freedom 
of discussion and freedom of criticism are vital for Oemooratlo 
aovernment# 

Democracy Is a cosqirehenslve term* it embraces dlffer«it 
phases of life* Xt seeks to govern all human relationships* But 
la practical life Democracy is kept restricted to a vwry limited 

11* Harold 3 * liberty maA Boyd cM B*lode, ”Bdncat%r^ Fraedom 
and Bamocractjf"., B* ipplam 
paga 166* 
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sphere» Polltloal Oetnooraejf does not auooeed If the spirit of 

Democracy does not touch human life* ''The persistence of class 

distinctions, racial antagonisms and prejudices, religions, In- 

tolerence, communalism, econonic exploitation etc. are some of 

the sjmptoms which clearly demonstrate the existence of a wide 

gulf between our ideas and activities between Democracy in theory 

and Democracy in practice'*. True Democracy rests upon ideals 

and institutions* Human life is to be respected in all spheres. 

John Dewey emphasises the importance of Democracy in all aspects 

of human life In the following words: "I think that unless de» 

mocratlc habits of thought and action are part of fibre of a - 

people, political democracy is inseoure. it cannot stand in Iso* 

lation. It must be butressed by the presence of democratic me* 

13 

thods in all social relationships'*• This statement clearly 
explains that Deitooraoy can succeed only when Democratic habits 
- are developed by the people in all walks of life* Life of 
the people Is to be democratised* 

people of a country under Democratic Government will be 
endowed with equal freedom, equal rights, regardless of their 
race, religion, sex, occupation or economic status* But how far 
these rights have been realised by the people of India? Demo* 
oracy today is more talked of than It is practiced* If freedom 
and equality were to be realised, social education mast come to 
the aid of Democracy. adults are to be enlightened to realise 
their responsibilities in a Democratic set np. 


12. Sharma wl Gated, "School gdntnlstratiom'*, page 4* 

13. Dewey, "Oemooracy end Bduoation", MiM^millon and Go., 
Hew Tork, IGSG, page 4« 
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Education In a OoToocrac/ Is not conoarnei with only tha 

Intalleetual developnant of Individuals but It is oonaarnad with 

all<-rouad dsvelop’sent of human parsonallty* It must «Qable his 

to loam the art of living» keeping in touch with the society and 

to develop his individuality and ultimately contribute hit own 

to social growth and progress* ’'Eiucatlon helps the IndlvlduaX 

to reconstru his experience in the light of changing clrcuia- 

stances and gives him that flexibility and adaptability which « 

14 

helps hln to adjust himself to dynamic society* • The concep¬ 
tion of eiuoation has undergone a change* To put in the words 
of «roshl» ’’Education Is no longer regarded as a mechanical pro¬ 
cess of transmitting Isolated bits of dry facts but as a con¬ 
sistent and comprehensive course of discipline pervaiive In Its 

Influence oiid culminating in the develop nent of an integrated 
15 

personality*** 


pormerly^ currloulua vas narrowly conceived* It was mere¬ 
ly confined to informational content, ivow it is broad-baaed to 
equip the students to meet the needs of changing social and eco¬ 
nomic conditions* to quote from the book on *'8ohool idmlnlstra* 
tlon” that "Curriculum now is to be life oentred aiming at achiev¬ 
ing better balance between subjects and current living and learn¬ 
ing conditions in the cooBianity*.^^ Furtiier‘'a wall orgsnlMd 


programme of eduoatitm will not be charaoterisel by regimentatlcm 
and uniformity but on the other hand will be sufficl«Q,tly charac- 

terlsed flexible and dynamic reflecting the activities of the group» 

idm 'shaxW'a^ Gaind, "School'idmiaistration'*| igra> 18S@| page'ts* 
16. The Hindu Theological High school Magasine, Vol* XXIX, 19SO«68, 
page 1, Hadraa* 

16 . ShAVsia. ead mainS. waakaal . *«»**.. totrnm 


17* Ibid - page lift* 




It Is already Indleated in the previous chapter > how the 

oonoept or Adult Kduoation ehonged into Sooi-il Bluoitlon to suit 

the living oondltlon of the people* Oandhlji desoTibea Soalal 

F.duoatlon as '^Kiuoitlon for life, 'Qirough life and throughout 
IB 

llfe*'< Hence Social Education extends Itself even after coa» 
plstin?: the iinlversity eiuoatlon* Soolal education helps even 
the fairly educated persons In solving the conqilioated prohleos 
of the mechanised life of today* 

tforthy gltlaenshlp t 

The object of leisooraoy Is not laerely to increase the in¬ 
tellectual powers of individual hut to lay the foundations of more 
Intelligent oltlstmahlp* Unless growing power of the State In 
all departments of life Is halancei by growin^^ Intelligence of 
whole body of the citizens, pOBooracy may prove to bo what Jarley 
callei liCa "self cancelling business"* 

The purpose of educati<m Is to fit a man for life in civi¬ 
lised commiBiity* Therefore education Is a peraan«it national 
neesssity, an Inseoaptble aspect of oltlsenahlp and therefore it 
is to be both universal and life long* The training of the adult 
citizen for the right use of his responsibilities can be achieved 
by specific teaching citizenship* 

The essence of Democracy brings not passive but aotive 

participation In citizenship* Bducatlm In a Democratic country 

will aim at fitting each indl^dual not only for his perscmal, 

doffiestlc and vocations! duties but also for those duties of cltl* 

zmiship* He Is to Xeams (1) what a natliM is and what It stands 

IS, (laiMihiil', 'o^tsd by' it*!.' Sli^wani* *Boa»' ''' 

Mucation^, 0hip!kd^|arht 19l$6, pags a* 
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for atid vhat Its plass is among other nations of the nodern i^orldi 
(2) what his duties ate to lt| (3) the eoonomia^ polltloal and. 
IntematlonaX oonditlons on vhioh his nations^ effiolonoy and wall 
being depends* 

The ottii^.enshlp can be fostered by wider edoeatlon* An 
edKoated nan always understands the States’ policy anti approves 
the things that are excellent. The desire for itore '.knowledge 
among men definitely eliminate the differences of oast^’s and creeds. 
Democracy will stand or fall not (^ly by Its success In developing 
the material %ralfare of the people but by Its success In foster¬ 
ing those Ideals of fellov-ship and service without which material 
welfare la of little use* 

The report of "Secondary Muoation aoBSolsslon" defines the 
nature of education for citizenship thus» "Ko education is worth 
the name which does not incmlcate the qualities necessary for liv¬ 
ing graciously* harmoniously and efficiently with oat's fsllov- 
men. Among the qualities whloh should be cultivated for this - 

purpose are discipline cooperation* social stniltlvaness and to** 

19 

lerance*'« 

?.duoation will always give to all Individuals an opeimess 
of mind and largeness of heart* dtlsm in Democracy will not 
only appreciate differences of opinion hnt will welcome then* for* 
differences among individuals are essential for tha growth of cul¬ 
tural Democracy, 


19, "Beport of geo^^idary Bduoaticai ciommisalon", dovemmnct of 

India Publicaticn* page mniatry of Baucation* Xew Delhi, 
I9S3, 
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world Oltlgenahlp * 

Oir ^dueatlonal institutions and other agencies of eduoa* 
tion are expected to foster ationg the people proper attitudes to* 
wards oltizensMp and desiooratlc way of life« 3ut the Ideal of 
citizenship should not be narrowly interpreted* It is to Incul¬ 
cate among the youtlis and adults of the country a spirit of in¬ 
ternational understanding) helping them to appreciate and 
stand that the world as a whole cannot progress If differ*, 
tions are obsessed with narrow and sordid notions* Science has 
bpotcen the walls bhat existed previously, between one country and 
another* the Report of the Secondary Kduoitlon Commission clear¬ 
ly explains the necessity of preparing tho citizens to the level 
of the world citizenship* the Report records thus; "The whole 
world Is so intimately Interconnected that no nation can or dare 

list} alone, and the development of sense of world citizenship has 

20 

become ^ust as important as that of national citizenship'* * Hov 

it is not feasible to thlnlc in terms of one country or nation* 

The events that happen in far off countries will affect our count¬ 
ry also* So the people are to think of the world as a whole, as 
the interdependence among the various countries has become the - 
order of the day. 

Thus education in a Democratlo country is expected to foster 
in all the adults a knowledge of history of other countries, their 
arts and literatures that through l^ese may come some understand¬ 
ing of their strivings, hopes and ambitions* 



20. "Report of deoondary Bducatlon ^smisslon" page St* 
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Leadership In Domoraoy . 

The world-wide meo: anleatlon lias not eliminated the la- 
portanoe of leaderships It is an established feat that in any 
free soolety^ however tin/} someone tends to give a lead} some 
one will have nKsre initiative, more inspiration than others, Si 
a DBMooratic country, there are men and women to whom everyone 
naturally turns in an, e.mergency, who are prep ired to take charge 
and see that things are done. 

The Oemocratie leader has to understand by intimate con¬ 
tact and experience the people he has to lead. He has to go - 
through the rough and tumble of ordinary life. "‘!he good de¬ 
mocratic leader should have learned In practical experience how 

21 

to slse up and use the expert knowledge of other people", 

A Demooratia nation today has to be well-educated. Leader* 

ship is to be stimulated by providing proper education, Lindsay 

says, "we cannot become an educated democracy, able to use all 

our latent ability for the wise and democratic conduct of politics, 

22 

Without a great extension of adult education". Ihe activities 
of the workers' educational Association and other organisations 
devoted for adult education naturally play a very Important role 
in making democracy a reality. They ulao make democratic leader* 
ship a possibility. Hence It is evident that Social Hiucatl<si 
is a means by which adults are enabled to become better and more 
intelligent citisenry in a democratic oonmninity* 

The qualities to become a leader in Democracy have already 

21, A«0, Lindsay, "I believe in Demooraey^S Oxford university Frese, 
Lo^on, ld40, page 3g, 

22, Ibid, page 
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been elaborated. If a men Is lasklng In those qualities, he must 
be willing to bs a follower. In the saheme of social organisa¬ 
tion no one person or group can furnish the leadership all the 
time. Today farmere son leads and industrialist's son follows^ 
tomorrow tho son of a factory worker furnishes the leadership and 
f^^rmer s son follows, 

AS Humayun Cabir writes, Detaocraoy offers equal oppor'buni- 

tles to all citizens* Ho feels that"democracy does not and cannot 

however mean the rule of all but only the opportunity of rule by 

all. Even in a 3Qiijooracy, there oust be a leader or group of - 

leaders taking decisions at different levels of natural life* In 

the old hierarchical forms of society, leadership was aocldsnt of 

birth, status or wealth. In any case it was confined to a oosyiara- 

tlvely small and restricted group. Today leadership at all levels 

is open to all members of the coimmmity* It is an opportunity of 

leadership rather than actual leadership which has been brought - 

S3 

within the reach of all". 

In a Democracy Intelligent followership is quite as impor¬ 
tant as leadership. people are to be educated to understand and 
appreci«^te good leadership, without intelligent cooperation, in the 
form of good followership, the bast of leadership is of little - 
avail. To put in the words of Mueller, "It is safer to have a 

whole people respectably enlight«ied, than a few in a high state 

24 

of science and the many In ignoreace,'* 

Joseph A« Schnmpter expresses that "the first condition for 

23« Humayun Khbir, "Education in lew India", Buskin louse, Lon&m, 
1236, page ?6« 

24. A«D* Haeller; "principles and Methods in Mult gdtueatlcite, 

Btfw ferki 1946, pegs S* 
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sudoessful nemooraojr is that human material of politics - the 
people uho man the party oaohines are elected to serve in Par¬ 
liament, use to cabinet office - should be of suffioi«atly high 
2S 

quality^* Ihis means more than that individuals of adequate 
ability and moral character mu-^t exist in sufficient numbers in 
a Derracratic country. Further, he says that ‘'above all, elec¬ 
torates and Parliaments must be on an in;-Gllectural and “lioral 

level high enough to be proof against the offerings of the hook 

9f 26 

and the crantf*. 

The voters outside the Parliament are expected to respect 
the division of labour between thesselves and the leaders they 
elects They should not withdraw confldenoe too easily between 
elections and when once they elected an individual, political 
action Is his bi;slness not theirs. They are to refrain from 
intruding him ^bout what he is to do* This sort of refraining 
from unnecessary interference in the day-to-day administrative 
affairs, reqr^lres on the p^rt of the electors in democracy, edu¬ 
cation for citizenship* The requisite Ideals, attitudes and - 
knowl'^dge should develop in them through social eduoation* 

Dangers of Ignorance In Democracy* 

Ifearly half the world today has accepted De'iK>cratic type 
of Dovemment* But how far these countries have succeeded in 
fostering Demooratic Ideals anong the people? ifow the investi¬ 
gator desires to discuss the dangers of democracy and the funda- 
i^iental requisites to over come thasa dangers* 

8S*^joaeph A*''sctma^ter '- page'^6*' 

26* Ibid, page 894* 





DeiRooraay t&l'ty, c-jn nt^lthsr pro;pt ^3 noj^ even nrsintain 
itself because it will alway-. be open to th.' Pis:-. oC being mis¬ 
led sni exploited y demagogues* \ demagogue always waits to 
exploit illiterate people. There is nothing so dangerous to 
the stability of a country as a demagov.ue arising and winning 
over illiterate inJ ignorant nob to his side* 

l*')* ^fuo,l.lor an iraerioan \d;^lt Eduontivmliil elab r ites 
how tht! people in power may exploit thi: "t't*^ if the people are 
illlternie, political machinery forws a olosed corporation with 
the ranit ani I'lle oi the party» the average voter beiui^ shut out 
from control. The remit of this mind of repPi-seniatlve leio- 
craoy naturally permits of abuses in public office: State and 
national scandals, looting of the public treasury, catering to 
special interests and big business, bossic i, tax inequities, ^ 

and the llice, which are not pleas.uit to contemplate but which 

27 

noverthelass lo occur". Hence a drive agnlnit llllt'^-raoy 
uni ignorance is a necessary protect Ion against all such evils. 

In a Oemocracy the rnajortty party will form the cabinet. 

The verdict of an arlthmetloal aadority is not always th© reflec¬ 
tion of truth. History his shown that often those who were in 
right had to struggle In a helpless minority. “'here is no guaran¬ 
tee that those that for ulate principle and dcter'iint policies in 
a >ejaooraoy «re the most desirable personalities. But yet to po¬ 
pularise th^'ir ideology and prolong power, they influence eiuoatiosi 
with their political doctrine and direct its progress along their 
lines. ihis is a danger against vdiich social educatitm in 

27* #i*n* i^ellsr, ^principles and Methods la Adult Education*, 

Mew Tork, 1940, page 8. 
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particular has to guard itself in Demooraoy. 

In a Oemocracy, there is ©very possibility of the minority 

people being crushed by the majority. The merits of the minority 

people will not be recognised. The influential people whether 

they arc merited 02 not will be at the hela of affairs of the 

State. '^Dwmocracy in action today pres<Jiits a very sickening, 

far dlff<='renLt from id6,al, imdcr the cloak of a popular sanction, 

e 

a f€!W power mongers who nre adapts in art of manipulation domina¬ 
te the situation. They adroitly hamtex down their schemes while 
maintaining the show of representative character. The electo¬ 
rate sinks into insignificance after the franchise has been exer¬ 
cised. The troublesome among them are silenced with a few crumbs 
of favour. The press and the platform serve as effective tools 
to strengthen power and crush opposition. In tho name of equa¬ 
lity merit is raur.rilei and aediocraty boomed"?® The above force¬ 
ful statement of Sri Joshi the Headmaster of the Hi-adu Theological 
High School, Madras, very truly depicts the real picture of the 
present oeroocracy in India. 

In order to overcome the above mentioned dangers, effective 
social education Is absolutely essential. in a Democracy worth 
Its name each individual has every right to grow to his fullest 
stature unhampered by man made obstacles. Re is the^e to offer 
best of his talents and mterglos In fruitful service to the nati£Si. 
The talents, skills and mergies of all citisens constitute natlcnal 
trust. Hence each ijiriividual is to be encouraged, helped and - 
guided to grow along his own lines. The same learned Headmaster 

28. "The HiMm Ideological High E«d}ool ifagaslntf*, page $■» 
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further says that the talents and skills of the oltlzans may he 

properly ohannellel in building the nation thus; "It is a nega-* 

tlon of Deaiooraay not to have the right laan in the plaoe and to* 

deny the nation the undoubted benefit of his superior powers. 

The talents of the oream of mankind have to be brought together 

and pressed into service If the peace and prosperity of the world 

29 

have to be promoted". 

Xn a Deraooraoy that a nice balance between individualism 
and cooperative effort is to be maintained in the social and eoo* 
nomlo system. The rights and privileges of the individuals to 
freedom and abundant life la to be guaranteed by ^e State. Mueller 
sayS) "Co-operation in the Interest of eommon social well being 
must become a guiding principle in Demcoratic philosophy. Co¬ 
operation is Demooracy's method of guaranteeing protection to the 

individual against autocracy and dictatorship in economics as well 

30 

as in Covemnent". 

In the present day world oemocracy is more abused than used. 
And here comes the supreme task that social eduoatlcai has to per¬ 
form in a Democracy. The primary concern of Social Bduoatlon is 
10 Improve moral and IntelleotuXal strength of the people against 
the dangers of Democracy. 

Panchayet Bad and Democracy. 

It is a common comment on democracy that It has failed to 
fu iction as an Ideal form of government. This may be due to defects 

29. "The Hindu Theological High School Magaslxie"^ 7ol« JOCUi 

1J959-Q0» page 6. 

30. A«Dt Maellcri "Principles and Methods la Adult Hdueatloa"i 

prentice -Hallf Idcm Hew Xorkf 1940f page IDk 
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in its organisation. The non existenoe of group aftsooi^tlona 
or Grama 3a!|has majr he considered as one of those organisational 
defects. In Great Britain and united States of America a begin¬ 
ning has been ^ade by a process of devolution and wider distri¬ 
bution of powers by the State. To-day local Government unlike 
in ancient India is practically and wholly a creature of the 
Central Government* 

Bi ancient India^ however the Central Government was raised 
on the bed-rock of local institutions. The relation of the Cen¬ 
tral Government to these small States was guidance by supervision 
and not by effeotive control. Local Institutions were created 
as auxiliaries to the Central Government. These institutions 

were largely soclalistlo in charaoter and thus embodied purs de- 
31 

mooratlo ideals. These local institutions eontalnei in minia¬ 
ture all the materials of a state within thems.lves and are almost 
sufficient to protect their members, if all other Governments - 
were withdrawn. If progress were to be real India mast advance 
on lines congenial to her culture and environment. 

Panchayat in Wew pemooratlo Bet Pp. 

Statutory Panohayats have been existing in the States like 
Madras, Bombay and Mysore sinoe three or four decades. But these 
Panohayats covered only limited nutdser of villages and had limited 
range of fxir.ctlons* The programme of organising panohayats on a 
country-wide scale oan be said to have started only after ind^^itsn- 
dence. 


31. V.R. Bamachandra oikshltar, "Hindu Administrative Initltutlemi", 
Publlidied by the nniverflty of Msdrsfy 1089, pages 89* 
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With the edvent of de'oooratlo Qonatltutloa, organisation 

of Panoha7^t3 received further stimulus. Panohayat Raj Is a oul* 

ulnatlon of the reoognltlon given hy our constitution to the role 

of Panohayats. One of Its directive principles enjoins thit the 

’’State shall ta^e steps to organise village panohayats and endow 

them with suoh powers and authority as may he necessary to enable 

3S 

them to function as units of self<^3oveminents*'• 

Panchayat Raj alms at making democracy real by bringing 

the millions into the functioning of demooracy* It is a system 

of gross-roots democracy which seeks to link the individual family 

in the remotest village with the Oentral Government. In other 

words, **Panchayat Raj will bring about a complete link-up of the 

33 

millions in this country from the Grama ^bha to Loka 8abha**« 

"The Hinistry of Qommunloatlon and Development has also been 
emphasising the role of local self-Govcrnraant institutions in trans¬ 
forming the Sommunity projects and Rational Extension Servioeti 
from Government's programme with people's participation into people's 
prograiuae with Government's participation".^ Hence it is essen¬ 
tial to build up the panchayat as a dynamic organisation whioh can 
fteek look after all the facets of life of the village community 
iirtiich could assume responsibility and provide necessary leadership 
for implementing development programmes in the villages* 


Rural Oevelopment and Rural welfare are possible only vith 
local initiative and local discretion. "Development ouuiot pro¬ 
gress without responsibility and powor. Oommunity 9evelopm«at can 


be real only idien the coamnmity under stands its problemii reallswi 
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Its responsibilities, exercises necessary xjowers throur.b its 

chosen representatives and maintains a constant and Intelligent 

vigilance and local administration, with this oh;Jective, we 

recommend an early establishment of statutory elective bodies 

and devolution of them of the necessary resources, power and 
3S 

authority**. 

Panohayats and Its \otlvitleai 
Constitution # 

The membership of Panchayat varies in different ntateg. 

The number generally ranges from 5-15 depending on the total po¬ 
pulation of the villages. Provision exists for raaervatlon of 
seats for scheduled castes and depressed classes and In soisi - 
States, seats are also reserved for women. 

Election to Grama Panohayats are on the basis of adult 
suffrage, by secret ballot. 

Punctions. 

The Panchayat is made responsible for the improvement of 
agriculture and cattle, preservation and i^rovement of public 
healtdi, maternity and child welfare, construction of and mainte¬ 
nance of village roads, marlcets, warehouses, bridges, drains, 
spread of education, watch and wards and such O'thers# They are 
also aslced to organise cooperatives and voluntary labour and to 
assist in Inqplensntaticn of Isuid reforms.^^ 

35. NBeport of the Team for the Study of Ooaaunity project and 
Hatlcmal Extension Services," 70 I. I, Committee on plan 
projeeta. Hew TMslhl, Kovember page 23. 

"A Digest on panoduiyat la4”, Department of Community Develop- 
jsent, Oovemment of India, Hew Delhi, l^ch 1221, page I« 
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Main sources of Inoo!a» » 

Panohayats have hoen empowered to impose taxes and also fees* 
They reoelve grants from the Governnent. Panohayats oan also levy 


a special tax on adult male 

37 


general activity, 
Dravbaolts of Panohayats 


Lil'riv A: Dticiuiiuntiition 
iM.if (N.C.E !iT) 

Acc.No 

.Date. n.-X-- ... 

ThQ drawbacks of pnaa^myalii ay ooiia LIMA fed ab present arise 


public work of 


nalnly due to two or three oauses* one is thit Panohayats In gen¬ 
eral do not truly represent all the elements in village life, fie- 
condlyi ther>^ are internal factions and te nl -s which mar the smooth 


working of these institutions* Corruption Is rampant In some Pan- 
38 

ohayats* "^ere is the constant possibility of the emergenoe of 
privileged groups; power tends to oonoentrate in a few hands and 
remain there*».®® 


Role of aoolal education in Panohayat Ral . 

Panohayat Raj is gradually encompassing the idiole of India* 

It is but inevitable that these local Self-Governments should de¬ 
velop both qualitatively and quantitatively. otherwise denocracy 
cannot be successful in India* Panohayat Raj has cone to stay and 
India has committed to it constitutionally. Are the villagers pre¬ 
pared to chew this hard nut I This is a big question mark hang¬ 
ing on the nose of the promulgators of Panohayat Ba^ Act. 

37l **A Digest 08 panohayat Bsji" »tr<ai 1&61| page 2* ^ 

38. BalaTantray 0. Netha Report» 'OomiUee m Plan proieott*, 

7oX« II 9 New Oelhii November lP57t page 7« 

39. B«Q« Netha Report, Vol. X, page &• 
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What is the percentage of literacy in Indie? Only 23 per 
cent can read and write. The reaninlng 77 per cent are illite¬ 
rate adults I aost of them are residents of villages. without 
being literate is it posalbl© for theai to Hnow the natiure of Pan- 
ohayat constitution? Can they elect right persons to the cove- 
table posts of Panchayat? will they use the power of discretion 
while franchising t w they Have they understood the value of 
frtinchisQ l will they not be misled by political demogoges l 
Do they Imow how and when to vove non-confidence notion 1 Are 
they veil fitted to participate actively In the panchayat meet¬ 
ings? What administrative experience have they gained? What 
do they know about taxation? Have they realised their rights 
and responsibilities towards their village? Without educating 
the majority of the villagers in these respectSi village pancha- 
yats cannot ftinotion in the way visualised by the exponents of - 
Panchayat KaJ* In a place where large number of people are un¬ 
educated | power, position and privilege are bound to concentrate 
in the hands of a few. 

It Is at this critical Juncture that social education should 
come to the rescue of people to tone up their educational standards 
to impart political education, to teach the working o£ Panchayat 
HaJ and their contribution in mahing It successful and to strength¬ 
en democratic constltutiim* Social education movement snst be 
launched seriously on the llnef suggested In the last Chapter of 
this thesis to make rural folk panchayat-dAded. 

Hence it becomes clsar Idiat for the snocessfuX working Of the 
PanChayats and o<ms«<^ently the success of over newly starteA 4m* 
moeracy 4ep«i4 largely m the crtatlen of an inteHifent citlkeiiry 
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in the rural area* in turny the effectIveneas of social edluoa*' 
tion prograiniim depends, partlouXarly In the rural area on the In¬ 
terest, initiative and leadership of the panohayats as looal ad¬ 
ministrative units* when the work of soolal education (whether 
organised hy national Extension servioes or any other social edu¬ 
cation agency) is entrusted to the Panohayats, it will result in 
making the social education programme effective on the one hind 
and in the strengthening of the panohayat HaJ on the other« 

Fnlighteniaent to Democracy * 

In India Democracy is yet In its infancy, ionstitutlonaltly 
the nation has aa.;epted Democratic type of Government* If ax^ 
party were to he in power it must get the support of the people* 

In order to support their Government hy exercising their fran¬ 
chise they must hecome literate oltisenst naturally every in¬ 
dividual has to be with all the essential qualities to have a De¬ 
mocratic Govomment* the educational plan should be so orga¬ 
nised as to prepare the people for such a Democracy* 

Bducatlott vary with the quality of life which prevails in a 
country* For instance one of the aims of adult education in - 
America is to Amerlctf^ise the limaigranta from foreiipa countries* 
The aim of the general e .ueatimn in the same country la to prepare 
the people for a oemcoratic type of aovemment* It was alleged 
In the Hitlerite Germany, that the Hasis were able to aK>uld all 
the youths of Germany to their will, eo did the Faoist Goverxuaent 
of Italy during ^e regime of Mussolini to turn the minds of the 
youths towards Fascism* Russian education is aiming at instill¬ 
ing the faluea of comnamism aa^ the peeplt of their 
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When sueh is the oase^ the aim of Indian eiueation is to Inonl* 
cate in the sons of her soil, the values of Do^aooracy. Of eoursa, 
it is rather very easy to aohleve this object, in a country where 
all the people are literate. India Is a country wiliere most of the 
adults are illiterate and in spite of this drawback, our elder - 
politicians have erected a henooratlc type of Government, thirteen 
years back for the imperative task of liquidation of illiteracy 
and ignorance can no Icuiger be postponed. 

In a bemooracyi there must be vide spread education permeat¬ 
ing the life of the community. This demands provislm for Ghi- 
vorsal free education to l^e growing generations. Universal frott 
eiucation is needed In our country with the extension of franchise 
among the people. !^mayun Kabir pleads for the wide spread edu* 
cation in a country where illiteracy is rampant, in the following 
words. *<F>ducation for children has increasingly become a first 
call on the nation's resources, children however take time to * 
grew up and in the mean time the events will not wait. In ooun«* 
tries where education is not wide spread and which have adopted a 
Democratic way of life, it is thus necessary to undertake special 
programmes to erradioate illiteracy among the adults. In this 
way al(me can the deficiencies ereatci by the past lack of educa* 
tlonal facilities be overcome".^ 

When India became free in 1947, hardly 15 per eent of the 
population was literate* If miy adults were counted and tdiey 
alone have the right of decision in a Democracy, the per esntage 


40. Hunayun Khbir, estucation In HCw India”, Saskln Sousef 
XiCndon, 1954, page 75. 
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of literacy was still lower, plairhaps not oven 10 per oent* It 
is a ‘oiraole of the history that, with 90 per cent of the people 
Ignorant of the world affairs, India eleoted a OoTemment vhloh 
has been allye to the demands of the modern world and so devoted 
to the promotion of world peaoe. 

With the tnorease of the political power of the people, a 
new awakening began in the oountry* "A Government resting upon 
popular suffrage esuonot be auooessful unless those eleot and who 
obey their Governors are educated. Since Democraoy repudiates 
the principle of external authority, it must find a substitute In 
voluntary disposition and interest; these oan be created by edu* 

41 

oatlon*** The above statement of Dewey indicates that the edu¬ 
cation for the electorates is the pre-requisite thing in Democracy, 

The extension of franchise entrtisted the rosponsibility of 
citizenship to all adult population of the country. Democracy 
is a new experience in the political life of the people In India, 
Adults are to be made literate to realise their responelbillties 
as citizens of their country, as George Washington has said - 
**ln proportion as the structure of a Government gives force to 
public opinion It Is essential that publio opinion should be en- 
lightened", president Hoover has also said that « Self-Govern¬ 
ment can succeed only through an Instructed electorate* 3 ^e only 

way in which ^at representative form of Government can persist 

43 

is through an educated electorate". Electorates are to be 

41, John Deweyt "Democracy and Sducatioa"i 1350, page 101* 

42, Paul H*3heats; "Adult Iducatlon * the 0 @aiatiiilt|r Apprma^", 

The Drydssi press, few Xork, April, 1!^, page 4, 

43* Xbid, page 4« 
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enlightenedj as all public activities in a Deiiocracy have ulti¬ 
mately to receive the sanction fro® tho conraon mn* ^4th the 
advent of aovaroign Dcaoiratic nepublio In India, Social Bduoa- 
tion has acquired, & political necessity and has come to stay per¬ 
manently just to enlighten the people In all aspects of llfct 

Indian Qovemment has been aonopollsed by single party* (pily 
a few people are carrying on the adrainistratlon of the Sovernment. 
If the people are not vigllent* tho party people will loot the 
public treasury. Jefferson says, “Cherish the spirit of our - 
people and keep alive their attention* If once they become in¬ 
attentive to public affairsi you and l and Congress and as3er!d)iiei, 

44 

Judges shall become wolves** • Hence the people are to be al¬ 
ways alive to tho day-to-day affairs of the dovernment. They 
are to become the watch-dog of the Qovemmental affairs* 


*■* 


44* A*D« Mueller, “Principles and Methods In Adult Edacati<m'*, 
page 13* 
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The inodern world la nvovlng towards Internatlonallaia and 

Interdependenoe* This refers not only to the political and - 

eoonomlo fields but also to the Ideological field* The In- 

possibility of living or thinking In Isolation and excluding 

external influence has thus become evident* It Is true with 

India also* Moreover tolerahae and appreciation of other ways 

of living Is inherent In our culture* in the words of Hadha* 

krishna'^^Hlndu thought never developed a Munroe doctrine In - 

loatters of culture* wen In the ancient times when India grew 

enough spiritual food to satisfy her own people, there Is no 

recorded age when she was not ready and eager to appreciate the 

products of other people’s imagination. In her great days - 

India conformed to the wisdom of the Athenians, of whom fraloleS 

said, *we listen gladly to the opinion of others and do not turn 

our faces on those who disagree with us'i Our fear of outside 

Influence Is proportioned to our own weakness and want of faith 
1 

In otiTselves** * 

Tb oopy t^e methods of another civilisation may well be dls* 
astrous, but to absorb the valuable elemonts of her Ideas ai4, 
after clothing them In native garb, to use them for inspiring 
Indian culture and tradition. Is surely a mark of wisdom of which 
Perloles would approve sad which all enlightened Xndlans would 
weloone. Hence it will be of real us* to consider at leveli 
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the spealal features of adult education In soiiie of the countries. 

So far adult education is concemed^ the ideas and practices 
developed in England| l>enmar!£) Tr.s«4« and Hussla are partioularlf 
useful for the enrlohiient of Indian culture. Even in the above 
mentioned foreign countriesy a few centurcs ago education was the 
privilege of the few. with the passage of time mi with the ad¬ 
vent of industrial revolution, the need for education was stoutly 
felt by the masses. With the development of democracy, education 
became a political necessity. as mantlonei in the preceding - 
Chapter, democracy demands enlightenment on the part of the citi¬ 
zens. lienee these industrially developed denaocratic countries 
like U.K. and and OenmardK took a variety of measures to - 

wipe out illiteracy and to Impart technical and political eduoa* 
tlon to the masses. Even after the introduotion of oompulsory 
edueatico); adult education in these cotmtries has come to stay as 
other typos of education. In the communist countries like Russia 
and China, Social education played a unique part in banishing il¬ 
literacy. **In 1897 , 78.9 per cent of the 1S6 million Inhabitants 
were unable to read and write In any language^. But now the 
Russians are claiming that 85 to 90 per cent of the people are 
literates* This is a miraculous achievement. The^ efore an 
attempt is made in this chapter to trace the adult education move¬ 
ment and its activities in the above mentioned four coxmtries so 
that they may be helpful in solving onr own problems in the field. 

Adult Sduoatton In Maland . 

Qrewth of Adult lEducatlon Movement a 

It is a mlftalce to iSxink that adult education In Engl.itad hegm 

2. Aurthur Harry iMilmsn « yoss]^ Bouoek. ^Oomparative Education**, 
Rew Tork, 1991, yaga 39€ 
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la 1798 with the establishment of the first adult sohool In 
Nottinghaa- If education is looked into ,ln terms of literacy, 
the study of books, and the discussion of problems of daily life, 
some provisions to that effect may be traced to the past ages* 

In the early days, the majority of the people were content to 
learn in traditional ways only what was necessary to fit them to 
the then existing system of life, So long the people lived 
under those earlier conditions, experienclns little change in 
their daily lives and occupation from generation to generation, 
illiteracy presented no problem* Communication could be by word 
of mouth and the ability to read was not so much needed in the 
pre-industrial age* The privileged few who needed it, had auffi* 
ci^t opportunities for education* There was no need to Impart 
education to the antire mass* 

Religious awakening in the 18th century * 

There have been three distinct types of movements contribut¬ 
ing to the growth of adult education In Britain* They may be « 
classified as followsi- 

u) The Religious motire; 
b) The utilitarian motlvef 
e) The Soclo-polttlcal motives 

The religious motive was supreme up to the time of the in¬ 
dustrial revoluticm* During that period education was not regard¬ 
ed as an essential condition of soolaX stability but was ca!tly for 
reading the Roly Scriptures* This reqpilrenMhiit led to i^e found*- 
tion, in 1698, of the society for the promotion of C^istian lotos- 
ledge* The object of this society was to teach young people to 
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read the Blhle* But In 1711 It sactmded its aotlvltics and 

opened night sohools for adults al«o* Thu.^ '^the first "jovoment 

In adult as infant education was sanctlfietl hy tliat I’nportant “ 

3 

objects "the dissemination of religious tmt-h" - 

Hale-vy describes the religious situation In the l@th oentury 
in the following words: established ohuroh apathetic, scepti¬ 

cal} lifeless^ sects weakened by rationalism} unorganised} their 
Tiisslonary spirit extinct'*» The mathodlst revival offered re¬ 
lease from the harsh doctrines of purltanlsm. It offered fresh 
Inspiration In the midst of the apathy Into which formal religion 
had fidtlen« \ new interest In the Bibj.e was created among the 
people by the vide distribution of the abridged verslcsis of the 
classios* Aooordlng to one of the historians this movement) - 
**uader the Impact of Methodism} and especially the constant goad¬ 
ing of tfesley their education was a continuous growth* The assi¬ 
duity with which many of these leaders under took to Improve their 

5 

Intelleotural life is one of the notable features of the Hevival'** 

This union of religion with popular eduoationi which began 
with Methodism} became characteristic of all the religious bodies 
In the early IPth century* It sprang from the belief that} if the 
poor were to lead moral, useful and happy lives Insplts of the di¬ 
fficulties of the times I they mfst be able to read the Bible* It 
was this belief that inspired the early Sunday sohools* The ex- 

perlenot in the Sunday schools also led to a realisation of ^e need 

S* Jt U Hiidscm$ *'Ths History of idolt Education'*, Xnngsians drs^ 
d C^*} 1851} page I* 

4* Hobert Peers; **Adult HduoatlQB} a Oomparative 8tnd3r'*i Boulledge 
and Kogan Paul} XondoU} 1B58, page 5« 

5+ jtbH] page 6* 
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for Adult eduoation and provided th® model for the early Adult 
schools* 

Soolal and Eoonoplo ohange and the dernand for popular eiuoatlont 

The later deoades of the 18th Century vltuessed far reaohlitg 
changes in the methods of production which altered the face of the 
Qotmtry and ohanged the soolal life of the nation* The early In¬ 
ventions In the te:&tllo and other Industries sounded the final - 
doom of the small independent producer in industry and weakens i 
the pofiltion of the farmer. Robert Peers desarlhes the condition 
of the people thus: "A new and greatly accelerated drift of po¬ 
pulation to the towns was set in motion and the industrial towns 
of the mid-lands and North started into ohaotlo growth* in 

the new centres of industry, with their itoprovised and overcrowded 
dwellings and factories which offered few amenities to those who 
worked In them, restraining influences were removed and evil condi¬ 
tions threatened whole populations with physical and noral degra- 
6 

dation”. 

Such means of education and instruction that existed in the 
older centres were not adequate to prepare the people for the new 
life* Ignorance now hecaae a menace to the progress of the people* 
Hitherto eduoation was Imparted only to the few# Hut now with tShe 
growth of industrial life eduoation heoame an urgesit necessity for 
the many* 

Now the proportion of illiterates was incrsamng, owing to the 
rapid growth of populatlaa* She ohild Ishonr was also need in the 
mills and they were not given sciy educational facilities there* 


6* Bohert Peerss ** Adult sduoati^** a oonpscmtiwe 6tody*' page a* 
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"Illiteracy was so wide spread, that only 33,7 per oent of males 
and 49*5 per cent females signed with a tnartt".^ This olearly 
Indicates large number of people were not able to read and write* 

In this sltuatloui religious education could not be catered 
to the needs of the society* Hence the attach, on mass education 
became the slogan of the day. It w*s to this task that the adult 
schools of the early nineteenth contury oaae into fore. 

The early Adult Schools . 

For the first time in this new ago, lllltGraoy began to be 
felt as a reproach, as something to be ashamed of* This feeling 
grew as more children learned to read in day schools. The parents 
began to feel Inferior to their ohiidron. The working class people 
began to feel that they were cut off b/ their ignorance from a - 
world of Ideas and aspirations. 

Schools were started to teach reading to people of all ages 

StActS-* 

In wales. Some circulating were started in providing educational 
facilities to the rural people# Hudson mentions the first school 
established in great Britain e^tcluslwely for the education of adults 
at Ball In 1811, the credit for which is given to the minister of 
the place the Rev.T. :^arlds. 

The movement spread rapidly# By 1813 there were 21 schooXi 
for men and 23 for wom<rat# ^ese schools after completing their 
limited task faded away# The purpose of these schools then was to 
help them to reed the holy script. When a pupil was able to read 

7. Robert pesrss “idult iducatlca** a dos^arativs Study" i 
page B« 
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distinctly the Bible he was to be dlsialssed. 

methods were slgiple* Hie schools opened and closed 
with prayer. The teacher would read a portion of the scripture 
and would put ciuestlons to the scholars. peoord of attendance 
was kept. Olaolpllne was usually very strict* 

A.3 a result of this mov'emeJit, thirty thousands of poor peo¬ 
ple in England acquired the power of reading the lifev Testament. 

About two hundred and fifty thousand persons including Scotland 
were taught to read in Adult Schools in the IT.K. The mixing of 
young persons with their elders brought decline of the Adult 
schools. yet the Adult School niovement in the first half of the 
19th century helped to spread more widely the growing Interest 
In the etucatlon of the people, a new generation arose) then- 
selves rising in the scale of Intelligenoe and desiring a wider 

circle of knowledge than merely reading one book. 

« 

The Mechanics^ Institutes. 

Changes in methods of production Increased the demand for 
skilled workers, and the need was felt to teach them the scientific 
principles of the various trades. This led to the starting of 
Mechanics institutes* The first He<^banlos' Institute arose at 
Glasgow out of the spontaneous Interest of a group of working men. 

Dr. George Blrkbeek, laid the foundation for the Meohanlos £astltute« 
Glasses were started under the auspices of the Mechanles* Institutes. 
The success of the classes, laid the foundation for the Mechanics 
Institutes, and “^e movement In the Industrial centres. There were 
in 1S50-51, 610 Literacy and Mechanics Institutes in Mglaad, with 
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with a Tiembershlp of X02,050 and a total number of 691,500 
volumes 3Ln their libraries’**® 

The motives which inspired the pioneers of the Institutas 
ware the highest and the movement had all the possibilities of 
a great future* Berkbeck, speaking at tho laying of the founda¬ 
tion-stone of tho London Institute, said, ’’dw hav& %© foandol 
an edifioa for the diffusion sjind advanoef^iorit of huiiinn. Jniowledge* 
Now we have begun to erect a torapla wherein man shall extend his 
acquaintance with the universe of mind, and shall acquii'i]: the 
means of enlarging his dominion over the unlverso of iftatter. ^ 

be. 

this spot hereafter the charms of litoraturc shall^displayed, 

and the powers of aolenoe shall be unfolded to the cost humble 
9 

enquirers'* • 

But} Mechanics Institutes Movement was one of failure* It 
failed to realise in practice the cultural aspect and adhered to 
the 90 *s«ii bmantu more limited utilitarian purpose by 

resorting to the teaching of such branches of science as were of 
immediate use to the mechanics said artisans in the exercise of 
their respective jobs* Though these Institutes failed, they - 
helped to lay the foundations of a future system of technical - 
e lucatlon* 

T ^ducatictti for Social Baaiyiipation . 

The religlo-phllaathroplc motive of the seventeenth and the 

early eighteenth oentules and the utilitarian motive of the H«- 

8. jr*w* ’'Huds^'iSuit^ducatios^’T 'longmems arS' 
and Co*, 1^1, page 

9* Hobert peers} **iidult Mucatioa in l^actice**, 1834, 

pages 
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Meohsmla' s Institutes had a oo*nparatlvely narrow appeal# the real 
notlv© oa^e fpoB Soalo-polltloal considerations "hloh gave to - 
adult education a new orientation# 

!E%ie lack of education now came to he regarded as a symbol of 
poiltiaal Infepiorltyj and the insistence on the need for educa« 
tlon as a means to social and political emancipation beoarae a cha* 
raoterlatic of all struggling working class organisations of tjie 
first half of the oentury# This enphasla on education now la to 
remove the social Ills and political ills* 

l?utual Inprovmant sool»-*tif»3 cafie Into er.isteace with a view 
to Insisting on r^ht- part of the people to avoid aleohal and gaato- 
llng and to seek knowledge for seif'-Improvement# 4 more speclflo 
reason why working men should seek eduoatlon 1b suggested In the 
following statement of Robert Peer's* “The battle of Improvement 
Is now fought with tongue and pea and every man should be quail*" 
fled to share In the glorious strife's Now the desire for ln*» 
teileotual amusement seems to have entered Into all ramifications 
of society* 

It Is through the knowledge that the few gain power over the 
many} It was that that made many seek knowledge to gain power* 
There is x in this striving to achieve a new dignity^ a new sense 
of indepsHQ^onoo and to escape from dogradatlon* fhls eomes out 
more clearly in tho straggle for political equality Which came to 
be concentrated In the chartist noveottkt* 

Trade unions ^ working class organisations clued at attalttlni 

10* IU»bArt Peers* *idttlt Sduoatlon” Jk Qoma^atlvo Studyt 

iWf pai* St* 
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polittoal equality. These organisations holloved that no effort 
on the part of the working oDass oould be effective imless ttiey 
gain the power to vote, tondton working Men^s Assooiatlon ex¬ 
pressed the further oonvlotlon "that so long as the people were 
ignorant I their atxniggle to achieve equality of political status 
weakened that even if the battle of Universal suffrage were won^ 
unehtcited people would be unable to reap the full advantage of 
their enfranchisement* *;fluoation was therefore a necessary con¬ 
dition for complete OManoipation"^'^ 

William Lovels and Thomas cooper strove hard In disseminat¬ 
ing knowledge without the activities of these men, the modem - 
adult education movement from university extension to the Uni¬ 
versity tutorial class, would scarcely been possible. The tradi¬ 
tion and even the forms of voluntary, purposive adult education 
were finaly established in the midst of the struggles, which occu¬ 
pied the greater part of their lives, to achieve en enlightened 
democracy. Tli» people*i colleges cuad Xondon working Hen*s :k»llege 
are some of the important agencies which latmched the movement to 
spread education for the social emancipation of the people and also 
to lift them from political backwardness. 

The beglnniaiie of the Modem Mov<m»ant» 

The modem movement beXemss to the 20th century, but it has 
Its roots in the last century. Xt was the triumph of 10th century 
liberalism, the acceptance and consolidation of working class orgsr 
nisatlons and above all the tlniversal elementary education uniier 
the act of 1370 gave impetus for adult education maitmmtm Wm 

i 11. ' i^bert "pwsi.' 

I It^dshf liM, paft M* 






the new agenoles like working olass institutions, Trade [Tnlons, 
do-operatlve and friendly Societies, workers Educational issoola-’ 
tlon, University Extension Departments began to Impart higher edu¬ 
cation to the adults who were deprived of It In their age^ 

It may Interf'Stlng hero to rlaborate an aoaount of the acti¬ 
vities of Wor ters' Educ-ational Association, miivorsity Extension 
Departments and other Informal agencies of Adult Education that 
are working now In Great Britain* 


tfn,lverslty Extension * 

Liberal forces which had transformed so many aspects of the 
life of the nation In I3ie third qtuarter of the 19th century did 
not deawe untouched the older universities, hitherto the homes of 
privilege and oonservatlsm. 


As a result of change In all walks of life, the Universities 
decided to Impart educatiem to the non-oolleglate students by open¬ 
ing colleges In Industrial centres- It was Sewell, as early as 
laso who asked the Tlhlversitles that "though It may be Impossible 
to bi'lng the masses requiring education to the university, may It 
not be possible to carry the university to theaf*«? Further he 
elaborated the purpose and programme of the university Extension 
work in the foXiowing sentences: "At lu'esent our students are - 
drawn for the most part from the upper class# She intelligence 
of the lower classes is wasted because they hare no opportunity 
of obtaining education beyond the standard of natlcHoal school# 
what the church did In the falddle ages, the Grammar schools aivl 


19# Hebert pe«r«t ”Aiiilt%^ Ooa^ijratlve Study, londohi 19^, 
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Univernitlea should do now for them* They should, open a career 

fcif suoarlor tvsitiural abilities* They should 50 to seek those who 

13 

cannot come to them". 

It Is not possible to expect the great bul^ of the youth of 
the nation to go to the universities but It Is the duty of the unl» 
versltltS evolve programmes to suit the eonvenleme of those un¬ 
fortunate* jalllions k’ho could not bavo the benefit of tTniverslty edu- 
oation* 



Only .about one acyfjnth of the tutors are employed by the Tbal- 

IL. 

versltios for extra-!iwr»l wrk In « full time capacity. T.artjo 
number of part tlmo tittors iirill be conducting classes. It has al¬ 
ways bom recognised, both in Dhlversttips end la the Workers’ - 
rducatlonal association} the success of extra-muTal teaching calls 
for more thftn good academic qualifloatlons. Many men and women, 
clergy, Jotrmallsta and people in other waists of life will be In¬ 
vited to take classes in their spare tlmeii 


Part time tutors will be ei!ploy«d by the extra-maral depart- 

tttr.ts for teaching purposes. Hesldent tutors render nuch besides 

taachlng, service to adult eduoatton In. their districts. They be- 

coi>ie guides, caunasllojs and friends to th.e students and student 

organisations with whom they work. addition to oonductlag fer- 

raal classes, they will arrange lectures and some times even deliver 

short courses of lectures to Interest large audiences, they will 

act as a liaison officer between their departments organlsttlens« 

13« Eobert Peerst *4dult fducatlon’' a Oonparatlve ^ttady, pages - 
/L ‘ S0**4^X-)i- 

M 3A* Ssi MitXt WiMf 

1 S 631 , page dliiii' 
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In thelp locality which may use the facilities ppovldecl hy the de¬ 
partments« 

Ihe Nottingham diversity Adult Education Department has pro¬ 
vided a full time post graduate course of training ext^ding over 
one academia year to award a Diploma in ;dult Eduoation. Provision 
has also been made in the Oxford University to enable the young - 
graduates to spend a year, studying and gaining experiimice in adult 
eiuoatlon with a view to equipping them for service as tutors or 
administrators* Other universities will provide shorter courses 
for new or would be tutors. 

Programmes under unlvsrsity Extension aervioes. 

The facilities provided by the departments may be olasslfled 
as a part time or full time residential} or according to purposes* 
They serve as vocational or non-vocational or in terms of subjects, 
as social studies, literature and the arts or science. 

The subjects will be thoss which the Ministry recognises as 
suitable for the liberal education of adults* The following aub« 
jects were taught during Id49->S0} history, International affairs, 
current affairs, social sciences, geography, ^gllsh literature, 
the arts. 

In all classes of every kind and in nearly extra-mural areas 

15 

whmen students out number men* 

Methods. 

Throught the history of extension woxHk, the lecture has bean 

15. s.E* Kaybouldi «uniirsriAt|c^ in Alnlt £dncation», unsts#, 

Paris, 1555, pags IS. 
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a ohl«f ffleans of Inatruction. T’.laborate printed ayllatuses will 
frequently be prepirel for the use of students, coo^rislEig synop** 
ses of the leotures, suggestions for reading and topics for essays 
Ihe discussion will be generally adopted la the classes* 

TMiverslty Kactenslon tectares* 

It was In the later part of lOth. century, the Tinlversitles 
laid the foundation for this work by establishing organisations 
to prorlde courses of extension lectures for the part-tl’^ students* 

CaBbrldge was the first university to create an extra-mural 
organisation. The ground for this had been prepared by James atuart. 
Re hoped the lectures would be attoided by audiences of working meh| 
but the rediest response came from middle class women. 

The Workers Educational Assoclatloa and ttoivarsity Tutorial Classes. 

The features of the Uhl vers ity Extension movemwit contributed 

to the founding of the Workers Educational association* «Albert 

Hansbridge the founder of the workers ?4uoatlonal Association con- 

cel yed the ASSOC la tl(Si prlnarily as a means by which working class 

people and their organisations on the one hand and the university 

Extension organisation on the otaier^ might be brought Into touoh - 

Ifi 

with one another to their mutual benefit** • 

The Joint Oonmlttee of Uhlverelty teachers and working olass 
representatives appointed In 190?» became the model of dscford and 
all other universities. m 1909 a aentral Joint Advisory CommitUe 
for tutorial classes was formed to «Mble TMlverslty and vovtclng 
class rejn^esshtatlves to meet at a national level and ccsisidw ways 


Id* s.K* Bayb«ntldt "diversities In Adult Education**, unesccj 
Hm, fags 
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17 

and means of fostering the new type of work* 
yinanoes . 

She principle source of revenue of the extra-miral departments 
In England and Vales Is the grant reoeived from the Klnlstry of Edu- 
O' tion, This a»9otints approximately to one-half of the total Inoome* 
They also get from the Tmiversltf grants oommlttee. About 30 per 
oent of the Income of the departments comes from this source* They 
are also assisted by the local Education authorities and certain re¬ 
venue Is got from the miscellaneous souroes^ including fees paid by 
the stud^ts* 



£n the broadest sense University extra-mural work, like other 
forms of adult education In Bdtain Is a product of democratic aspi¬ 
rations* 


Many of the men and women who with the rise of the labour party, 
have gone Into political life, locally and nationally, have received 
much Of their training for public life though verkers Educational 
Associmtlooi and classes staffed by for It by university jrolnt Oommit- 


workers Educational Association * 

The contribution Which the Vorksrs Bducatlonal Association has 
made to adult cduo^tloB In the past half a century Is really great* 

It has opined a new si^acrc of educati^aal activity what is smar CHUM 
Adult Sdntaticn Itosmmwnt* In the words of Tiotiieyi *lt has hesn 
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youp aven If you win that vlotory, you will ha trodden 

ag^lln under the feat of knowledge if you leaxre knowledge in the 

hands of the privileged) heoause ioiowiadge will always win over 
21 

ignoranee" • 

The progress of workers F.duoatlonal Assoolation was slow in 
the first few years of Its Inception* By 1&06 the ‘Workers F/luaa- 
ticmal ^ssooiation had 23 hranches, 283 affiliatei sooU^ties and 
a total Tiembership of 2)6i2« Its rapid growth dates from 1908^ 
yhon the is.ioolation achlcvol a closer partnership with the tmi- 
versitles tutorial classes^ 

The Workers ^uo <tlonal Association between the wars* 

The aotivitlos of the W*r.*A* never suffered a set hack dur- 
Ing war tines, But the stronRth of the evening classes was decreas¬ 
ing* This wag dus 1m long hours of labour, low standard of hous¬ 
ing of a large part of tho working population* 4 s the conditions 
of labour improved, and tii» rapidly ohanglng social and political 
environments, turned the minds of ordinary people to gain the powers 
of understanding and self-expression to solve the soaial and poll* 
tloal problems for themselves* 

Th'S workers K mcatioml •.ssoolntlon Itself provldad classes 

of a less advanced kind and the methods employed were BK>4ell«d upon - 

those of the tutorial classoa* a variety of subjects were taught 

to the pupils. Since the beginning of the first world war the «»- 

Idiasls was placed upon the social studies and sKjdem history* dlass* 

«s In literature and other arts suhiecta ware v«»?y snail to propor- 
, tlon of the total, and classes in science were ccs^iletcly Ifcklag* 

121, peers $ "idult Bdccatica^ k CeniMirativ# Study” page Sd* 
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Inforiual A'3ult ^d,ugation » 

Most of the Infotnal work in adult education Is done hy the 
voluntary agoneiea which are not responsible hodioa. Adult 
8choole> cooper'itlve societies, Towns Men Guilds, Woaiea’a Institu¬ 
tes -ir© 3 !ie of the Infornal AduDt TSdvcatlonal agencies of the 20th 

oet-tui'y* So^e of their activities spr^nir from r^'ligious iBotlvasj 
22 

others seovlir. 

Adult Schools . 

” Adult Schools are groups which seok on thv? basis of friend- 
ship to learn together and enrich life through study, appreolation, 
social serrloe and ohodlenoo to a religlotts ideal". 

The years of study is designel to introduce the student to a 
variety of iwidorn achievements 111 -Tuidlclne, physics, chemistry, - 
engineering and so <«• 

!Ih 0 Guild Movement . 

Guild Momenient is somewhat similar to Adult School movement* 

The members of the Guild movemoit meet once in a week in the winter 
months. These movements have encouragad literary and as well as 
devotional studies and have developed the ability of members to 
debate and to prepare papers on literary subjects. 

The Jo-operatlve Movement i- 

FroA the earliest days cooperators have shown enl^slasm for 

. education. They set aelde two and half per cent of their 

. . . _ _ . ..... . 

tJB2. Baker* "Trends in English Adult iducation", x,ond(m, 191^, 

page 137* 

* ibid *■ page 33$, 
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profit for eduo'itlonal purpoaos. The provision has grown to an ^ 
l-n^rss^lvs extent on the teohnloaX and vocational aide* 

Women are prominent In all liberal and recreative education 
undertaken by the cooperative roove^^nt. 

The Moafflas It^stltutes* 

Informal aiuit educrjtlon flourish!^a p-,rtioularly strin^jy in 
woraenn organisations. The? .'omen^o Inatltatps have caught the 
pvo^lc Imagination to a specinl degree beoa\i3e their work has pe¬ 
netrated Into the moat remote rural DlJ^trlcts, 

**It la a rule of the -KJVfimQnt that Institutes should have 

monthly sneetli-oga to transact b;\alnese} oduo.itlon tl ithd soolal, 

Tiucational proara-inios will prjictloal ln~tru:tton In rural 

24 

domsstic scle:io« in I crjiftfl’^. 
present pattarm 

Partnership and position of Hesoonslble Bodies » 

the pres nt organisation of ndiult education in this country 
rests upon a partnerahln between tha Thlverslties, voluntary agen¬ 
cies - predomlneutly th® workers Bducatlonal Association, the local 
eduoatiaa authorltlea and the Ministry of Educatton. Although under 
Act of 194<-:t; a duty Is lupostd upon local education authorities to 
seen a the provlaion for thel** area for adequate facilities for far¬ 
ther education, yet the greater burden of liberal adult educatieii 
Is Shouldered by responsible bodies and not by local education am- 
thorltles, ihe responsible bodies Include tmiverslttes acting - 
through extraimiral departmi&nts azi^Ol dlffarent District organleatlmns 

24* W»Q« BakttTt ^Trends in Bi^i^ Adult fiducatlcif* , loadoii) 1SS9| 
page 13?« 
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of the w^ricers 493ooiitlan. Map f?o*3L/wl31 show th® 

localities if the organisations of the Thni/erslty an! iorlters 
■^Jua stLonil Assoaiitlin Jlstrlota in Britain. 

T.oaal ^dueatiott .wthorjty * 

loail location authorities In their evening Instltutee hive 
conoentratei in the 'anln on those aspects of furtr^br ei’^oalion for 
aiiilts whloh are either vocational or r -sraational In oharacter, 
leavln? liberal studies to responsible holies* 

/ininqe. 

finmaiil aid given by the authorltie;9 t-ito the f jra 
of grants per clan-ij to atuppl«ai‘'nt those iiile the* liniritry to¬ 
wards thn teac’ An.' cost* 

The ’Ministry* 8 share In the partnersiap Is largtsly finnnoial 
in its naturo* responsible bodies are in the unique position of 
reoaivlrig direct grants fr;>a.th# Ministry, hitherto based oa 75 
per cent oi thu Lf'iohlag 3ost, vhtoh in-iluios the tutors foe and 
also necessary e;ipti,niiU»re on travelling 'md aatntensnoe illowsnoet 
in connection with the visits to classes* lut the oo3t to the 
Ministry in total grants has Inoressei such more than la proportimi 
to the increased nU'Sbers of classes and courses an! the increase 
in thf* nuaber of students. The principal reason for this is to 
be found in thn appoiat-ient of full tlve tutors by responsible 
brllea since 1931 and the considerable increase in their numbers* 
The figures la Table 1 for significant periods, particularly be* 

f jro and after each change ia the Kegulatlons will make this - 

, 25 

clear* 

25. Bobert Peerss "Adult iducatifui" A Comparative 3tudyf Load, 

1958 1 page 105* 
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Adult Mnoatloo in A—rioa * 

The Tiaokground ; 

Adult eduoatlon In 'Ugland as eXabairated In the forgoing 

rf^y IhjL o.djLL Lei 

pages vas latsndad ^^elonglng to ona culture civilisation and erne 
language of a United area* Hence they had no striding problens 
nice the countries of Huselai India and tr> In these coun¬ 

tries people belonging to various types of culture civilisation} 
language and nationalities arc expeoted to be laoulded Into coa- 
Dton n^tl'mel patterns} broadly considered as ossential fron the 
point of sadta stability and Integrity of ttie natlcsi. Hence 
the problems are too nany« The real value of ounsiderlng those 
partlcul'ir problems of as they are of lisianse help in 

tactcllng our o%ni problems in the field. 

tTnlllce f.nglmd the is considerably vast In area* one 

has to travel 2,800 miles aoross the continent or 1,600 mil«e fro« 
north to South* '^Xt is a land of contrastss small scale farming 
and extensive cultivation in the middle-vest} great corsnerclal 
centres llhe Hew York, Ihloago, Philadelphia, an3 X.cs Angeles 
or teeming centres of industry such as Pittsburg or Oetriot, end 
remote and still primitive settlement houth of the Igasom -Dlicm 
line and between the rich black-earth regions of the east and the 
well watexvKl agricultural lands of the pacific coast*** the 
great population of 151,000,000 coming from different parte of the 
globe, oontains large eleswmts tlmt are not yet fully aesimilatsd* 
the growing negro popnlatitm cf ever 15,000,000 which repreaeii^ 

26, Hebert Feeret **Adult iduaaticnr** a OcMagi^arative Study, 
londm, im, page S66« 
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an awag© of oultur® fai* below that of the w-^ltea, 

411 these factors will Influenoe the nature and oharaoter 
and developmnt of adult eduoatlon in I7«3»4« 

The expanding role of Adult Bduoation * 
growth of a ooneegt* 

organised eduottion for adults has existed in Tl.ri«4« since 
early colonial times. But this education was Just preparing 
the.^ for oecupation. After the civil was people realised the 
systamatlc learning even beyond school years. 

'’The idea of free education for all children germinated 

early in the colonies and oame into fruition under the pronm-- 

tional efforts of suoh leaders as Horaoe Mann and Henry Barnard 
27 

(1811-1900)•» 31noe then educational opportunities have been 

extended to all. To-day high school graduation is widely aooept- 

•d as the birth right of every Amerloan YoUth« Kow aornuunity 

lollages in unerlca are developing the idea of life long learn* 

ing for all. The guestlon that "If unlimited eduoatlon is good 

28 

for youth, why should it not be good for adults as well”? Is 
being asked. This means that people of all ages will volun* 
tarlly seek solutions to their problems of living through eduoa* 
tional processes. 

After world war XI Adult ’Education is rapidly growliig in 
America. The participants In adults sduoatlon include two-thirds 
of the total populatloa or according to the on&sms of 1850 over 

27* Homcr gempfers "gdult Bducatlon*', Hh grwv-Hill Book OcBipsiiy» 
]^c*t NSW T^^k, page 9 

28* Ibid - page 4* 
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XOO aillltott adiilta are beine benefited by adult cduoatlon. 

Gro¥th In participation* 

Mserioa is a wealthy lanU If adults in any part nf thd 
sonntfy desirei any type of eiucationj the agenbles of education 
would leap forward uni provide free educutlnn at convenient lo¬ 
cation under 2 efl.>?^rshlp, ?h*-’ n^oftio genera'* “^y parti- 

clputt.' wh-*?! such facilities offered by the voluntary agencies, 
After the World war II the l.»pox‘taaae of idult gtluoatlon has 
been remlliwd by all, 

\fter tlw period of high IjBmigration evening sohooJs filial 
with tne foreign bom, aut the current increase is for the high 
eraployiaent, 7hu rapid growth In adult education Is due to the 
presaue th'it os sc froia the public, .dlioclfing develop ment la 
science unu technology gavw further inpotus for adult education* 

I'hc hunger for learning aaong adults arises priaarily fron 
four causest 

hiae in Sducational level, 

ts the general eiucstlonal level rises decade after decade^ 
Tore adults recognise th*^ vali’e of furthe r education. A® long 
as employers place n preniumi on aoadciulo credentials» iiany adults 
who lack diplomas began to aesilt thesi, \ nation with a rising 
eduoational level can expect a growing Interest in life-long 
learning, 

S. leraands of the changing culture,. 

Adults are becoming more avaro of the modern life and t^e 
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valu« of eluo'itlon in helping them adjust to onltural change* Two 
world varS) within a generation, an econo tiIc depression, !?uropean 
unrest, the struggle of people In nndeveloped areas, the Korean 
confliot and other post-war events-ati underscore the facts of 
change* The world Is moving and the people do not want to be 
left b4^ind« Increasing nu>i^er of adults are realising that th¬ 
rough continued learnlnj; they can keep up with the changing ti ies, 
that they can gain n sore dv:slrabli, status and play more Impor¬ 
tant roles* 

3. The Influence of war . 

During world war IX niort' adults engaged In systanatlc and 
intensive learning than at any previous time In history* Millions 
more engaged In learning Incident to the occupational sari shifts 
accompanying reconversion to a peace-time economy and the indus¬ 
trial aivi the economic mobilisation following the Korean out-breaic 
called for still further learning* 

1* The need for human association. 

urbanisation and Industrialisation increaaed mobility of the 
population, reduction of family sise, fragmentation of family life, 
'tnd related social and economic circumstances Increaseddcnellness 
among adults* In a world, subjected to such rapid changes, edu¬ 
cational programmes are helping among people to maintain contact 
with the culture of their time and to avoid social and psychologi¬ 
cal Isolation* Increasingly, adulta are finding persimai satis¬ 
faction and mental health through participation In sducational 
groups, which provide both reputable clrouustaaces and laudable 
reasont for coai^anlomiAilp* 
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:^:n the Development of Pe’Hooraoy * 

«0ur forefathers saw clearly th-it political demooraoy de* 

29 

pei^s upon an eluoated oitizenry'*. in so far as ooverniient 
In a representative deiaoaraay rests broadly on public opinion« 
satisfactory solutions to public problems Aepeni. upon an intel¬ 
ligent citiaenry, "dulto auot inform themselves and seeJe en¬ 
lighten ^nt as n'A' issues ax'isu, for the aiteriiutiv^i is atagna- 
lion and dwoay. If the I'rec Viorld is to endure, thi total citi¬ 
zenry must continuously ungagv^ in oieatlvu loarnlng '’^nd put that 
learning into constructive aopion* 

The Forms of Adult 'Kducction > 

\dult oducf ition tn the unltod «5tate3 is provicleil tiainly 
throagh thf following ag- ncios.- 

1* Universities and colleges; 

а. igricultural Fjetension UepartraentSi 
3« Public aohaols; 

4. Public Libraries 

б, Labour unions. 

university Extension i 

The idea of university Extension came to U»8.iL* from England* 

In the beginning there was stach opposition in academic circles, 

Wlsoousln was the pioneer utate Inotitutlou to bagin the vortt in 
30 

1888-89. The Universities of California and Chicago began ex¬ 
tension worlc during 1890-91 and 1893 respeotlvelyf *Cb«ia gradu¬ 
ally University Kxt«nsi<m oepartaeats ware established In 28 

29. Hotter Kcapfert "Adult gducatitoP. 7erle« page 13« 

30» Bsnm 7 liWailiii "Burel Adult Hsealilon Oo.* 

nw wUf 3im» . 
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imlTerslties • 

Sot)pa and Punatlon of the nnlvarglty Ts-actcnaion Denartm^ts * 

The term Tjniversity Extension la use^l to naan the extension 

Of iTnlvaraity teaching* jr* Moulton suggested that the word 

31 

"'■xtension’^ is to he underst »od In three senses: (a) the exten-* 
'*i'>n of nnlver‘*Uy e^’ioitl^n to thp who:\e aount^ir and to nil non 
and wamen in it, (b) the oxtension of imiveirsliy educsttion through 
tlio whole p rlod of .tian’s life ana (o) the extension of what a 
*fni rerslty stands for to all the vital interests of life* 

T.T.andl-r ^^>79 thus with regard to the? functions of 

Unlt/ersity extensions Thr functions of TJnlverslty B?WieNi4p Exten- 

cion Depart^n+s ar- to taicc to extra^ijural students cultural 

advantages offered in residence to disseminate widely the Jtnow- 

?nige gained in reaoarch «# and, investigation to strw^o as a clear- 

32 

In^ house of information and educational Rwidance* 

In a rapidly changing civilisation^ conetantly modified by 
technological advance, society and educational institutions arc 
becoming aware of the impossibility of providing in tSic schools 
and colleges all the education and training a man nseds* «Th* 
traditlonil idea of an eduC vtlonnl p®’'lod in life is gtadully 

33 

giving place to the idea that learning is a life long process'** 
Hence the people who hav^ hnd high school education can gala 

31* Baldwin H« Woods I HeXtn» T« Haamarbergt universities ia idnlt 
T:d«oatloi^S Uhesao, Paris, 1952, page 13S* 

Bensaa T* ttsadlsf '^BaraX iduli Sducation'* , pafa 39* 

33. haldvln M^Woodst "universities in Adult r^ucaUtia", Paris, 

1962, p^ge 129* 
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a matrisulatlon and prooeed to a degree b/ attending extonsltm 
ooursee* These extension olasses oan be attended also bjr the 
people who are not intending to prooead to a degree examination. 
These oouraes do provide a means of ajrstamatio, oontinuous and 
progressive eiuoatlon outside the walls of the tjniversity and 
aoctessable to mmf people* But there are two seatlons of the 
people who oannot attend the classes: (I) those who have not had 
sufficient previous education to mable them to follow a uni** 
versitf course and (21 those who oanruot afford to pay the neaes<» 
sary fees* 

Programmss i 

Trader the auspices of Extension division o sltural, inte- 
lleotualf socialf political, vocational and reoreatlonal or avo- 
oaticataX needs of adults are provided for in class; correspem.** 
dense and other Instnuctlonal activities and programes are also 
organised. Extension classes consists of adults who pursue aca¬ 
demic InteresMS and whose objectives are primrlly those of obtain¬ 
ing a degree or vocational advancement. 4X1 sorts of people belong¬ 
ing to a variety of occupations will be represented in the enroX- 
nents * students, teachers, representatives of wiglneerlng, medi¬ 
cal, dental, legal and other professions, business,executives, 
salesmen, stenographers, clerks, farmers, shilled and unsiill.led 
workers, housewives* The average age of the adi^.ts eorcllei will 
be about 30 years. The majority of members of extension courses 
will constitute high school graduates* 

Methods and Hediat 

Extension vorh Is usually carriei on by two methods, lectures 
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find oormspondancfi. In addition to these Informational types of 
olfiss-method ~ lufitlttitesi olinlosy oonfo^-enoes, work shops» short 
suTSisr eourseSi In-ssrvloe training and refresher -^type oourse are 
also being adopted for Instruotional purpose. 

foday most extension Divisions oontinuc to render servloe 
through leoture department. leoture will be arranged on lnter<> 
national and deitestio affairs. In addition to leoture reoitalsf 
debates, dramatio offerings, film forums, round-table symposium 
will be arranged* 

There is mnch experiment in the use of nev media Inoludlng 
radio and television* The diffioulty, in the vay of university 
offering a direst television servioe Is the prohibitive cost of 
setting up and operating a television station* 

Extension Dentres * 

Extension programmes of olass Instruotion are limited geo¬ 
graphically to localities in which ^tension oentres exist. Class 
programmes are concentrated In the principal urban areas. K num¬ 
ber of local and regional informal study programmes art conducted 
throughout the State under arrang«»ents taade with the publlo schools 
and civic organisations* 

The area of industrial relations is a orucial one In the social, 
political and economic life of the nation* Extension 0lvi8i<mi are 
mating significant contribution to general welfare by developing 
services In this area* In recent years an Increasing number of 
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Bdlatlons Institutes and Centres have been established at Uhl* 
veraitles throughout miitei states* 

The prograneae of *bi;tension Division has been eostly taotivm- 
ted b the desire to develop vsll~«iuipped and better trained 
leadership vithin ettplojer organisations and labour unions and 
to iceeo the publio better Infonei on the sub^eot of industrial 
relations* 

dorrespondenoe oourse « 

In adllt5.on to tho olasses, rsost Extension Depart»iionts in 

.\TnRrloan tTniverslties supply ooursos by oori es^KjadenOG. They oall 

tbt» Study*. This oorrespondenoe study is more needed la 

rural area than In X/rban areas. **00 respondenoo Instruotior. is 

easily adopted to the needs of the student ^ he nay advanoe as 

rapidly as his abilities varrantj because all lessons are vrittsni 

34 

the student aequires praetiee in writing expression**. 

To the *'Hoine ■^tudy* students, 15 assignments will be sent* 

The assignwent is a short lecture together with advlae as to read¬ 
ing. Tmtll the etudent posts his work into the department for 
correction the next assignment vlll not be s«Hit to hln« 4 time 
limit of one year Is placed on the period for oog^letlng the 15 
assignments. An extra fee of jf 3 is rsKiulred if the time limit 
is extended* 

Plnanoe * 

tmiversity Extension has beoome a big businsss for many • 
ADierloan Dhiversitlea* The Director of Extension Is a superior 


34* Benson T»t«tidlst "Rural Adult iduoation*** page 51* 
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offloar of th« tDnlversity* He often has a large specialist staff# 
The private Universities rely upon their extension aivlalon to 
bring In oonsllerakle income to the university* The Extension Di¬ 
vision of the tmive. sity of Califomlftj I^s Angeles, in 1962-58 

reoelved ^ 350,000 fron the university funds, but li 800,000 to 

35 

900,000 from fees. 

Present position. 

The university Extension Division has become in the modern - 

time one of the chief and popular agencies of adult education in 

America* In 1951-32, out of adult population over 100,000,000, 

36 

50 ailli«i people utilised extension servloes# 

The Agricultural ^tension service. 

The agrloultaral extension sys em which has made very exten¬ 
sive use of demonstration work has been described as a new leaven 
in rural life* It is found in every state ind In three-fourths 
of the countries. It Is a nany-elded movement which Is also the 
largest organltatlon in the country. To put in the words of - 
vdaund de S.Buniner, professor of Bducatlon, Teachers College, 
Columbia TJhiverslty, '♦The Co-operatlv© Rxtwiston service of the 
T^hited States Department of Agriculture and the State Colleges 

of agriculture is the largest single tax supported adult educa- 

37 

tlon institution in the world**. 

35. Robert pcarst ** Adult Education** A Comparative !!tudy, 1958, 
page 270. 

3®* Ibid, page 870. 

37. Edmund de 3 Bummer» **Hand Book of Adult gducatloo?’, Bureau 
of Publications, Columbia University, iTew tork, October 1950, 
page 96* 
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Qrlgla and peT^lopniaiit* 

K^itsnXtniTBl ^xt«irislon work vas begun tn Informal fashion 

rery early in tf«n;»44 In 1914, "the salth-Lever Law was enaoted 

in order to aid in dlffualng among the people of the TTnited - 

States useful and praetleal Information on sub.jeots relating to 

agrloultural and home eoonomios and to encourage the applloatlon 
38 

Of the same"* Ihe purpose of the 4ot was to enlarge anl unify 
the programnes vhloh the State agrloultural ooineges, the coun¬ 
ties and the !>epartment of 4grlQulture were carrying on. 

The Staff I 

This system fovoaded in 1914 by the Smlth^iewer Lav, employs 
a constantly Increasing corps of professional woricers. m the 
first year following the World War II, the professional staff 
totaled 11,000. About one^saventh of these workers are adminis¬ 
trators and subject matter specialists on the national and state 
staffs, the rest are county agmits* 

Robert peers glees the latest figures with regard to the 
number of members employed In the extension serrioe department 
as given below* In 1951, the service employed a profesalcnal 
staff nund>ering I2,648» There are nearly 5000 coimty agents 
and assist'uit county agents, and more than 2,500 !!k>me Oenons^* 
tlon agents* Kaoh Land collegs has a Director of wgrloultural 
Extension, there are some 2,000 specialists workers in agricul¬ 
ture and home eccmomics, whose business is to prepare matmrlals 
and give specialised help to the workers in the field# In 

38* lenscn 7«Landlei "laral idnlt Bdncatlon", page 68* 
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addition to thasa, the serJCv^ suooeeded la enUstlag the help 

39 

of about 1,000^000 voluntary worltera, 
pr.)^yataiaeg« 

The progpa’wae of th® Extension Servljso varies from 'itate to 
State, beoause It is adopted to looal oondltlons and needs* The 
general ppogramrae is to a aonslderable extent determined by the 
rural people In each country. 

The programme is largely vocational, social and economic 
interests have found an ever larger place* The first development 
in this direction vas in teaching marketing, cooperative and - 
other types, Zn the middle of 1930M dlsussicm of public affairs 
wa# begun and before World war II over 1,000,000 groups of farm 
men and women were spending winter evenings discussing public 
questions* 

In a few 'iitates guidance Is given by the State agricultural 
service in rural Industry, rural home making and rural welfare* 
Home economics intwrssts have wldwied to include problems of nu« 
tritlon, health education, family and social relation ships *'*The 
trend In the programmes of agricultural extension systiim Is to*- 
wards Including anything that Is educatloxaally desirable for the 

improvement and enrloh»«at of country life, although vocatlcsial 

40 

efficiency Is the basis of the progrtmo#* 

Agricultural extenslmi has stimulated cooperative action. It 
has developed scores of thousands of men and women for leadership 

39 Hobert peers* **Adult Bducatlcn h Coi^aratlvs study*, 1988, 
page S74, 

40 Benson T«iacidiSi *8Bral idUlt Sduostlci^t PUges T4«TS* 
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in the eooaiuitty thterprlses and even for effeotlve teaching 
looal groupe. 

The demand from farm people for enlightenment on enrrent - 
lasuea la Inereasing. The yoiung adnlta and rural youth are In¬ 
terested In reoreatiott. Drama, music and art also receive atten¬ 
tion. Xn many states representatlvo rural drama groups are se¬ 
lected to play at the annual Farmers« ifeek held at the State - 
.:;ollege of agriculture. 

Methods . 

The extension service uses a numher of methods. The methods 
used In the early days vas simple. A central feature of educa¬ 
tional vork Is demonstration. Edmund de 51 Bumner says that '*tt 
goes into actual houses and on to farms and puts its teachings 

to the test. !<ti3h of the c^rrlaulum therefore camws from the 

41 

ne>Bda and problems of the partlalj»nts In the progranne*. 

Extension work is largely teaching* it also calls for ex¬ 
tensive participation of farmers and home makers in the teaching 
process. The farm and home become a school iwny farmers and 
their wives become teachers or at least assistant teachers. 

The county extimslon agents maintain offices, answer inqtul- 
ries personally by mall and telephone, dlstrltute bulletins in 
Short aaintaltt a centra of information. 

It should be noted that schools, libraries, churches and many 

other agencies also provide adult i^ucatloaal epporfeunttles la 

41. B.K. Mclesvertht * Admit Educate in Ameriea and England^, 
Kelbeume M>w«rsity yress, 193S, page it* 
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rural araas* rural high auhouls offer ooursos in agrlcrul* 

tare and houm eoonoiiloa for adults* 

In assessing the role played by the A,^;rioaltural Extension 

Servloe B«H* !lK»leeworl^ the lustrallim educationist has given 

the following opinion; «The Agricultural Extension Service is 

probably the largest piece of uass adult educational endeavour 

which has been tried any where* It is an inatrunent to be used 

increasingly of Ivmwftse section of the people of a vast nation 

in social and cultural thingsM.l^ AS Baldwin M« Vjoods has said, 

"This (Agrioiiltural .xtenslon) agency has achieved outstanding 

success and offers a model and example for other forme of adult 

eiuoation* Its plan of direct service to the farmer, to meet 

farmer’s needs, present a challenging philosophy* In agriculture, 

the gap between theory and practice, between research and appli- 

43 

cation has been partly closed"* 

In the annual report of IddO, it Is estimated that over 4^ 
million families have been influenced to change cue or more agri¬ 
cultural practices by extension activities, and more than three 

million families had been Influwioed similarly to change home 
44 

practices"• 

Public Schools* 

Among the best locown programmes of rural elementary educatitm 
have been those of Moonlight Schools* Evening classes for adults 
Who could net neither rted nor write will be conducted by the 

4SI* B«H*Noleatrcrliht "Adult Bdncaticn in America sM England", 
Melbourne ttoi varsity Press* IdEE* page 3E* 

43* Baldwin M^ifsodsi "iteivmij^Uss m mlt BdncaticnP Paris, 
196B, pages 

44* llMrt Pei^i a Ib^arative study", l9dS, 

page Bfd* 
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riir>il school teacher a. 

In the beginning} the ain of the public schools was to reach 
counties which had the highest proportion of Illiteracy. The 
aln Is to enroll every person In the district in some type of 
study. The programme of attacking llltter'ioy is carried on th¬ 
rough evening schools^ comtminity projects, home ciasa@3> home 
eoouo^nlc classes, vocational and economic aids, lelaux'e time * 
activities} a farm and garden club and community school council. 


"FormsiB instruction for the sttidents for ntndy In the begin¬ 
ning was limited to reading, arlthmetla, wltlng and spelling. 

The aim of these lessons was to secure as far aa posnlblo a mas¬ 
tery of the process useful In dally lives of the students. In¬ 
formal lessons In citizenship, good manners, physical training 
and recreation end various problems of social 'jdjustment will al¬ 
so be given to all groups, 

"The recognition of the responsibility of snibllc school sys¬ 
tem in the Tilted States for comprehensive service of ©iuoation 
for ottt«of school youths and adults, as well as for the children 
and young people compulsorily committed to their change has been 
comparatively alow growth. But tdils attitude is rapidly giving 

way to an acceptence of the view that the schools should serve 

4S 

all eiucatloiuil needs of the oommanlty at all ages". 

It is coming to be recognised also that future schools 
must depend upon the development of the resources of the commtutity, 

45, Kobert Fe«r#» Mueatien A 9ea^94»«tlire atudf**, 

I9iti page 
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whiah amply justifies a concern for technical einoatlon» and algo 
upon the degree of enlightenment of the parents whose children 
attenl the school| whiah Is a Justification for the wider concerzt 
with adult education* 

43 a result of this enlightened vlew> the public schools are 
d~)lng pioneer work in the field of adult education* It was esti>« 
rited that in 1950-Si out of the total adult population of over 
100 |000|000 the enrolment in public school adult education activi¬ 
ties of all kinds was Just under 4f millton.'^® 

i;,lbrarie8. 

Libraries occupy a key position in the spread of adtilt educa¬ 
tion. Molesworth says, that a good and ejially aoceanlblfi library 

47 

la vital to any scheme of adult education**. Books are neces¬ 
sary as a means of obtaining information on any subject* They 
are necessary if the student la to continue to develop his know¬ 
ledge of the subject after the class is over* idult eduoation 
oannot be regarded as serving its purpose if it does not lead folk 
to individual IntelleolkiVal effort* 

America has done good work to convert the libraries themselves 
into active agents of adult education* There will he special 
advisers in several subjects in each library* Any person desir¬ 
ing to study a subject can consult the adviser as to the books 
which should be studied* Another way in which the American libra¬ 
ries help forward adult eduoation is by keeping a card file of all 
adult educational activities in every subjeetj whether under private 

46. Hobert Peerat **Adult liduaatlon A aos^iarative study**, London, 

10SB, page 276* 

47* Holeswortht "Adult idneatloii In Antarlca and Eagltnid**, 1935, 
page 45* 
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or publia control inaludiing nnlvarsity extension lectures* lajls 
information Is avf\tlablo in thj library for everyone who as^cs for 

it 4 

the best of the \iaerloan public libraries aim through their 
readers’ advisers at getting to know the personal Interests and 
needs of their clients and at making librarians much more than 
mere recording machines. 

The lounty library . 

’’The moat promising type of library for meeting the needs of 
village and farm people has been that organised on a county basis 

40 

and supported by public funds’*. 

The county library maintains branches In towns and villages. 
Books will be sent to local units by automablle* Th© central 
library Is open to allj service Is available to Individuals by 
oall, and questions will be answered over the telephone* Iny booky 
any where In the county system will be at the service of serious 
studentI no matter idiere he may live* In addition to books, 
county libraries often circulate periodicals, pictures, lantern 
slides and music phonograph records. 

Activities. 

?^y of the city as well as branch libraries will sponsor 
group discussion on current affairs. In addition to the group 
activity, many large libraries will arrange forums for more g«ne» 
ral discussions^ sessions at which readers can meet experts in 
different fields. 

Kaq»hasis upon the educaticHial function of mie library has led 


48. Benii^ T.ljnidisi **lnral Adult Idiucatioa'*, pats 
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tn an extension of the service to include more than the supply of 
books# Visual naiterlals Including piotures, prints, films and 
film strips are nade available for leading together with grama- 
phone reoo-'ds of musici speech and discussions* 

Labour unions* 

The ostensible purpose of yrf.^*A* in TJ*B# la to provide educa¬ 
tion for organised workers. 4 number of leading unions such as 
the International ladies Oaraent Workers Union, tJio United 'lUtomo- 
blle workers, the oliejaloal workers, tiie United steel workers and 
others have ’Aade extensive provision for the edua.ttion of their 
members• 

The two groat federations, the Mnerioan Federation of Labour 
C^*l''.T.*) and the Uongreas of Industrial Organisation (<5*1.0.) each' 
developed its own central agency* In 1950, O.l.O established its 
own education and Research Department* The only other national 
body concernel directly with workers' education Is the American 
Labom’ Education Service* 

Ifone of these bodies, run local classes. ITjey organise con*. 

foranccs and Central courses of short duration, In asaoolatlon 

49 

with. Tihlverflitles and Oollegos. 

The American labour movement has from the earliest days been 
concerned about national education as the key to equality of oppor¬ 
tunity between classes. 

workers' education lays special emphasis on slo'engthening ths 

49. Bobert ?eers» ^Adult Bduoatlon A comparative 8tH^y**, 
londoa, 19SS, page 299, 
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rel'jtionships between the union and the ooramuaity » 3*I»0* and 

li.FtT • i*irc- paying; mu-Jh ittention for the oltiaenshlp on the local 
as well as the national level. 

Jforteers ediicktlon prograinmGs include cooperation with other 

agenoiee in oantpalgns against heart diseasoi oanoer, industrial 

acoidenta, courses in uental health and ey psychology; health 

ed;:aatlon CRme?d on in conjunction vrith -nany hoanth centres and 

clinios of tho auto-workers', :^jan'3 :aid wonien's clothing workers, 

50 

ftlectrlea"* workers etc. 

The aenbership of ^'serioan trade unions had increased from a 
little over 2,000,000 In 1910 to over ISi uilllon by 1960.®^ 

Finance* 

!>ourqcs of incone* 

Major sources of money available for adult eiucatlon are local, 
State and Federal taxes and fees paid directly by adults» Oon- 
tribiitlons fron foundations, business firms, and other agencies 
and fees paid by organisations for services rendered are important 
In a few communities. 

About one*tenth of the income of public sohooli^rograiames of 

adult education comes from student fees* Agreat majority of for* 

mal and some informal adult education programmes are supported in 

pert or entirely in this way. programmes operated by private agen* 

cies, such as t.M«C»A*y t*N«0.A*y Clubs, Settlement houses, eorres* 

pondence schools, private schools, and private colleges are usually 

60* Paul H«Sheats« "Adult Kdueation" -The Coamnlty iijsiproaoh, 
flew fork, 1053, page 225* 

51* Hobert Peerst Adult Education A CoBqparatlve Study'S Itmdon, 
3058, page tidk 
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supported entirely by fees, 

Expenditures. 

Supervisory oosts In adult education are higher than In 
Elementary, Secondary and jollege prograwmes. The proportion 
of taudget goin.; for teachers' salaries varies widely. j«herea» 
instniotlonil servloea in a high proportion of public schools 
eonsuffle between 6S and 75 per cent of the total budgt;t, In¬ 
struction in so-TO adult^prograTames utilizes les'^ than 50 per cent 
anJL in others iOT>i thin 90 per oent of the budget* In a majori¬ 
ty of a hilt sohoola inatruotlonal salaries account over 60 per 

53 

cent of the expenditures. 


52. Homel Kenpfert ** Adult Education's Hew fork, 1955» page 377. 

53. Ibid, page 399. 
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kdvLlt Kluqatlon Movement In Denmark: * 

HlstorloaX Baokground . 

The ^olk High sshoola of Denoarh by Its peouller oharacter 
ani Influenoa has obsupied anl Is stllX oosupylng a foremost 
plaje In Danish Adult Kdueution Movoment. “Ho adult educational 
institution in the aotl’frn world has been oiore aclaired and des¬ 
cribed than the *^cadinaiirlan folh high school^,^'^ In Denwarh It 
la ostliaatoi that between one-third and one-half of the adult 

farm-population has attendwii one of these schools, for at least 

4 . 5‘3 

one term* 

In antiquity and through the first centuries of the middle 
ages up to about 1950, Denmark was peopled with peasants* The 
peasants llveJ In ylllages* They were educationally very back¬ 
ward when compare I to neighbouring countries* Rwen in 1740 an 
atte’i^pt was made to introduce schooling for all children* But 
this was a failure until the act of 1814, providing education 
for all children oetwoen the ages of 7-14 was Imposed by lav* 

This 4ct did not require the sending of children to a school, for 
parents were allowed to teach their children themselves. This 
paved the way for founding of evening schools both in towns and 
country districts in the eli^teen-twenties* 

It was really the spread of democratic Govern, ent in Kurope 
thit speeded up adult educational movement* In July revoJutloa 

54* Baldwin M*woods « Helen V.Hamaabergs »thilversitles In A.dult 

fduoatictti", page 26* 

55* B.H.MOleswortht "Adult education la Awerioa and England", 

Melbourne tjniverslty press, 1^35, page 48* 
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In France In 1830 nnade a graat Impression in Denniark* 

The beginning of the eighteen - forties saw a number of 
efforts to set-up new kindr, of oontinuation schools in the ooun- 
try districts. The peasants realised thit if they were to - 
raise themselves, further education was necessary. Some times 
the words "higher educitlon for oeasaots" ve.r ; used aft .sr the 
■advent of th-s democratic fjovarnmont in 1818, but this actyii came 
to nothing, Ta eighteen -forties and fifties; village leaders 
wore provided with modest reomeration who dutifully gave young 
persons further eduoation. 

This movement of further education was so greatly modified 
by the strong currents emanating from a man whose name being 
Nikolas Frederick: Heverln orundtvig * with the appearance of 
Gruntvig the question of new qdult education was raised to a 
higher plane. 

philosophy of Folk High Schools* 

The Folk High schools are voluntary schools for adults and 
seek to arouse, nourish and enlighten the powers lying hidden in 
the youth. They educate for life and not for position in life, 
l^ielr aims and methods are determined by the life of the common 
people from whom they originated and whom they intend to serve. 

The father of the Polk High schools movement was N^P.S, Qrund- 
tvig (1783-1872), poet, philosopher, theologian, and apostle of 
sound nationalism which leads in to Internationalism* He believed 
that "an eager heart and a desire for wisdom are the greatest 
things in the world and that in every man ^ere was aoaethlng 
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good, something pure, somathing Innoeent, something ahlld-llke, 

something ohaPity and fairness, in short something in the like- 
56 

ness of God" He wanted to arouse these hidden values in man* 
he wants 1 people to unfold themselves and work for a truer and 
purer personal life, for better fellowship and better social 
conditions for the bao^^^ward classes of the community* 

Gru/i'Jitvig o:r.'jhatisjally strua^sed if dOMOjracy irj to livei 
th<j aaauos should bo educatei ior general life to understuid 
V,,oiJ* roaponaibliitios towards soeioty and nation* Tie stressed 
that schools should aim at enlightening the rank and file* Ihls 
enlightenment should not be dead knowledge and learning, but en¬ 
lightenment of human life. "True enUghtenment should awaken 
mm to a realiattlon of himself, his circumstances and deatlny’^T 

Throiigh enlightenment humn qualities shall be enlivens i, 
lade clear and unfold. Human life is reflected in history and 
literature, so these are the inexhaustible sources of enlighten¬ 
ment of life* 

Orundtvlg viewed that in the new schools the mother tongue, 
its care and attention, was to play a decisive role. He believed 
"that people's experience of thousand years has settled in the 
mother tongue and that there la in mother tongue an echo of God's 
words",®® 

Grandttlg desired "that education and efficiency for life, 

56* Dr«Peter Mannichet Material sent by him along with tftie 
proposals with regard to Janatha Colleges, page 1* 

57* Ibid, page X* 

58* Johannes Morupi "Xdnlt Bducaticn in Denmark", page Xf, 
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must oome fron a new school, where our native country* s natural 
ani historical qualities, expressed, in real life and In demands 

eg 

of the present time heoorae the mid-point**. 

Grundtvlg fully realised that democracy would lead to party 
divisions, which weakens unity of the country* He helleved that 
the 13'olk Hip-h schools would counteract, for here young people of 
all sect!ona of the community would be oonoeined with th© affairs 
of the natlcni as a whole, and experience fellow-ship* 

arundtvig has also expressed his ideas of. Folk High schools 

in the following* words: "To rouse and nourish anri enlighten the 

human life that we dare and muat, take for granted the Danish - 

youth - tills is the sole purpose of Folk High Schools or these; 

"Reveal to the human being what he ls» one or'^ated In Ood*s image, 

60 

witn spirit and feeling**. 

History of Folk High Schools * 

Based on th© above Ideas, as early as 1844, a Polk High 

I 

Schools was started in the village of li^ddlng, South Jutland* 

Th© Folk Hl^h Schools Idea was not carried Into effect by the 
Pttate but bythe people themselves* Th© revival of naticwial feel- 
in" In Slesvlg gave impetus for the establishment of the Folk 
High '?ohools. Since a very long time progressive Qermaaisatioa 
had been going on in Slesvlg* Danish Kings were largely respon¬ 
sible for this* Xn 1844 a Royal Decree declared that Qiarmaa was 
to be the official language at Slesvlg Diet. So far the purpose 
of supporting Danish oulture in Slesvlg the Folk High School was 

opened at Rjiddlng on Hovembar 7th» 1844. There were 20 pupils 
59* Johannes Kcrupi **A.dult Education in D«9mutrk», page 19* 

60* Ibid, page ax* 
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from the firminjt sosminltjr. 

In 1849 a school was stGirted at TTldum* It was however» jhrls- 
tlan Kold (1816*1870) the son of a shoe maker, who gave a praotl* 
cal form to the ideas of Orundtvlg, The naTies of l.Kolfl and Orund- 
tvig np^eir side oy side In the history of iJ’olfs vji^^h Schools* - 
"Srundtvlg conoelvel tho ideas an! ore\tei a stir al3 over the - 
country* % (old oreatsi a deeply charlaterlatic and .intensely 
personal school”,*’ 

4fter the war of 1848-50 between (Jerraans and Mnes and free 

constitution of 1849, i.frold started the polk High Schools at - 

rysUnge* He gave the Orundtvlgi^n high schools tholr apiritusl 

charaetfr and their plain end simple outward form* fJ.'Cold said 

that ”if life is to be true, it -TOst be simple and dllreot, go 

62 

Is everything that comes from God"* His chief alv was to 
awaken the Inner life of hl$ pupils and give them a s«»isa of spiri¬ 
tual fellowships He was a practical man, who related his teach* 
ing to all aspects of daily life. 

l,:told worked up a ?arge school with 70 farm labourers in 
*irlnt?r ^nd SO girls In mira'cer. ?o this day ‘wst of ttie high schools 
nrn running a throe months summer tar's for girls and five iac»iths* 
winter term for young men* 

Iold >3 work as a family tutor has aocustomed him to live in 

oiintaot with his pupils and he ital&tained similar contact at hit 

P'olk High Schools. Ids clothing was like th»t of poplls* In the 

beginning, he and his fellow teachers shared sleeping aceoimMMiatlcn 

61, Johannes ircrupj ** adult siuoatlon in oeiaiark”, page @8. 

62* Peter Mamichli ^terial smt by him - Page a. 
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with the pupils* He ate at the table with theia and. tho .food was 
even plainer* Durlnr, the evenings, he was visiting the rooms of 
t^e pupils aiivl leading the diaoussion groups* Johan Norup says 
"that Kold was not a learnei iian. His secret was that he took 
his flt-ind on the basis of personal experience* His words were 
insnired by the de»>nest experiences of his life. His words when 
inspired were prolucinr? breath]ess silence around him",^ 

Gradually* the ,'’ol‘C High Schools imova-acnt gathered momentuTi 
and the rural populition began to realise the importance of such 
an eiucatlon. P-Manniohe says, "the real success of Polk High 
Rjhools came after the defeat of Denmark in 1864, which spurred 
the Dana3 to regain inwordly what they had lost outwardly* 

The spread of polk High Schools education among the peasants 
mde them receiptlve and wide awake to their needs and their 
rights. Between 1864*lfi70 fifty Folk High Schools were establish- 

an 

ed and the number of pupils rose from 500-2000* 

Agriculture was in the beginning given minor place in many 
of the Po’k High Schools* improved and scientific methods of 
agriculture was being practised by the technically educated pea¬ 
sants. This created a desire among the rural population for tech¬ 
nical education* 4s a result a number of agricultural schools 
Came into existence. These agricultural schools separated them¬ 
selves from the Folk High Schools in 187S* But they emanated - 
from Folk High sohools idea and continued to operate m that 
spirit. ritHiihJf 2> j 

Johannes Horup? "Adult K<jluoaliion in Dwimark!*, page 32. 

64. peter Hannl^cf Haterial sent by him - , page S» 

66 * Ibid, page 3« 




with tha growth of Industrialisation and the progressive 
ralgration of a oonslderahle part of the rural population to townsj 
the S'ollt Hi*;h Bahools ware forced to widen their scope in order 
to cater for the urban workers* 4 number of H’olk High Schools 
developed special branches which later broke away and formed 
special Independent craft schools* Other Folk Hiph Schools con¬ 
tinue! work in the s-nme old spirit but with a special emphasis 
on small holdings, trade union T»veiiient, gymnastics etc. 

The number of Folk High Schools reached the maxi’fflira in 1914. 
The historical development of the Folk High nchools is characte¬ 
rise! by violent fluctuations. Since the first Folk High School^ 
was established at HjWding in 1844, the number increased to 160 
High schools,of which 102 have disappeared. However, of the 58 
Folk High schools now existing, about one half are more than 60 

years old. The Table »o.8 will show the rise and fall in the 

66 

growth of Folk High Schools. 


Hvening Schools for to ung unstillei Workersj^ 

The evening schools, which are less known abroad have created 
interest in the country* 


»Th. Muostlon orflinMiae at 1814 had shoim the way by lay¬ 
ing down regulation. ra<ialrtng that elementary aobool 
ehould gather young people for ^tinned Instruatlon". *» a 

result of the abowe ragulatlon oontlnuatlon whools war# 


etspted. The etudant. attandlng these eohool. reoelwed lattrua- 

tlona la reading, writing and arlth.atlo. At the •» torn of 
M. P.Mennliaie: S'**”!* »l®wemmt a»l It. 

9T. i^VB^SttSn In Dennarkf, paga 4*. 
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(jentury, th©J?e ver© 900 evening eohools functioning* 

In 1940 youth schools wore opened to train the unskilled 
youths to work In the newly started factories* TTseful (mowledge 
was Impartod In technical subjects like Internal combustion an- 
glns* the steam engine, etc* These subjects are linked with the 
matter derive! from history and sociology, 

practical house work was the chief cubjoct for the girls. 

In some schools, domestic economy, household req.ulsit03, and the 
Care of th<? children and home furnishing forme! the chief subjects 
for frlrls* 

Continuation Boarding flohools* 

lontlrumtlon schools have entirely escape! the notice of 
th:5 foreigners. There are now 70 continuation schools for yoting 
people betv/fvsn 14-lS} they are generally boarding schools, pro¬ 
viding three and five months* courses similar to those of the 
ii’olk High Schools* They are private institutions, owned either 
by the principal or by the associations of interested parents* 

Th 0 S 3 loaning continuation schools were founded by the 
people who belong to the circle of toIc High fichoola* As a 
riittcr of* fact, l,!lold’s first school at Ryslinge was n continua¬ 
tion school. ' 

These schools gave importance to the teaching of Danish 
language 'jnd literature and contributed to the preservation of 
Danish culture in Worth Slesvig* For the last 20 years these 
schools have laid greater emphasis on practical subjects* 

The^-gymiryi , sohoola* 

The ymith si^olji and emtinuatlcaa boarding seheols are 
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concerned with only young persons between the ages of U-18, the 
evening ftohool is opened to all people who have passed the school 
leaving age* 

The evening schools give instruction to the people in the 
following subjects: Languages and literature, history and olvlca, 
religion and psychology, singing and music, arithmetic and book¬ 
keeping, typewriting, shorthand, domestic, needle work 

and vocational subjects suoh as housewifery, agriculture, fishery, 
etc. 

Since 1930 evening schools have developed to an astonishing 
extent, the number of pupils rising from 25,000 to 196,000 in 

68 

1942-43* In 1950, there were 4,973 schools with 15,712 classes* 

The Workers* y.dugational Association, 

The Workers* educational issociatlon is one of the private 
organisations which make most extensive use of the evening schools* 
k number of oi^dlnary evening schools in towns have been founded 
by the Workers* Educational Assootatloa* This was founded by 
the Joint enterprise of the Social Democratic league, the Trade 
titilon aongress, the workers' Cooperative organisation and the - 
Bocia1-DemocratIc Organisations* 

The object of the Association is the spreading of enlighten¬ 
ment among '^e working classes of D-mark* The Association has 
its head<iuarters at Copenhagemv, but local branches are foui^ all 
over the country* It has contributed largely to the schooling 
of the rising generation of the working class and in giving them 
social insight and understamdlng* The chief cornerstone the 
68* jchanncs Education in Dcnmarlce, page @4*- 
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of t>^r* is evening school anl study circle work* 

In the country districts, the central organisation arranges 
free series of lectures* Social economic t^uestlons clal.ii a great 
s^'rare of the tlave* In 1949'»50 there were 167 study circles in 
the town** and 2,17?^ evening school clasaea in 59 schools.®^ 

The ’^/or’-cors^ 1!lucntiona3 A,a30cl*i^.lon has publiahei a large 
nuib'^r of to.\t books on Sociology, Trade Ttnlon knowledge, co-opera¬ 
tion, Municipal q^uestlons, tiie political history of Denmark, health 
and community, on the Initiative of Workers' Educational drisocla- 
tlon libraries have been started for the purpose of lending books. 

Yo uth OrKanifl'tions. 

In the provincial towns, tlie political youth associations, 
the and Y«W«1*A» call for special mention. During the 

German occupation, efforts were uade to set up clubs to counteract 
the Inclination of the young to lounge about at street corners or 
the coffee bare. 

In the dally life of the villages, It is people's Youth asso¬ 
ciation and gymnastic Itotona that figure most conspicuously. These 
unions are closely related to Polk High Schools* The Youth Associ¬ 
ations arrange regular lectures on lubjects of interest and use 
to youths* 

influence of Folk Klfch schools on Peuilsh 

The Folk High Schools have considerably influenced the Danish 
life both directly and indirectly. To quote the words of Peter - 
69. Johannes itourupi ” Adult Eiucatlon In Beniaark**, page 63« 
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petsr ^'vc holpwit l.-i restore -ml strengthen the 

public -norale at all tlm-s of* n^jitlonal ctrlsisi nolltlcal or «co- 

Rcialo# 'fhoy arou«B.l social oonsotouarxess In tho ooamon man and 

prepared him to be a useful citizen capable of independent thin>C'- 

Ing and understanding the problems of the moment and active parti- 

70 

eipsnt In the corporate life of the community/ In fact, **th« 

Folfe High iJchoolg move ont in thu very cor j o',' tho uniah jomTU- 
nity life jnd has been malnl/ responsible for th-- progresp of the 
oountry in all aspects”. 

The ifol'-c High School a helped thf> pi ople by sp endlnj; the 
Idea of cooperation widely for solving their marktatlr.g ,*roblna. 

The people derivei the best advaatago out of tho sxill acil In¬ 
tensive faruing, as i r^s ^lt of each un eiucatlinr*! ^^rogr i.tme md 
thus the oountry viewed the eorii of those achccln jory Import mt. 
The indirect effects of the High -lohools wen felt in other 
fields viz (1) snail holders movement brlngln' about not only 
cultural values, but also hl!>;her returns of land and labour,(2) 
lecture societies, (3) Youth movement, (d) the idea of free edu¬ 
cation, (5) political ooneoiousness. 

Uthough the t<'ol'Ki nigh schools oontinuo to pl'*y a very im¬ 
portant part In Dant^ life especially aaving furmurs for the l.i*t 
SO years there has beam a noticeable decline in tho att,cndciis«^ of 
l^olb High Schools* The sfaph !fo*llwill show the deoreaalng atten- 
dtmee of the students* The main reasons appear to be: 

1) A decline in the miaber of persons engiiged in agrl<r7itnre, 

Peter itinnlchoV pag'e^'s^. ■.' -. • , xi,! 

7i« H« Bhadriaht ” Welcome Bpeech” on the ooaaslon of Jana the 
lolloBa Seatnar, Sth February 











especially after 19S0, 

2) The growing conipotltlon from other sources of educ'itloa 
that have deyelopelj providing cheap eiuoatlon of general and vo¬ 
cational nature and raising the educational level of the people. 

3) The failure of Jol'c High rjchaols to adopt themselves fully 
to the new demands for ©ducMtion of a type that could satisfy the 
need of the rapidly Industrialising society. 

4) Wide level of employment and lucrative wages which dates 
the youth from coming to the Polk High Schools. 

5) Rise in the period of compulsory military service from 
five and half months to eighteen months on attaining the age of 
18 years. 

6) The reunlty of South Jutland with Denmark made many Polk 
High school men to think that they had lost the Inspiration and 
the object of their work. 

While the number of boys attending the Folk High Schools has 
declined considerably In the last few years, there has lately been 
a tendency towards an increase In the number of girls attending 
Folk High Schools. The graph glrveft No. 1 will explain the increas¬ 
ing tendency in the attendence of girls especially during the years 
1921-22 and 1243-44. 

Main Features of the Folk Hleh schools of to-day. 

polk High schools are residential institutions where the - 
teachers and ‘Students live together micouraging fellow feeling, 
good will and creating a living community among them. The school 
will be like a home and the Principal/ is t^e head of the family. 
All most all High Schools mte imbued with religleus -mthloai 
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32|- per oent oC «oet fixed properly for maintena»na© 

35 per aent of the aontlngenoies; 

70 par eent of the teichera* salaries; 

50 par oent of the pension of the staff; 

75 par oent of the cost of remodlflcation of new buildings Is 
given as an advanoe* 

The monthly exp«is©a for the students a'lount to 200-S25 

kroner* The State provides financial assistance to the Students, 

ranging between 20 to 27 per cent of their total cost, depending 

upon the income level anl the number of children below ten years 
72 

in the family. 

Evening S^t^ools. 

Expenditure entailed by the founding and running of evening 
schools Is shared by the State and ’municipalities, 

Continuation Boarding Schools. 

AS per the Act of 1942, these schools are supported by the 
State funds on the same ter'ns as the Folk High Schools. 

The workers' F.duoational Association. 

Each Asnber of irforkers* Educational Association will pay 

from 5-15 /Jre per year, thereby the Association obtains 100,000 

kroner a year to work with. In addition to this the State will 

73 

pay 16,000 kroner a year. 


72. Peter Mannlchei Material sent by him ~ page 5. 

73. Johannes Houmpt “Adult iM^ueattoa in Denmark^, page 
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4dult F.duoation In Russia , 

A oonsld«ratioR of the adult eduoation move'iient in Russia 
will be of Interest from many other points of view. "The full 
story of what has been done to lift the imroense and varied popula¬ 
tion of U*n«S*H - foraial literaoy to aotive and literate partioi- 

pation in great revolutionary, social experiment oommands the ad- 

74 

miring attention of soholurs and statesmen throughout the world’*. 

In the early days of the Soviet Republic educationists had 
to deal with every type of illiterate community* There were 
tribes that had not yet emerged from primitive devAl-vorshlp* 

There were peoples vdio had boasted civilisation in anoient days 

C'Vwd^covvi 

but whom hlstorlQ circumstances such as I nvariou s and oonauests 
h'(d reduced to almost total Illiteracy and destitution» and there 
were peoples small sections of whom were highly educated, while 
the -nasses were 13literate* There was the problem of the position 
of women among Mahaamedan nations* Tims Soviet experience in 
adult education can be had to be all embracing. 

Eduoation Under Taara * 

The polloy of the Tsars may be summed up under the term 
'russification** As the empire expanded and embraced new areas 
offioiils war ? sent to carry out their policy* Education in the 
national, or native language was prohibited* As a popular eduoa¬ 
tion anywhere was held to conflict with the interests of the 
Tsarist autocracy* 

The bac^cground for this educational policy was extreme 

- I- ■ T i l I ■ ■ II .— — -- ' ■ ■ - —.■■■■■ III l i m it u ^ 

74, icing, Krs*li "fundamental Education**, tJhescc the Maomlllon 
CO*, Hew EoiPlE, 1947| page 1;I6* 
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povarty and wretohodness, religious auporstltions and customs and 
isolation of villages owing to laote of toads and other means of 
ooBUDunicatlons* The n'ltlve peoples were used as sources of cheap 
labour, for the exploitation by the local rich* The Tsarist 
Government augmented its income by levying taxes on the wretched 
people* 

The first world war greatly impoverished the country. Civil 
war and famine were making headi|ay in the country* 4t this criti¬ 
cal Juncture Bolsheviks assumed the power. They wanted to reduce 
the country into socialism. The Bolshevik Government could not 
build socialism In a poverty-stricken country*' They could not 
develop the coiintry's economy without wide-spread Industrialisation 
and without a change in the methods of agriculture. This could 
not be achieved without education both technical and cultural, of 
all the workers. 

The literacy campaign in Russia, 

tTnder tho rule of the Tsars, Russia was educationally al¬ 
most as backwards as India and in certain areas in the Russian 
Empire literacy was lower than 5 per cent, ’’The only complete 
census over taken by laie Tsarlsti Government revealed that in 
1897, 78*9 per cent of the 126 zallllon Inhabitants were unable 
to read or writ© In any language. The situation was particular¬ 
ly acute among national ndnorltios of the Central Asia, where 

76 

only a small proportion of the native youth went to school at all”. 
’’In 1920 her literacy wa-^ only 31,9 per cent, but, as was later 
pointed, this was llaraoy in name only, Aotually fewer than 9 

76, Arttor lenry & Joseph Soueeki "Comparative 

Muaatiom”, Mm tktk, mi, poga 




9 per cent were able to read intel3igeatiy*. By graspin?^ this 
ooMitlan of the o:>mtry, V,I»lenln his rightly sail that «aii 
illitwrativ person la outaide pollttos nni nast he taught the 
alphabet first" 


AS somi as l,enin same to power the drive to oon^uer and 
eradicate llllteraoy was started* The obstac:jes wore gigan¬ 
tic ami problem was apaalling. To put In woris of 
■r%nic l*larkbmohf "A population of l6o mllli^^nsy 6fi per cent 
of wMoh was 11’> Iterate I An unimaginable shortage of temoh- 
arsy school Sy s^uipiieat and teat books! Tet with an Illite¬ 
rate peoplo there o^n be no industrlalie itton of the ootmtry 
on any soale oosparable to the needs# The faotory worker must 
be able to read instruetlonsy blue prints» eto* There could 

au no Improvement In agrloulture that would satisfy the ooun- 

7B 

try»3 neods uctll the peasant learnt to read and write"# 


"In Beoember 1919» f?oviet (Sovernment issued a dooree 

requiring all oitlsens between the age of 8 and 60 years to 

leam to road and write either in isissian or in the native 
79 

language" • 


To speed up the fight on llliteraoy the Oovernment set 
up sooial sfidtoois for the illiterate and seil-literate in - 
adiltltm to regular sbhools. The sohools were provided with 
booksy eohool supplies and stationery at State expense* ill 
school children with illiterate relatives were required to 
teaah them to read and write* All the eduoated people were 


oalled upon to teash - 


7^* Oeve^alalt "i^ult Oeaoeraoy", 1954 > 

page 137« 

77* M*D«inekos "Forty fsars of publio idneation In 9*s,s*B." 
Hoseow* 1967* page 7S» 

78* “Adnlt mmrnUm for gew ^emoereoy" * «tge 1^7* 

79* "Mparetive iKhieeHoir*^ »ew forlKt pago 9m* 
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Illiterate adt^lts* 

The first revolutionary ohange oooured when Lenin ordered all 
spellings to te ohangedn Russians spellings were as bad as those 
in ^glish Slid with a view to re*noving this difflcmlty Lenin order 
ed that a perf^^atly phonetic alphabet should be adopted in place 
of the old ncm-phonetlc alphabet. 

'ftie soaanrj revolutionary change was to teach the indigenous 
languages* Previously rill education was given in one language 
only» the Russiin I'mguage* aut lenln ordered education to be 
given in the native language of the people* This gave rise to 
a gigantic problem of reduoinn tdie 58 principal languages to the 
written form* "'he herculean nature of the task did not deter 
the workers In any way. They produced the written form of those 
languages in a period tine* 

A 

The third Important step in this direction was to make eduo 

cation free for every body irrespective of Cast®, creed or social 

status* This was done In 1922* Xt was decided to narrow down 

the expansive dlauenslcms of the problem to the conqiuest of 1111- 

taracy only, mth this aim in view the branches of the ”Down 

with Illiteracy sooletjr vere fomed in every vll lag©* «The 

work of Madam Krupskaya Lenin's Widow" in this direction, "is 

really unparalladsd and all oredit belongs to her for a suocess- 

ful eorapletion of these coapalgns* She was the heart and soul 

of the compalgnSf and her anthnsiasn spread like a wild fire all 

80 

over the country". 

Russian youth turaed out trenendous work in the literacy 
Oanpalgn , The nannssr o f tatis attack for literacy has h»^ 

Oesenlralalt '•Atot it fe«o«ra^> 18gd» 




disarlbed toy »eati*l<ie ting In th« following words: 

«ln nearly every school vss organised a children's cell of 

the Down with Illttoraoy Soolety. The cell organised into 

brigades all those children who were willing to help. Their 

first attache was to find out the nuiatoer of illiterates in the 

district allotjfed to the Brigade, itrwed with paper and pencil* 

they ■’lade a tour of all highways and toyways* going down dark 

and forbidden alleys* into evil-saeiiing apartments. Of ton 

in those days they wer met with curses; sometimes a jug of 

water was thrown at them, ifothlng daunted, they returned the 

81 

next day. /inally the lists were ready". 

The school children did a good deal of work in organising 
classes for the adult illiterates. They taught thesi In school 
rooms and other putollc rooTi#. These children taught millions 
to read and write. In Red Huts and Red lorners they read aloud 
news and easy toooksl tn to illiterate pe sons and thus carried 
on both literacy and pest lltsraoy work. "Competitions between 
diffeient grades of these young teachers^ between children and 
parents and between factories and farms were the order of the 

day"®^ 

In the first part of ths attack on Illiteracy, children did 
almost all the work bat later on the local educational author 
ties took on so’me of the burden. Trade tjnlons* the Komsomol^ 
the lommlssiona for work among women and other organisations! 
as well as all the literate population of the country-teachers, 

81. Beatrice iclngi oootsd by g s a daw Devendralalt "Adult Bdnca- 
tlon" for a Rew Demoaracy"! Delhii 19^! page XdOtt 

82, "Teachers Hand Bnck ©f Social IducaUmt*, Ministry of Educa- 

Delhlt ISSSf psge 
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The literaoy provel very sujoeaiful. The number 

of literate aoro than donblel when ooitiparel to prerevolutionary 
Httisla* oonetltutlnF; ii.l por oent with 56,6 per cent literacy 
aawng the people up to the age of 50 , However, about half the 
population of the TF.S.e,,,. were atlll llUterate by the end of 
1926, 

Thla pro-^pte i the hovlajfc Government to ln 3 Lru;t all the 
organieatlona to speed up the campaign by devoting special 
attention to the peas mts. The struggle for 'fnlversal literacy 
becane a mas a movement, housanls upon thousands wore drawn 
into It and were given the name of 'culture army. These are 
voluntary workers, jmndreJs of thousands of special paid 
teachers were also appolntel to supervise the work of 'culture 
army, an! to guide and inspire them in their efforts, 

"In 1927, 1,3X),000 persons were made literate, in 1928» 

2,700,000j in 1929, 10,500,000} and In 1930 the number sore than 

doubled 22,000,000 persons were officially r^jCorded as having 

R5 

learnc'i to read". 

The final blow to illiteracy came in 1931, when It was 
constituted a legil offence, and by 1933 Stalto was able to 
an.iounae that 90 per oent of the H*3,6*R* could read and write* 
Mlcholas Hans while writing on adult education campaign in 
Russia reoorls thust "At present the fight against illiteracy 
Is successfully compluted". 

Very recently Dr* Bajendra Prasad the president of India 

Ktoeinekot "Forty Tsars of public Bduoatioa in the tj»3*S»r«" 
Hosoo, 1957, page 88* 

aS* Oevendrslalt "Mmlt Bdnsatiem for « Wstf Democracy, Delhi, 19S4, 

36* hioholas’Hans, ‘•COmparatiVie didmoatlQn'Moutledge and Kegan 
Paul Lialtsd, Dondoa^ 196B, p^e ^24. . , 
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VI 

§Q0IA1 RQT^'l^TION TIT IW Ilfni\ WITH SP"^314L RKP^ ,;^'TTC;^: TO 

MYSORK , 

In th« preoeedlng chapter an atteiapt has toean mad© to 
study the aiuU eJucition noveiaont in IT,*?., n.<?,4. , Dannaark 
and Russia. This dhaptor will be# devoted to a study of the 
social eduontloR ^vessent in India with special referenoe to 
Mysore. 

Education in Ancient India . 

Prom the vedlc age, right down to the close of the Hindu 
period y educ ition has been considered as the source of lllumina>* 
tion. Vidysi which educaticm was designated as literally means 
•light”. K person who was devoid of the light of education 
was described as blind* devoid of education eaya Bharatari 
Hari, «we are mere beasts**.^ It meant that it was only edu¬ 
cation which elevated a man Into a perfect human being* 

Hence our anscestors icnew the value or education and had 
found out ways ant means for spreading it to the masses. various 
institutions were instituted to pass on the knowledge and wisdom 
gained to new generations by their predecessors. !!he most 
popul ir of them were the daily resting of the classics on the 
village fplals* and religious discourses called Harifcatha, 
Kirtans, folk dramae, etory telling, poetic symposia etc. 

Buddhist rducation* 

Buddlsht"educatlcMa in the early sUges meant only for 

1. K.P. Singh* «A Sl»«l«cits» Hitory of gducatienal ^meught^, 
Voluae II, City Seek Pepott Amritsar, WWff page 7* 
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those vho intendei to beoo le Blkshua. But later the need for 
pro^lillnG faoillttea for eduo .tion for the general pubiio was 
also reoogrtiseda 

Intellectursl life oentred chiefIjr in the nonastrlas and 
other institutions associated with the different deno’nlnattons 
and was q,uio tene t by the debates and discussions* “Learning 
and culture at the higher levels of society filtered down to 
the 'lasses so as to produce a comparatively large per oentage 
of literaoy than it is now In India. The popular literacy 
was the result of the work of numerous eduoationd institution 

and iBonastrlos.® 
c 

The edits and Insoriptions on the rocks and pillars, put 
up by \soka go to show that the emperors* chief object was to 
pro note among his people t the idea of dhaurma or the moral duty* 
These InaoriptltMis are all in vernaoulars and can bo made ouif 
that literacy in those days was fairly high. 

Tuan ihwang gives an admirable report of the moral, material 
and educitltmal progress of India during the time of rrl Harsha* 

The very visit of Ihlnese pillgrim is a testimony to the 
moral progress and greatness achieved by India* Tuan ‘3hvang 
came on a saored and spiritual mission as a seeker after the 
saving knowledge of which India had the monopoly In the whole of 
Asia. Indeed from the time of Kanishka^ there had been a steady 
flow of Chinese students towards India, towards her many seats 
of learning, where they oould drink at the very fountains of the 

2. Hadha llustid Mukerieet «Asoki^» Haomlllaii mi London, 

gM pages 
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wlsKioTi they sought. Ka expoundei by Radha cumuda mteerjeo, 
the state held uen of learning and genius in esteem and people 
resoeoted those who had high intanigenoe; the men of this 
oategory were oonspi juoualy abundant.® 

43cetlol^m was esteemed and encouraged both by the lulers 
and by the people at large, 'rhe growth of aaoetios was con¬ 
sidered a compliment to the moral progress of the country. His¬ 
tory reveals in abunienoe men who renounced riches, the ooroforts 
of home, the many pleasures of social life and even the love 
of fame as so many impediments to the quest of truth. The 
ascetics were not against social service. They left the world 
to give the law unto the world. "Thus In these travelling bands 
of ascetic teachers, ancient India found one of the beat agencies 
of public instruction without any expense to the Btate which - 
could not have tackle i the problem in such an efficient manner 
depart tien tally.^ 

Muslim Period. 

It begins with the p riod of the musllm Invaders, and ex¬ 
tends right up to the fall of MUghal Rmplre. The Koran says; 

’*It Is better to educate one*s child than to give gold In charity**. 
But no significant role seeim to have been played by them In the 
Social educational field of India except through the services 
for the adults In Mosques. 

Modern Perloe^i 

f he historical aocoimt so far given shows that India was 

3. Radha ^awid ifttherieei Balers of India “larsha", Oxford 
University press, loxsdcn, 19M. i»ge 129# 

4* Ibid, page 124. 
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once one of tha aoet cultural mtiona of the world and even 
oould rightly be proud of its aohievem^ts in the educational 
do^aaln before the British. During Round Table Donferenco of 
1931-32 Mahat-aa Qandhly while lecturing to the Royal Institute 
of International affairs, stated thit "India was leas literate 
than it was a century ago"* 4ooording to the census figures 
of 1931 the literacy per centage in India was 7.3- while the 
one anivei at by 4daiis in 1835 was 7.6. Educationists like 
Mr. Baau of the Calcutta Fnivarsity and Mr. Parulefcar have - 
proved that Oandhl^l^s statement was true.® 


6* ”4 Students* History of Bducatlonal ^bought", 7ol. IX, 
Amritsar, 1257, page 93. 

Ibid, page 93^« 
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3oolal KdugatlcMtt hfovemaot In Modem I n d la . 

Three foraes are responsible for the progress of social 
fldi^oation In India unliir British vises regime* The first being 
the growth of middle class in urban areas, secondly, cooperative 
movement in rural area and tnlrdly, the growing oonsciousneas 
of the people to wipeout the British dominance in India. The 
last faot-jr did mujh in enlightening the people of their politi¬ 
c's! condition and to relievo themselves of the grip of the Bri¬ 
tish. It was In th»; freedom struggle that the strong foundation 
for the social educ ttlon was laid. Prom then onwards, the i a- 
portance of social educationVUas realised and various agencies 
of education too't Initiative in abolishing illiteracy. 


Though the need for an organised programme of social edu- 
oatlcm was felt b; the people, no substantial work was done in 
tills direction until the first world war. There were some night 
scjhools in Bengal ani Bombay, Mysore etc. These schools were 
conducted by the departmental teachers who were paid extra allow- 
anco. Most of these schools were attended by adults as well as 
by children. In Bengal, there were some schools exclusively for 
adults. In 1B17 taiere were 107 schools with the attendance of 


The starting of cooperative movement in India was suggested 

8 

by Mr. Nicholson in his famous report published In 1895- Cto- 
Qperative Bocletiea were started even before 1905. But they did 
not take initiative in promoUng the educational condition of the 
people. 


Librariea do flay « proadneat part in self etneation of 
wTe*oher«* af se'oial BAucation" Del^,~lB55, pye 3. 
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the adults* 'FiaJfod'? to 5k; initiative in this direction and started 
libraries durln^^ the first decade of this century* A.ndra Pradesh 
was the first state to start the library stovement systematically, 
in 1919 It cailei n nil India Library lonforence anA established 
an All- India Library Association. Maharastra and Bengal tjuick- 
ly followed In estHbliahln*; their library associations* 

iUiother medium of Social Eiucition at a higher level 
the cheao news aaasrs h id become popular by 1920. It has annexei 
since then an increasing body of readers and almost the entire 
political education of the middle class was earried on through 
news papers* 

In the previous chapter it Is indicated how the universi¬ 
ties in the foreign countries are playing a conspicuous role in 
social eduontion. But In India only a few universities have 
come out with their lecture and publication programmes for the 
local coimmmity* 

Social education movement in Mysore is a mllest5ne in the 
history of social eduoatlcwi in India* In the year 1913 Sir M* 
nsweswaralah, the then Dewan of Mysore made earnest efforts - 
towards thee education of the adults by starting night schools 
and est ibllshlng circulating libraries. More about the social 
education movement in Mysore will be dealt with In e separate 
section of this chapter* 

The history of social education can be conveniently divi¬ 
ded into five periods* The first period (191S-1327) was a 

9* DevendraliiJt.t * Adult ndusatl^ for a sew Demoeracy** > S*0hwad 
and Oo*, telhl, pa** 




period of progrea#. The »eamd period (1927-37) was one of 
deolina. The third period (1937-1942) war, again a period of 
progress. The fourth period (1942-47) witnessed a set back. 

The fifth period (1947 onwarls) ushered in a new era of hope 
for social educatlosoi. 

1918-1927* 

India during this period was confronted with economic 
depression. Yut soae attempts were made in diffusing social 
eduoaLion. ninoo uhe Ineeotion of Jongress in 1886 people 
became alert to the political changes of the country* The edu¬ 
cation provided in the schools was a rtoh well from whioh the 
young !Bidd7o class Indiana drank deeply. The western political 
philosophy, the Irish freedom raovements inspired Indians to 
demand self Governiftent, In addition to the sti rnulating shock 
of westT'rn ideas, Indian nationalism was also tiioui*lshed by the 
recovery of Indians past. 4ftGr the first world war the dis¬ 
cussion on franchise and other controversial political matters 
helped to awaken public consciousness. 

During the first great war a large number of Indian soldiers 
hid for the first time corssed the seas and gone to take in dis¬ 
tant theatres of warj not only did they then see with their own 

eyes now lands ml new pwples but they actually felt the need 

.. 10 
to correspond with their friends and famillliles in the home land* 

''It was thus under the storm and stress of war o >ndltion8 that 

ooncarted efforts to Isgtart social eduoatlcm to some Indians first 

came to be made In a casual way notably by the which 

10* Ernest Chapness ft RlohardsonV' ''»in<ilBn Ad^t''Kduc^ 

Book*', Lahore- 1937-38» P«f® 143* 
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put itself out to eater to the raquireiaents of Indian troops 
abroad ani did yeoman semce there".The soldiers return¬ 
ed home with a natlonalistlo spirit and tried to liciiprove upon 
what they had learnt in the foreign lands. 

V 

In the closing deoades of the 19th aentury, India was 
faoei with the problem of the growing rural debt, fh© Madras 
Government do anted firi ‘.'•rederiok Mleholaon to study the sys^^em. 

His report was published in 1B95-97. The famine lorn-IssIon 
of 1901 strongly recommended the introduction of credit assooi- 
atlons. 'corvilngly the cooper itive credit sooletios 4 {*t was 
passed in 1904. [Cooperative movsBient received impetus all over 
India. Those societies worked to better the econo ic condition 
of the farmers, floise societies also started niif;ht schools ^st 
to teach the people* Local teachers took intense interest in 
Inrpartlngfc knowledge to the Illiterate riots. Punjab took active 
interest In the cooperative movement and hundreds of night schools 
were opened and 1703 pupils wsre on the role* "On© of the 
societies has gone so far as to reskslve that sciy member who re¬ 
mains Illiterate at the end of two years will be turned out of 
13 

society* Another society has made education compulsory for 
the sons of its members. 

Xn the third decade of this oenturyj Punjab oovernat^t 
came forward and offered financial assistance in opening the 

11. "Indian Adult gducatitm land Book"* Lahore^ 1937-38, 
page 144. 

K.ftaDewett ai^ Qurucharan sin^t "Indian leonomlca" 

Prlmier Publishing louse oc., Delhi, 1989, page 19S. 

33* Bureau of idueatlcnt Bulletin on the Progress of Bducatlon 
for the Quinqinmnlnis imdiz^ 1991-S®, page 194. 
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night schools* as s rtjsu3.t of this hold stepy the number of 

night schools and thslr onrolment rapidly increased from year 

to year till it reached the peak In 1926>27. The following 

table shows the rapid Increase in the number of night schools 

14 

and the number of adults on the enrolment. 


Year. 

No,of Schools* 

Mo. of PUl 

1921-22 

100 

1,783 

1922-23 

630 

17,776 

1923-24 

1,528 

40,883 

1^4—26 

7,372 

61,961 

1925-26 

3,206 

86,371 

1926-27 

3,784 

98,414 

1927-28 

3,338 

90,834 


In the year 19229 27 schools were opened in Bombay out of 
the funds placed by Srl V.D*Thackerey at the disposal of the 
Central Cooperative Institute. These schools were working for 
two hours in the afterno®*^* Local buildings and teachers were 
made use of to fight Illiteracy and ignorance. These schools 
had to show an inorease on the roll in order to earn grant from 
the Thackersey Fuad. They were imparting three B's elementary 
general knowledge and cooperative accounting. 


The Cooperative Movement In other provinces never took any 
appreciable measure in eradicating illiteracy under the auspices 
of the societies. In 1221 the 0.P, Qovernoent offered financial 
help to six HBmioipalltle* for the development of night schools 


14 4 -tian. Indiat Report of the Ad^lt Bduoatlon 

■ S i4«.soi^ Bo«a of Bdttpation, XMt, 

page 21* 
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for adiilts* In the ^entr'vl province the Manager of the Pm- 
press Kills was running seven schools for adults vtth the 
help of local Xn Bengali besides 40 schools run 

by the oooperatlvo socielteS| there vere about 100 oontlnua* 
tlon schools* 

The aoverament of Travancore promulgated rules for 
reorganising night schools for purposes of grant-In-ald. iiocord- 
Ing to these rules a night school h<d to give Instruction for 
two years and cosprtsod Instruction In three R's, Hygienes, 

First aid and History, \ teacher whs had no other woric was 
paid 5 per month, whereas a part time teacher was paid 

3 per month* 

• 

The above brief history of adult education movement 
between 1918*1327 reveals that adult literacy gained impor¬ 
tance due to two basic factors. The political baciewardness 
of tne people and the rural indebtedness of the farmers made 
the provincial Qovernmeat to start cooperative societies and 
Incidentally to root out the hated illiteracy which was ram¬ 
pant in the country. All the provinces were not alive to the 
condition of the people to take active measures to enlightaa 
the people* The steps taken by some provincial Oovornments 
were not of any significant proiress, ,viy way an attempt WaS 
made to awaken the peoolc* 

1927*19371 

Ourlng this period adult eduoatl®a movement received a 
eetbaok* This was mainly due to the economic depression which 
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WaS growing in proaortlon <iay«by-day* Expenditure was out 
down in all dlr^^otions and the activities of social education 
were the first oasualities* By the end of 1927 the tide of 
Nationalis’a w-is rapidly uountlng. .t the annual Meeting held 
at Madras, Kehru jlust then returned from a visit of Kurope in¬ 
cluding Russia, persuaded the meeting to pass a resolution 
declaring aomplete Independence to he India's goal"*^ is 
a result of political upheaval and econotnlo depression social 
educctlon i!ioveM«nt experienced a setback 

Soffle mission Irles did creditable work during this period* 
Ihe nanes of Dr, Lucas of Allahabad who prepared many book¬ 
lets In Hlndusthanl in Hoaan alphabets. Dr, J.R.Lawrence of 
Manipur, who conducted schools in Hindi with Devanagarl script 
and Mr, Dmled of Madras who prepared famll Headers may be olted 
In this connection*'^ 

Punjab, 

\s Mentioned in the previous period, the movement had 
reached It-i smith In the Ihinjab In the year 1926-27* iTn- 
fortunatedy, the present period began to lose ground steadily* 

In five years l«e, by 1931-32 the number of schools had come 
down to 585 with the enrolment figure at 12^696. in fact by 
this time, those who had bem through the adult sohools became 
disillusioned and those ndto had at first refrained from Joining 
them took their queue Accordingly ind decided to stay away. 

15* T,Walter wallbankt "Hlmtory of todia and Pakistan*, 

k Mentor Book, the Hew American Library, Hew York, 19^, 
page 162* 

18* "Teachers' Hand j^mk of Boclal Bdaaatio®*, 1955, page S* 




Th9 following ’knOlG shows liho ffil3 in, tho numboi* of 
schools an l aohol ira from the year ld&6-27 onwards; 


Tear. 

No*of Schools* 

go •of Scholars 

1926*27 

3,784 

98,414 

1927*28 

3,338 

90,834 

1928*29 

2,166 

61,852 

1929*30 

2,157 

48,997 

1930*31 

1,056 

45,788 

1931-32 

585 

12,696 

i93;3-..;3 

318 

8,131 

1933*31 

322 

6,745 

1934*35 

256 

6,142 

1935*36 

201 

4,950 

1936*37 

189 

4,988 

1937-38 

153 

3,892 


In spite ofthe fall In the zmiaiber of sohools and 
soholarSf two experinents were tried* Teaohers In Hormal 
sohools were asked to take Interest in soolal education and 
village libraries* The libraries were attached to the 
middle schools, whljh b«ca(«e tho centres for oheoklng relapse 
Into illiteracy* Rohm; lectures on various topics were arranged^ 
for the benefit of the peasants* In 11^0 there were 159^0 such 
libraries in the province* 

Bombay . 

Though adult educatiem ’w»,m losing strength in all 

17* Devondralali "MnXt Sducatlen for a gew Deoocracy**, 

Oelhif l»5i, page $7* 
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proTinaes* BorAiay showed a waloome advance, r.p, Masanl an 
ealnontr aoholar rounded on 6t>h July the Bombay pvesldenoy 
Adult vduoation .Sfioslatlon, It "not only aimed at stlfaulat- , 
ing general Interest and pro^tlng new developments in the edu* 
oation of ad Its f but also hoped to bring together, cooperate 
with snd coordinate th<^ efforts of the then existing organisa¬ 
tions engaged in suoi work one of the principle objects was to 

interest the universities sore and lore in the wor^c of adult 

18 

education and university extension courses". 

ninco IB,*?! seve al cjasses wore oonducted by a few en¬ 
thusiast* consitting mainly of the professional staff of Wilson 
College with a view to catering to the Intellectual needs of 
adults who could not afford to get regular university training 
The term July-October y 1935 saw a great increase in the number 
of students} total strength being 250* publio interest was 
iK>re in evidence and the series of public lectures on Fine Arts 
and popular science, were organised under the auspices of the 
Association* How the tlniversity autnoritles have started the 
extension lecrikure department* 

J*n*Bharda was the gifted Principal of the Bharda Hew 

High 5%chool* His private library consisting mostly of books 

Id 

on pedagogy a«id soolelogy was presented to the lssoclatl<»i* 

Bombay social service league, the Bombay City literacy 
Association rendered valamble service in (1) diffusion of 
literacy among the illiterates, (2) iflbe establtshwent of reading 

18* B*p. Kasanli ^idnXt Bduoation In western India", Indian 
Adult gducati^ Handbook, lahcre, 1S37-38, page 108. 
d». Ibid, page 
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rooffl^ ani llbr^rifes to prevent relapse Into illlteraay by pro- 
M^iterial and otbf-r ^abilities who have •already b)£Qo?>je 
literate. 

In Bombay a sum of ft, 10,000 was set apart in 1937-38 

for the enconragcjnent of adult cduoation and in the following 

30 

/ear thin sum was raised to 40,000. The Guvernmant 
appoint a ap '.olal aomjltte© to report to thorn on tnio prob¬ 
lem. 

BSn&al* 

?hci notable load in western India was quia'cly followed 
in the by thvi estaolish’aenb of the Bengal .dult Hduoa-clon 

issoolatlon presided over oy the reve ed poet Habindranath - 
Tagore, 

Andhra . 

Mr, Samlvarapa Subba hao isauei many articles and pro- 

alaliBe ^ his firm oonviotion that the only solution of rnany of 

the chronic Indian problems should be sought ttirough a sound 

aysten of adult education. Ho started Ttural Focanstruotlott 

'Schools at Tadepalligudam in 1929 and another at KaJ.vundry in 

1931* «Inspired by his example and closely aasoGlsjted with 

him In this won-, since lim, is prof, Eanga who bioueht to the 

movement the fruit of his study of the theory and practice of 

21 

adult edue-jtion in many famous institutions abroad”. After 
returnlnc home, he started an institute and library which were 

20, Devendralalt ”idult Education for a sew democracy, ” helhi, 
1954, page 43* 

81, «Indla-n Adult Mueatloa Hw^book", Lahore, 1937, pagea 
14fi’w4d, 
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Inaugurated by Matiatma Gandhi on Deaember asrd, 1933* 

*|^avanoQre ? 

The OovernjBent of Trayenoore oa^e forward to enoourage 
the library ’aovernent* There were already rural and urban li¬ 
braries in oxtsbenoe* The Goyommont offered laitibcnunoe grant 
to these libraries for farniture and ssyen for buildings# The 
edi^oation department openeJ. libraries ani reading rooms for whloh 
the Govern nent budgeted a sum of 30,000 for snalntainlng 80 
such libraries a year*^® 

During this period, Sodlal Bducation movement suffered 
a setbaoit* The Interest of Government as well as of people 
was slactenel# In addition to this polltioal oondltlon of - 
India warn not one of encouraging* Tftider the dinaoito leader¬ 
ship of ?fehatma Gandhi people were very busy In paralysing the 
British Government. Hence they had hardly enough time to work 
for the cause of adult educaticn# 

1937-42t 

AS a result of blistered attack on the policy of British 
Government, the native Indians were Included in the provincial 
Cabinet* These popular ministries threw heart and soul for the 
cause of Social education movsnent* Dr* Syed MaJnwd Minister 
of educati<Wi In Bihar went about from place to place with a 
piece of chalk and black board to teach the unlettered, Srl c* 
Rajcgopalachsri then premier of Madras himself wrote text-books 


22* «Teaehert Hand look ^ social lducatlim«, Mlntstry of 
Fdneatien, ISSS, lage S 
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for adults in Taall* Xn Oudhy the Buler and hie eon wandered 
from village to village spreading the .esaage of litmmaay. 

Thus ftaf the first time in the history of India 9 adult 
eduO'ition oame to he aonsidered as the responsihillty of the 
Ooverament. Hitherto adult eduoation was confined to llteraoy 
aspect of eluoation hut now it began to Impart civic eduoation 
to adults* The media of educntlon were extended to include 
publications f posters I cinema shows etc* But nothing was done 
for post-literacy work* 

Dr. Frank l.Laubaah's three visits to India sti'aulated 

Indian effort in the sphere of adult education. The visit of 

Hr* and Mrs. williams further accelerated the movement. The 

first all India \dult Education Conference of adult education 

workers was convened in Delhi on 11th and 12th of March 1938* 

On the recommendation of this conference Indian idult Educa- 

24 

tion A,ssooiatlon was formed with the following objectives: 

1 ) to promote adult eduoation work in the country by 
affiliating adult educ itlon organisations throughout the coun¬ 
try; 

2 ) to serve as a o<nitral bureau for information and 
advice ccmceming adult education in the different provinces 
and states of India) 

3) to serve as a link for Inter-provincial and inter¬ 
state cooperation «»id oocMlnation; 

M.P.singhi **A Students Ustory of Bducatienal Ihottsht'*f 
Amritsarf page ISS* 

at. T*8.Mafapal« "Ourrent Problems of Indian Edueation"» 
Auritsar^ 32^87, pages 8^10# 
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4) to pr«par« a^ult eduaatlon llteraturas and 

5) to hold annual seminars and eonferenoes to bring 
together workers In tho field of adult education. 

^saan« 

Some night sohools existed previously In Assam. But 
mass llteraoy aovamunt was launahed in 1940. The elucatlon 
department took Initiative ani opened literacy anl post* li¬ 
teracy olasses and within one year the number of classes in¬ 
crease i to 1,S40, including 47 for women. From 1940 to 1943 
two lakhs of persons took the test and nearly a lakh includ¬ 
ing 3,288 voiB«n» passed the test. Ouring this period the 
Governaent opened 407 village libraries and 800 circulating 
libraries and distributed 140,000 copies primers, 70,000 post 
literacy readers, «h«« 80,000 piotures and posters^ 8,000 

charts and sheets and copies of the periodical Jana Sikshana 
to its literacy and post-literacy centres. The Govem^nt 
spent on this tiaas literacy scheme Ik. 1,97,863-7-0. 


In 1932 schools in Bengal were run by village associa¬ 
tions sponsored by the Rural Rsconstruotlon Department* These 
schools ran oa. the system of Hastilc^iksha'^ which implied that 
they were maintained on the traditional charity of a handful 

of rice which used to be coll acted by the adults from door to 
25 

door” • In 1939 there were 10,000 classes with 1|SO,000 
students. By 1942 the nuatbsr of classes rose to 22^574 with 

86. Devondralalt “idult laiication for A Bew Democracy”, 

Delhi, 1964# 9«ie 
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an •nfol'nent of 5,30,X78. By this time, the BentaX Adult Edu- 
oatlon AssooiatiCMS wss foi^rial* Bis Aasoolatlon published a 
first ppinsr of vhioh Qov^maent purahased 5,000 copies for 
distribution to night sohooXs* 

Blhari 

The years 1938-42 are partloularly notabXe for the hls- 
t.-jry of \dult Eluoatlon in India for the stupendous effort mde 
by the Government and people of Bihar in the cause of mass li¬ 
teracy* Hon'ble 0r» syud Mahmud, Minister of Edueation, assis¬ 
ted by the indefatigable professor B*B* MuicherjeSy made a grand 
auooess of the nass llteraoy oampaign. Literacy centres were 
started all over tho province* Before starting a centre, a 
census of the illiterates was ta^en in th tt area and a village 
committee was formed which rendered every assistance in the 
success of the centre, your thousand.'Village libraries were 
established between 1930-1940 and other three thousand by the 
end of 1942, In 1940-41, 6,00,123 boots were Issued to readers, 
Bpejlal arrangements for imparting visual instruction were also 

made at a certain centres. The results achieved are exhibited 

26 

in the following table* 

..."ito.of’alnlti ' " So^of *dulJ! * 

Year Classes held. attended the made 

2 ^* 2 *-*- - - - - * 

1938- 39 50,820 9,09,081 4,50,000 

1939- 40 18,878 11,68,326 1,13,482 

1940- 41 17,294 4,66,682 3,21,393 

1941- 42 13,634 2,40,507 2,03,274 


86, ii,L* Sii^wanit "Some Thoughts on Social Bducatlon", 
Chandigarh, 1956, page 9*' 
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SS^§£* 

The OoverniMMat of Bombay formed an idylsory Adult Eduoa- 
tlon BoiTd to seoure the publlo oooperatlon and colleot funds 
under the Ohalmanshlp of 3,R, Bhaguat. ifee library develop¬ 
ment oommlttee renoamended to establish village, taluSt, and 
central librarias In the istate. In 1941-42 , 760 village li¬ 
braries werf^ started. The Bombay Oovernnent also started traln- 
IniR centres f.ir tho benefit of adult educstton voricers. In the 
year 1941—42, 196 workers were trained and registered as adult 
eduoatlon workers. 

During 1937-42 aore than 23,037 adults were itade literate 
through 3,072 literacy classes at an expenditure of %• 2,25,910. 
Besides, the Bombay Olty idult Education committee made literate 
over 40,000 adults at an expense of 1,60,300. 

Orissa. 

The Orissa Qovernment sanctioned Bi. 17,000 for literacy 
work. In the beginning of the eanqmlgn, 1,168 schools were 
startai with an enrolment of 27,979. But the decline set in 
both In the number of schools and In the number of pwFte pupils. 

Punjab 1 

In February 3937 Dr. lAUbaCh visited the Punjab and held 
a Conference at village Teachers' Training School, Hoga# The 
Punjab Oovernment took a keen Interest in the activities of this 
conference and contllbutsd towaJrds Its expimsse* 

"The Department of Bdacation laid down that every scholar¬ 
ship holder should take up«ft himself the tesk of making five 
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adults lltsrat®. Inability to do this involved the loss of 

the softol'iPship. New entrants to Qovern.Tient aervioe were also 

required to satisfy a almil»r oondltion within three months of 
S7 

their entry** During the period 1938-42, 1,91,S62 adults 

28 

were rrade literate in ttie province at a cost of Rs* 2,17,800. 
^^ttar pradeahi 

The TTttar Pradesh OovernTient dil not lag behind* Here 
the work was entrusted to the Hural ’jevelopmont. Nhen the {Jon- 
greas Ministry oame to power, it oreated a separate oeoartment 
the Pduoatlon •Extension Department, to taotcle the problem. This 
Wit plaeei in oharge^ of gduoation Bxpanaicm Offloers* In each 
district, the Deputy Inspector of Schools was the local Hxeou- 
tive Officer of the Education Sxpansion Department* He was 
the controlling of leer of the teachers of adult schools, li¬ 
braries. The department made more than 7,25,000 adults li¬ 
terati. The Uttar fTadesh Qovernment gave such prostlnence to 
libraries and rsading rooms* There were 1,040 libraries Ja 
ld41. Besides the Qovemmental libraries there w#t^e also rural 
libraries* 41 X these libraries were supplied with periodicals 
ind wseklles* There were wcmin welfare centres that worked 
for adult literacy. The tyttar Pradesh OoV-^rnment published - 
speolal books for adults In Hindis and 02 du* 

tooda . 

Baroda orgaalscd a system of village libraries which was 

87, Devea^alaii '“Adult Mueation for a »ew'' 9 e!S 5 i^cy“', . 

Delhi, 1964, page 46* 

8g« *Teachwrs* KiSBuK B#olt Cf Social ghsoatia«EiP, Belhlf 3965, 

page a* 
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tax 1ft Aivafts® oJT th .* tines In India* It also provided tra-^ 

vslllftg libraries for those areas whloh could not be served 

bf village libraries, "primary Muo'itlon there was already 

29 

oo-'Bpttl aory since 1906" • Literacy work started In Baroda 
In 1939 and theft# were 1^648 classes attended by 23)916 adults* 

peihl* 

miring this period vo^t important work In adult educa* 
tlon was done by the jamia Mlllla, Belhi, It started a sepa¬ 
rate department for -idult education and opened centres* By 
1941-42 29 Jaml'i centres were working with an enroliient of 
662* Both In these centres and In the publloatlon of adult 
liter iture It set up standards which other agencies could follow- 
vith advantage* These centres had) from the outset) a broader 
and deeper concept of Adult Sduoation than mere literacy and 
were organised as "Commmlty Centres"* 

The ’nost memorable event of this period was the found¬ 
ing of the Adult B iuoatlon Association with the founding of 
this AS80Clatl<»i it may he sali that Adult Education work in 
India assumed a definite form* 

1943-1946* 

Wh^ compared with previous period) this period experi¬ 
enced a setback In al l branches of idult Eduoatlcm* It Is due 
to the Impact of the second world war* Expenditure was cut - 
down In all nation building departments. National morale was 
at a low ebb due to the temporary setbaok sufflc*ed by the 

89* "Teoolwrs* Band Book of Social Bducation") 1965) 
page 10^ 
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natliHial lent in 1948. Most of the px^oirinoes ia this 
perioil showed a tmiform retrogression. 

^sssw . 

In 4#sa» the nnsher of sohools fell to 400 la 19^-44. 
Whereas nearly a lafeh of adults were made literate la Assaa 
in 1940-41, in 1944-43 oalyi ll|6€3 adults wer© made literate# 

Bengal* 


The 22|O0O \dult sohools ia Bengal ea.Tie down in 1943 
to 11,233. 

Bihar# 


la Bihar the litemey oampiign oontinued as before, taut 
the original tempo was not maintained. The progress of lite- 

3 

raof wor>« in this period nay he known from the following tables 


Tear 

Total Ho*of Adults 
passing the llte- 
raoy Test._ „ 

1948-43 

2,S6}068 

1943-44 

8,22,61? 

1944-46 

1,26,619 

1945-46 

* o 

1946-47 

1,95,165 

The Bihar aoremaeat oontlnaed to open new eillage 

31 

libraries for which the following statietios are availablet 


30. *'Teaehers Haxtd look; of loolal Bduoatiosf, 1915} page IS* 
31* Italdf Psgs 39* 
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Tear. 

No,of New libra¬ 
ries opened. 

Total No,of 
libraries. 

Total No •of 
books cir- 
oul'j ted* 

1942-43 

1,000 

8,000 

6,83,398 

1943-44 

750 

8,780 

4,67,448 

3941-45 

610 

9,860 

e e « « e 

1946-46 

mm* 

6 S * 

• g n 

1946-47 

* e • 

• e a 

6,03,896 


In Boa^bayj literaoy vork gradually declined till In 
ld45^6 when the (tovern lant introduced the conpaot area aoheme 
thle aoheitta a oonpaot area of a luitable else was aelec- 
ted for concentrated effort, Each area was placed in charge 
of a apectal officer whose duty was to see that about IfOOO 
adults were ^de literate every year In his area. In 1946-46 
the achetne wae atarted In fire areas. In 1946-47 the number 
of areas Increased to 19, 763 classes were held In these 

areas iaisrsiwt 6s with an enroimsmt of 2l|349 adults, Ths 
GoTemnent of Bombay also started In 1946-46 its Hone Cleeses 
for woeen in urban areas. Boys were askei to^llsts of Itll- 
terats women and to teach then reading »£id writing in tbelr 
hones. 


The contrlbuticm which these sChenes taken together» 

Made to the progress of literacy In Bonbay is shown la 'tee 

32 

following tablet 


32, **Teachersf Imid Book of aosial Xdueatloii!*| 3966, page 12, 






Year. 

i ^ mm m m 

T«o.of 
Classes. 

Enrol¬ 

ment. 

Adults 

llterated* 

Expendi¬ 
ture on 
literacy 
asses. 

Total 

Expenditure 

1942<^ 

1,032 

24,000 

12,600 

20,000 

1,15,750 

1243-44 

200 

35,000 

20,000 

80,000 

1,10,500 

1244^ 

7S0 

26,000 

17,000 

78,000 

1,07,000 

1245-46 

2,000 

44,000 

22,000 

1,07,000 

• (S tt 

1246-47 

3,300 

70,000 

46,000 

2 ,10,000 

e e • 


Boabay Qoveriuamt in Introluoa i their new aoheme 

for development of libraries. Uhder the scheme the Government 
dooidsi to recognise for pur oses of grant-tn-aid one library In 
each district. It was a condition that the library stust be opsn<- 
«d to the public without any distinction* Again the Oovernmant 
gave grants on similar basis to taluk: llbr-arles. All this was 
in addition to the encouragement irtiich the Government was already 
giving to village libraries. These libraries also received news 
sheets and other reading isaterlal published by the Oireotor of 
Inforeatloa. 

'The progress of libraries In Bosd^ay Is gives In the follow* 
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tag tablet 


Year 

■ Mt ae M e« in 

No.of libraries 
opened. 

Total Bo.of 
libraries* 

Expenditure 

libraries 

M> *# ms 4ie 4 

1242-43 

580 

1,206 

18,840 

1243-44 

300 

1,500 

18,800 

1244-45 

200 

1,700 

20,000 

1245-46 

260 

1,960 

27,000 

1246-47 

430 

2,390 

34,000 


3a. HTeashers« Band Boole of Soolal idiioatlons» 108if p«g« IB. 
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In 1946 the aonsbay -3tty Adult Edua itlon ComaitLee decided 

to liquidate illiteracy by Impleuientlng a ten year plan> ovine to 

limited financial helPt the plan had to b© put into operation on 
sl rosieriot«60l 


K^ves the essential statistics: 

* * ^ ^ * * * ** ** ** *** ^ ee * ee » mt ^ v hp ^ h m «« j 


gotreSscItasees. 

YRAR 

NO.of 
classes 

No.of adul- 
.ts enrolled. 

No.of adul¬ 
ts liters- 

NO,of - 
post 11- 

Expendi¬ 
ture on 

•w «H M * 



teraoy 

classes. 

literacy. 

1942-43 

1,477 

28,128 

12,337 

174 

67,524 

1943-44 

1,073 

21,214 

14,230 

191 

90,945 

1944-45 

921 

17,981 

12,269 

125 

87,840 

1945-46 

1,452 

28,144 

19,178 

208 

1,27,637 

1946-47 

1,634 

32,261 

23,203 

205 

1,73,650 


Punjab . 

The quinquennium shows decline in literacy work in the.- 
Punjab for the first three years, as in the following table: ^ 


Year 


NO.of oeatres. 


No.of adults 
enroll«l« 


Ho.of adults 
llterated. 


2942-33 ... 97,683 

1943- 44 ... 66,797 31,030 

1944- 45 1,760 63,864 20,668 


Pttar pradest^ . 


The number of schools run by the Education Bxpanslwi De 


partment re^aaine i constant at 96o, the number of other institu¬ 
tions to impart literacy also declined. The number of aided 


vhlch stood at 1,006 in 1941-42 came down to 383 in 
1942-43 and 2251b) the following year. The decline of the in¬ 
terest in literacy is evident from the following table of adults 
’nade literate by 960 schools of ths Fducation Fccpanslon Depart¬ 
ment. 


Tear 

No.of adults made 
^ literate. 

«» «Nr M 

1941-42 

56,985 


1942-43 

54,825 


1943-44 

50,960 



34. 

35. 


"Teachers* Hand Bcolc of Social Education**, Delhi, 1956) 
page 14* 

Ibid, page 14. 






14 ^ 

In Travanaore thare was 62 aided reading rooms and libra¬ 
ries ind 3S fJtabe J^nral Libraries in 1942-43. By 1946-47 the 
number of State libraries was 124 on whioh the States spent - 
%, S0»000* The number of aided private libraries also rose 
to 72, 

1947 and after t 

The new era in adult elu.*atlon was ushered in by the 
oomlttg into power of the national Government at the :»ntre and 
provinooa in 1947. The provlnoes vied with one another in 
drawing sohemea of adult eiuoatli:m* 4 general soheme applloa- 
11« to all provinces was absolutely needeJ. Accordingly In 1948 
the Central Advisory Board of Education set up a Committee to 
frame such sohemea. The report of the Committee initiated a 
definite ohange of Oovemm«atal policy with regard to the con¬ 
tent and material of adult education. It was no longer con¬ 
fine i to mere literacy but was to include education in citizen¬ 
ship « health and ev«i agriculture and handicrafts. tdhlle im¬ 
parting educationn greater use was to be made of audl-visuai 
material like ohartSi posters, filmstrips, films and broadcasts, 
Henoe the ooneept of adult eduo^tlon xmderwent necessary changes. 
"It oame to be known as Social Kducation as enunciated by the 

Hon^ble Maulana Asad at a press oonferimice held at Beur Delhi 
36 

In 1948. Social eduoatlon was defined "as a oourse directed 
towards the proluotlon of consciousness of cltismishlp anamg the 
people and promotion of social solidarity among them". The di¬ 
fferent aspects of social sduoatlon were described ass 

36* T.S.gagapaii "<kirr4mt problems of IMlm Iducation", 
Amritsar, 19@7, page 11* 
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ft) the latroduotloa of literacy among gpown-np illiterates* 
b) th® production of ed’.oated mini in the absenoe of 
lltftraoy eduo ition. 

o) The Inclusion of lively sense of nights and duties 
of citizenship f both as individuals and as member of the nation. 

To aoceler »tc the pace of social education work the central 
Government estiblished in 1948 a Department of Social Elucation 
undur the Ministry of Eduohtion. 

In 1949 provincial olnlsters* conference was convened and 

the State Governnents were retjuested to submit their social edu* 

cation plan to Government of Ii^ia to enable it to give grants 

to the provinoes# '^he Government of India distributed 

37 

*!j. 60,00,000 to the different provinces as follows* 


Provinoes* 

Rupees. 

ASSftS 

4,00,000 

Bihar 

5,00,000 

Bombay 

10,00,000 

Hadhya Pradesh 

6,44,000 

Kast Punjab 

2,00,000 

Orissa 

3,04,534 

trttar Pradesh 

11,69*231 

west Bengal 

8,79,000 

Madras 

8,43,000 

In Bihar Institutions rather than 

teachers have been en^ 

trusted with the respewisibillty of running the social edueation 

Centres. 


37. ''Some Thcnghta eik Booial Bducfttioa*', IBSd,, page 12. 



W««t Bftngal «tapha»la»d reoraatlonal aotlvitles »uch as 
tyaYeXlittg theatr^as, folic danolag, yatjpaa, Bhajanaaimdirs and 
Kirtans* 

Madras isada usa of oanps In the training of teaohsra and 
imparting of further eduoatlon to youth leaders* It also ini¬ 
tiated a net work of <:tate vldo libraries* 

Bo bay too established a net work of libraries to supple¬ 
ment soolal eduoation vork in oompaot areas* 

Madhya Pradesh attaeke«l the problem on a big scale* It 
exploited the teohnique of oampa for the purpose of mass eduoa** 
tlon* It did useful work in bringing out soolal eduoation 
literature in Hindi and Marathi* 

Uttar Pradesh worked out a unique method in social educa¬ 
tion in the form of the "Rtawah project", some part of which 
has been later assimilated in the development of community 
projects* 

Social education work In fravanoore-jochin was left to 
libraries* Kecently, the Board of Adult Education has taken 
up the responsibility of training social e duoatlon workers for 
expanding social education work in the state* 

In the Centrally administered area of Delhi, the Dirsoto¬ 
re te of Rducation has organised educational melas, which arrange 
sports, exhibitions and locally produced dramas* The chief - 
feature of the melas is the "caravan of knowledge^ comprising 
a fleet of four Vans - a elnema van, two mobile exhibition vans 
and a mobile stage* The wans will be fully equipped with 




audiO’-vl«u%3 aids. The caravan moves constantly In the rural 
areas of Delhi state and wherever it halts, a threo-4ay educa¬ 
tional esla is hold. 

During the sta years between 1947 and 1953, about 60 - 

lalth adults attended the llter'icy classes, ibout half of the** 
reported to have achieved literacy. During the sane period 
the f^tate Oovt rti’ient-'^ spent over 4 crores of rupees on social 
educ'itltm. 

In the next fviw pages of this chapter, a short account 
of the SCO la 3 education sioveinont of various agencies In the 
different parts of the f^sore state will be considered. 
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A, Short Hlat:)rlOal 4Q<?ouRt of Soola X Elucration Moygifloat In 

H y s o r 

My»or« Is OXM of the pramUr States in India* Ihe Royal 
rulers of Mysore strove to -saJce M/sor® a oodal state In India* 
«My*or«« wrote Jawaharlal Mehru dn the greetings on the occa¬ 
sion of the ln*^ug«ration of the enlarged state of Mysore, ^»has 
la mm waya been a model stste in Indii in the past* It has 

high traditions to H:eep* I hope it will preserve them and add 
38 

to thesf** Ihls t« speolally true of Mysoi^e as it is a - 
pitmeer state In latmohing the \dnlt gduoation utovenent at the 
«id of the first deoade of this oentury* progreas and pros¬ 
perity of any state depend on the amount of ednoation attained 
by its people* The truth of this statement was realised by the 
rulers of Mysore and resorted to banish illiteraoy from the - 
State* Some steps were taken by the aovarmaent as early as 

30 

USiD to encourage the starting of Adult SohooXs* 

8i8 M* Vlsweswaraiahf who was the Dewan of KQrsore in 1911 
evliKied kmen interest in the moveittmt of adult eduoatlon* He 
prepared a soheiie for th« liquidation of adult illiteraoy In the 
State « The important feature of his sohe'ae was to start night 
schools where th®r« were iwlmary sc^hools« A net-woric of olr- 

culatiag libraries was organisedjpto help the neo-llterates to 
aaintatn their literaoy* Ttfsana a weakly magasine was alio 
started for the dlssssiinatlon ^ lenowledge to t^e rural masses* 
But tlw sehem sane to a close when the Dewan left the ctate 

88* ffehrui ettfsore Balym*', Separtmflnt of Xteformatisn, dowem- 
meat ^ Mysore^ fewesh^r i« 1»B«* 

89* **progr«ss «f Bdsoatimi la iQrs^fe gtate"^ 31^44-48 to 1981-IHIt 
888wf yhge dy* 
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oontiderlng Ita Inrpruatl iability. Gradully, the night schools 

began to bs closed one after another; about 70 of which were 
still working were handed over to the Hyaore state idult l^duoa- 
tion Council in by the Bduoation Oepartnont. 

The poor adoption of adults to a long four year ourrl^ 
aulut which was out of touch with life, the text-books and dull 
methods »eant for young children) and the failure to make the 
adult sohool a ooiratunity centre« oan be traced as the reasons 
for the failure of Sir M.Vlsweswaraiah’a Rcherae, Th® ache to 
also did not takfj into account the ^lulck learning ability of 
the aiults. 

Ap'irt froK this, there was no significant progress in 
adult literacy till 1940. The report of the progress of eiuoa* 
tlon for the qulnquenniua 1911-16 says as follows t Side by 

side with the eduoatlon of boys and girls, adult eduoation has 
reoelved special lepelaas during the quinquennlua. Kb many as 
566 sohooXs were started for this purpose and the number of 
pupils under instruction was 1I,136« Bat large as the pro¬ 
gress has been, it is by no nwans anything like adequate* The 
Government see no reason why as an adjunct to every sohool, a 
night school or oemtinuation class for adults, should not be 
organlwd at a very little expenditure and they look forward 

40 

to rapid development in this direotion in the next few years**. 
This shows Oovemm«at*s anxiety to help adult edueation* 

The progress ©f adult night acrihoola established by idbe 

41 

Department is tisiieated by t he foUowii^ tabla» 

40. **Eeport of the Quinquannlun?, 1911-16, SeswuPtwent of ‘fiducm- 

Pbf b 6* 

isperts ef the ©ireeter 3snstruefei«s, 19@8-41, 

page 
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year. 

Ho.of night 
schools. 

Adult pupils 
enrolled. 

1936-37 

78 

1,858 

3937-38 

72 

2,204 

3938-39 

73 

2,076 

1939—40 

76 

1,066 

mo-'ii 

78 

1,986 


So before the starting of the Mysore literaoy connotl, 
the progress of adult llternoy was not nuch* miring 1936 and 
1941 the eapannlon of adult education has been Insigni¬ 

ficant* 

the aoherBe_of__j*q. Mallaradt^ra -1939-^* 

In 1939-40 J«M* Mallaradhya who was then the Sub-dlvl- 

al<Ma Officer, tolar wrote a small book-let on adult elucation 

giving details as to how the schewi Is to be worked out* He 

started olasses alao at Kolar* iiut no considerable progress 
42 

was achieved* 

Sri B.M* Shlvaramlah*s efforts to enlighten adults by lectures. 

An effort In the dlsseslnatlon of useful Inf oration 
among adults was made by srl B.M* Shivaramalah, first grade 
Pleader, Jfanjuagud in 1937-38. He visited 142 places during 
this year and delivered 393 lectures on topics 11^0;, Honey and 
wag} Japan and Its people; what Is service^ bUgratloa of - 
plants. Earthquakes; Air traveli the world of energy; Baloons 

42* H.iC*aaii^ai^ JC!EtMar«ai Study of tlss ©rtanlsatlon and 
Development of Adult Sobols In Mysore District with 
suggestions for i^rov«snnt*» 19IH«5St 26. 
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and Aoroplanafij Talklas; The attaoapheroj Body tnoveincnt 
body oontx^ll Haa't and 'bo^pefatinT^e and plant life etct« 

Theae leoturoa ai<apla and non-taohnioal In oharaoter* 
appealed »ost to the maaaea. The public appreolatol thea. 

The GoTOnaent helpe l him during 1940, vliSti certain privileges 
such as free pass in tJie Mysore Bailwaya, the services of a 
peon, a ssall sum of money contingent expendititre and certain 
casual instruction apparatus. 


Ta>X« showing public lectures, Radio tallcs and places 

of visit by H»M* Hhlvaramaiah delivered under the above scheme 

. 43 

Is given belovt 


Official 

year. 

Mo•of lec¬ 
tures. 

Radio 

talks 

«e as am e 

Plaoe of 
visit. 

1938 

193 

9 • 

142 

1939 

268 

68 

194 

1940 

376 


213 


Brl oevudu Karashlsha Sastry the well Knom Kannada 
writer, conducted adult olasses in some villages in Tumkor 
and Kolar districts during 1939. 


Gimilar efforts w«re made either with or without the 
assistance of the Gove nment to drive illiteracy by a number 
of other persons and institutions devoted to literacy or social 
Services, 


. . . ."T" ' . . . - .. .— 

43, »A Study of the Organisation and Development of Adult 
Schools In t^sore District with Suggestions for lm» 
provem«at"i i964"4ISf page 97# 




r.J?’-,. 
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|h« ttolverslty and its aotivltles. 

In the year 1939 whan proTinelal autonomy was granted 
to tho States the popttl ^r Oowerament was est'iblished In the 
prowtnoes) stanplng out llllteraoy whljh heoame the target 
of attention. 

In tho early part or 1940, "the miversity settlement" 
was establlshei in Bangalore by the university of Mysore to 
give training to the students in the tool a 1 servioe. Dr. 
Laubaoh's suooesaes in the I%tllllpines and his famours booh 
"India shall be literate" as well as hla popular slogan'* 

"Each one teaoh one’* enoouraged the students to join the 
"Tjnlverslty settlement" • 

In Mysore, the university union set up a aub-oommittee 
of sooial service and it arranged literaoy oangiB in the neigh* 
bcmring villages. In July 19^, the Vloe Ghanoellor of the 
Mysore tTniversity* addressed the selfless volunteei’e and appea¬ 
led to them for sooial service. His appeal had a ready res¬ 
ponse from the students* "Six hundred students gave their 
names to tinder take this worh and they were given training In 
adult psychology, organisation of classes and teaching of the 

alphabets to adults| classes were started in various MohaXlas 
44 

of tho City". 

T. Mariyappa, Professor V.S. Eagleton, S.T.KTlshnaimrthyi 
S.v. Srinivasa Hao and 0. Bamaswamy bsgan to guide them. The 
annual report of the Director of public Instruction ending in 

* : * " '■■ ■" I I I n . . . . . .. .■ ■ ll.iiil WH . ..■ 11 1.. 

*idiat idnenMiin la i®r*e«e**t »«#» , 
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OtilvoFftllty TTnlorii the university Settlement| the Hfy'ore 11-* 

teraoy loaaltte© and the Batif.alore Literacy Uanpalgn have come 

45 

into existence*. 

The president of the Mysore City Municipality with some 
members helpei the students, pull public sympathy and co¬ 
operation was secured. The peoplsi came forward to allow the 
classes to be held in Ranamandlras. 0ie work was entirely 
volimtary for the first 9 months. During the other three - 
months they were given small honorarium of TS, S/- per month. 

Pour hundrei jnd seventy pupils sought admission to the olass- 

46 

es and at the end of six non the t 197 passed the tests. The 
Tftilverslty Union made a grant of Ri. 300/- for the work. Soon 
the univeisity Senate being impressed, called for a report of 
the activities. The Tlce-lhanoellor circulated the report 
and t»ie University Gounoll being impressed^ sanctioned a sum 
of 500/- for extending the work to rural areas and promised 
a further sum of %• 500/- if there was need for It. 

During the summer of 1940 a special literacy programme 

was organised successfully. The city Municipal Gounoll made 

a liberal grant of Rs. 500 towards the allowances of the teachers* 

4 novel feature of this suimner work was that peons of several 

Government Offices and the Palace offices took advantage of 

this opportunity to become literates and joined -tiie classes 

In large numbers* The total number of those who joined the 

classes in the Gity was 66o« Four hundred and seventy of them 

took the literacy test of ^ich 450 passed the test. The 

45* *B^iifort of the Dirootor ^ Public Instruction*, 1941, 
page S* 

46. »4dult Kduoation in MErsore*, 1949, page lli^! 
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suceess of the -aove^ont attraated the people of the P,tate. At 
the request of the Welfare officer, Mysore iron and steel tforfcs, 
Bhadravathli olaa.ios were organised for the benefit of labou¬ 
rers. Seventy-nine out of th« first batch of students who 
Joined these classes^irecelved a literacy certificate*^'^ 

The Mysore Literacy ciottaoil. 

At the beginning of the year 1941^ a conulttee called 
the Mysore Literacy Council was set up in Mysore, In the place 
of university Unitai, as the actlvitl-ea had to be extended on 
a State-wide scale, a separate organisation was absolutely 
necessary to carry on the literacy campaign throughout the 
State. A state-wide plan for literacy was chalked out, onri it 
was subi[M>tted to the Oovernment and It was weleomei by the Edu¬ 
cation Minister of the State. He discussed the plan for a 
ijass literacy drive In the State In a meeting convened In 
October 1041. 

Ifirsore s^te X||,eracy,,g<BfflqU,, 

AS a result of these deliberations a non-offiolal commit¬ 
tee called, the Mysore State Literacy council was constituted 
la January 1942. it oonslsted of idult Education workers and 
some legislative auimbers. The famous Kannada revivalist 
Professor B.M, Srlkantalah irtio had retired then from service 
Was elected as the first president. Use Qovernment was re¬ 
quested to depute an officer of the education Department for 
^e organisation of this wcrk« IHsie (lovemmeat sanctioned 


Adult Education In MSTSore*, 1249, page ll.^ 
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!S, 6,500 for adult lltsraojr oovement. The, Mysore state Lite¬ 
racy /OUft:il ^lonstltute 1 'ub-Joffliaittees for specif lei work* 

One of the special aonmlttees of the oounjll prepared 
the text bocks for the adults* 

But when a fresh batch of adults was selected for lite¬ 
racy classes, niany of the*?! were found to be those who had al¬ 
ready joined the previous batch* It was because they had re¬ 
lapsed into illiteracy* So the loaunlttee in charge of prepa¬ 
ration of text books soon devoted their time in preparing suita¬ 
ble books for neo-literates* The effect of this was that - 
follow-up classes were started in the District. 

The lomittees then adopted nethods of adult teaohlng* 

The tide required to mke an Illiterate as literate is 108 
hours* This is in oomoiensurate with the cherished policy of 
the Qovernaent of India which was declared 100 hours as the 
ulnlmta for the pi^rpose* The Jofflsittee defined literacy as 
the nlniaun ability to read and write a letter of oorrespon- 
denoe. Tb reach this level, the expenditure per adult was 
K 5/-. 

Library Hovewent* 

The Mysore state Literacy Oouncll soon found out the Im- 
poptanoe of a library to the neo-lltera&es to prevent them from 
falling back into illiteracy. Hence a library department with 
the above laudable purpose was attached to the council* The 
Tillage panehayets were encouraged to resolve In their committees 
to a^ke a minimum grant of %« 25/- for initial equipment wad a 
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iwurrlng grant of 2S erarjr year for th© nialntenanoe of 
th® librnrl®®. The council then granted 75/- for the first 
year and an oiiual grant for subsequent year^a. To supply new 
and varied oooha to those libraries, Central libraries were 
started. 

In the year 1943 a Five Year Plan for Hural Reoonstruo- 
tion was started by the Qovemment of Mysore and adult educa¬ 
tion was lade an Integral part of th© work. The budget of the 
oounoil rose from Tb* 30,006 to %• 10,000* Fron that year onwards 

the budget is steadily increasing. Mow the grant allowed is 
S 

•S. 4 lakhs per annum. C viete 

The neo-literates should keep themselves In touoh with 
the important Inforiiatioa and therofo^e a weekly news sheet 
Qalled *Belaku' was started by the aounoll in 1942, This Weekly 
nagasin® Is suppllei to all the olasses to atioulate the read¬ 
ing habit, 4 monthly magazine oalled *pustaka prapanoha*, on 
the basis of ’Readers» Digest* dealing with the latest publlea- 
tlonsy artloles of permanent Interest in simple style was start¬ 
ed in 1948, 

Hgspre Btate Adult iSlU3atim Cfflmoj.l>. 

With the expansion of work on. these ilaas, cios^risiag not 
merely adult literacy but some more aspects of adult eduoatlony 
the Oouneil changed its name In conformity with Its activities 
snes undertaken. In July 194S« the Council transformed Itself 
tnto the *Hfsore State Mult Education Council't with the follow¬ 
ing cbjjects and funotlonst 

s) Ofganisaticm of litsvacy class«f| 
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b) organisetioa of libraries; 

c) :3on(iu«ting general education lectures; with modern 

Scientific aids as a part of the continuation pro— 
granme; 

d) aonduQtlng people*s jolleges; 

e) publiaation of graded bootes for literacy olassee and 

libraries; 

f) nncouraglng, ?oni< Arts as a means to popular instruc¬ 

tion and recreation; 

g) Hesearch and adult eiuc'itlon mothods*^^ 

The council has a coteelttee of experts to be in charge of 
each of these activities and advise the executive on the pro¬ 
blems relating to% their sections* 

Social Education In Bombay iCamatak * 

While tracing the adult education move^nent of India) the 
Investlgatioft has given due attention to the history of adult 
education In Bombay Province* But here a brief account of the 
social education movement will be given slnae 1M7, pertaining 
to four districts of Bombay Kamatalc* 

Attainment of Independence in 3947 gave impetus to the 

adult education movement in Bombay province. “The enthusiasm 

aroused in the minds of the hitherto apathetic masses by coming 

into power of the popular Ministry and the firm resolve of the 

Ministry to this flood at its hlght and turn Into a vlgorus 

drive for a national regeneration gave an entirely different 

50 

aspect to Adult Bluoation Hcveaent**. The ooneept of adult 
education changed into social education to suit the new demo¬ 
cratic set-up* __ 

di* * Adult iducaticci ia Mrsoro’»| 1949, page 16* 

60. “Beport on Public Instruction In Bombay provl^ for 1947-48 
and l»48-4»t Tmlnms I» Boafeayi 
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na iflonal Social ttloa, Goamlttee, 

It watt Path®!* very dlffioult for the BOfahay Govex'nDient 

to carry on the wor^ of adult eluoatlon with a single central 

Prcwinolal Board with different linguistic regions* Oovem- 

Bient of Bonbay therefore, deoidel to replace the provincial 

Bo'srd by three regional coBaalttees on the linguistic basis* 

51 

one each for Haharastra, Ouji^at and Karnataka. The main 

object with which thestii committees were set-up was to harness 

non-offIxial local enthuttlaam In the eradication of illiteracy 

and to mafce the Public feel, ''that they are essential and In- 

52 

tegral part of thcadmlnlstratlve oaohlnary”. These oommit- 
tees have been provided with full time Secretaries and necessary 
clerical staff to enable them to do their work satisfactorily* 

District Social Education flommlttee* 

As the field work for the aegional Social Fduaatlon Com¬ 
mittee was very large, each having a imaber of districts to 
cover district Social Bducition committees were also set-up 
for each district of Bombay state with adequate representation 
for wom«i* The District Social Education Committees were ex¬ 
pected to whip up local enthusiasm by personal contact and pro¬ 
paganda and to speed UP the progress of movement such committees 
came Into existence In Belgaum, Oharwar, Bljapur and Karw^, the 
four districts that have been merged in Mysore State. 

gj^Paganda- 

Propaganda is an essential factor In the spread of social 

6l* "B^ort on public Instruction in Bombay province for 1B47-48 
and m8-4fc9| Toiams I, 103* 

S2* Ibidi page 




education The Regional Sooial Education com^ttee 

too^ thle fact into oonsidex'ationL and carried on very wide and 
«xt<Mialv© propaganda. Lectures were delivered by the nembers 
of the ooiwlttee* Educative posters were brought out to attract 
the attention of the illiterate adults. To secure the co¬ 
operation of the press I Press Conferences were held in which 
the Jhair-aan and the Secretary of the lonmlttee explained the 
objectives of sooial education. Radio talks were given on 
social edu:iatioh on special occasions. 

Social Eduoation days were celebrated on a wide scale 
with the cooperation of ftohools^ Inspectors and the general 
public. 

South Kanara (Hadras ipam<^taka> 

Even before 1048 many unrecognised private agencies were 

53 

carrying the work of adult education in the State of ‘^dras. 

But declaration of independence to India in 1847 definitely 
gave a spar to adult education RDVenent in l^dras. In 
1948 the State Oovemment prepared a scheme in order to liqui¬ 
date illiteracy of adul'U* 

District Sooial 4dult Edncutlan Council. 

The Government of Madras was never satisfied only with 
the launching of adult education scheme under the auspices of 
the Government* The Government realised the necessity of 
taking the cooperation of the gwieral public to implement the 
adult education scheast effecttvely** Tb this end| the Govern,* 
ment suggested the formation of District Social idult Education 


S3. ‘♦Rules Eating to Xlenmatary Soh®ols“> 19SS, page 83. 
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(jounclls eaoh ^ounioll Qonslsting of 8 members, both officials 
and non-off ioials* 

The objeot of this 7oun3ll vaa to make every adult In the 
dlatrlot literate and well Infomel In the quickest possible 
time. With the aaie object in view the Town and Village Coun¬ 
cils were also fomed to quicken the work of adult education. 

Social Service league. 

The main object of the league Is to make India literate 
with In a short space of time. It was mainly designed to en¬ 
list the services of students for adult educHtion, The meabers 
of the league who are stui-ints^flrst have to make their homes 
quite clean of illiteracy Including the servants. The league 
has to organise its own training course for the benefit of its 
workers. They have to carry on the work in the villages in¬ 
dividually and in groups. Members of the league will take the 
teaching work by turns in local adult education centres. 

Tmfortunatedy these voluntary agencies in South K mara 
have ceased to work soon after the integration in the enlarged 
State of Mysore* 

Social Rdiwatlon in the aommunity Development Block area . 

Sis history of the Social ^ucational agencies traced hither¬ 
to began in the pre-independent daysi but social education in - 
the community dewlopment block areas Is a development in -tdie 
post-independent days* This scheme is making Its headway all 
round the country to revitalise and regenerate the stainetd and 
the mud ridden society* 
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Hfteicgromvi of national Extension Berviae Movement i 

welfare of the rural people has been one of tile 
laajor com*'ns of the 6ove nitent for a long time* Several 
eonoerna of rural develop lent were sanotloned during the last 
40 years to oreate cmough opportunities for the rural people 
to liprove thoir living ooniitions* iVlthough Instances of 
villagers having been benefited from these programmes are not 
wanting > it was not in a substantial measure to Justify the 
amount spent* 

Just at that time the findings of the orow-More-Pood 
Enquiry Committee and the worhing of the istawah project in 
Uttar Pradesh showsd some major deficiencies in the rural 
development programmes undertaken in the earlier days* They 
'^re the following; 

1) The villager, although multipurpose by nature had 

to approach a number of officers of the different departments 
to get what he wanted by way of help and asslstanoe. In course 
of this venture many of the villagers used to got frustrated} 
eonaeiiuently many failed to make use of the Qov.^mmental - 
assistance* 

2) The Governmental undertakings were on such an ex- 
tensive scale that they never had sufficient impact on the 
area aisl villages to show significant Improvements* 

These defiol«ictes made the planning connlssion to 
launch gtUonal gxtenslon Service movement in the year 1252. 

647"«iteattil on Oowmnnlty oevelopawit programme* Bangalore, 

1B68, paga 6* 
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The palstern 4ooid8d. was the fifa'fcion'il Extension fservice BloolcS} 

eaoh block consisting of iOO villages* "This w^s the aost 

exciting happening in the field of social education since 

]247f for it should be renaiofaex'ed that the spirit behind the 

doiB^nnnity projects or the Kationul Extension *?ervitie is re- 

ooghieebly the concept of Social Sducition »« social education 

55 

is education for life'*. 

Since 1252 the idea of National Extension service is 
becoming more and nior<i popular* The lonmunlty Development 
programme vdiich was inaugurated in Mysore State in 19S« along 
with the other ‘'tates, has made great strides In different 
spheres of developwmtal activities* 

A.S on November t 1960, there are 188 block units, cover¬ 
ing an area of 56,436 sqiuare miles ( or 76*8 per cent) out 
of the total area of 73,464 square miles* The programme 
covers a rural population of nearly 114 lakhs (or 76*1 per 
cent) of the total rural population of the state and about 
20,000 villages or 76#2 per cent of the total number of 

villages mr in the State* out of the l?i taluks in the 

56 

'^tate 139 are covered by the programmet (Vide Table No* ind 
Graph v /1 ^-wef nIp 4 - ) 

Extension and Publication Departments in the universities of 

So far an attesgit it made to give an account of the 

social education Mvemont of various agencies in India in 

general and of Mysore in particular* Now an account of the 

66, Teachers 1 Hand Book of Social Education", Ministry of 
Blucatlon, New Delhi, 1955, page 20* 

66, "Brief aeport showing the A^dilevaients under the aenawinlty 
Developaent up to 1960, Bangalore, 1961, 

page 1* 
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Ifalversity Departu^nts and Ita activities in the field of 
ioclal education vill be given* It is the ooraaon conception 
of the people to think that Xtoivepaity is meant for irapapt- 
Ing higher education to the people who are interested in spe** 
oialisatlon of some subjeots. jt this were to be the con¬ 
cept of University education^ the common and the poopj people 
will have no chance of getting university education* . This 
concept holds good if the entire copulation of the country 
is highly enlightened so aa to solve the problems for them¬ 
selves in all aspects of life. But the per centage of li¬ 
teracy is awfully low. ^reover revolutionary changes are 
talcing place in all fields, creating unheard of complica¬ 
tions thus making the life of the illiterate more and more 
miserable* Just to wipe out this unwanted illiteracy and 
hateful igtioranae the causes of the misery of the mass all 
the agencies in the State are co *iing forward with their own 
programmes. 

The expenditure of the universities will be met out of 
the funds derived from the people's money earned at the cost 
of thedr sweat and blood. The University will provide eduoa- 
tlon only to the people belonging to the higher strata of - 
society. The medium of instruction is Kngli^, a foreign 
language which is unuoderstandable to the common people. 

Hence the education given to students at the university falls 
to permeate and enlighten the life of the rest of the people 
of the country who could not go to Uni'Versity. 

Quite a large number of people will not get an accession 
^0 the university* Nearly 80 per c^t of students will give up 
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Not'fing la ‘Oiown about the extension work during 1918 - 24 , 

But dui’lnd 19'^’4*25 only five lectures were dellverod^^ .\fter 

a sufflolenfc gap of eight years In 1933-34 six leotures ware 
60 

delivered* This lr/‘egulartty of the extension worlc shows 

that this sohe 110 did ziot gain a perjament placta In the lJni“ 
verslty in its early days* This extension work heoa’^e a 
regular feature of the university only after 19*M-45, The 
purpose, prograieae and methodology of the University Extension, 
wtlE work will be oonsldered in a subsequent chapter* 

publication Section * 

In order to facilitate the people that fall to attend 
the extension lecture camps, the university d joidei to start 
the publication sootlon. It was In the year 1939, that w*3, 
3iibba Bao, the then Vloe-Jhancellor of the tmiversity lnaugu« 
rated the openlns oeroaony of the imblicetion section in the 
University* An editorial Board was formed under the 

Ohlef Editorship of Q* Hanumantha Rao to look after the publi¬ 
cation work* 

gir K.P* Puttanna Ihetty Publication aectlon* 

This Publlcatitm Section cmae into existence in the year 
62 

ld4X* This is named after nir K*P* Puttanna dhetty who 

a* 

aonatel 30,000 to Keet the cost of the publication under this 
series. 


S9, »• Annual Report of Mysore university", 1934-25, page 4. 

Ibid, page 62, Appendix -F* 

61» ‘‘Rayassna" University of ^sore, 1956, page ill. 

€2* ic*v* pattappat ^paramauusateti” taiilverslty of Mysore, 1956, 
page ill. 
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Tlio TTniv©r$j,t»yi DhFirvrar was ©stabllsKod very 

reeentlfi^ K3ct«a#iori Service Dopartment was started in the 
year 1952* Th^ first lecture oaup was conducted at Gadas 
in the same yeir. The publication, division begun to bring 
out books only since 195 j« 
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Methods and Meterlala for Instruotloa . 

This chapter is de'^oted to a stud/ of the methods and 
materials as effective tools in the hands of inatruotora and 
Inoldentally the prevailing praotiees In those respects isx 
different parts of Mysore vill also be reviewed* 

principles of Adult Psychology . 

What is meant by adult psyohology? Psychology may be 

define! as the 'scienoe’of b^aviour. Accordingly the term 

"Adult psychology*' neans the science of behaviour of adults. 

It is essential for everyone who deals with the adults to icnow 

principles underlying the adult behaviour. "It may clearly 

be understood that urge or motive force varies from person to 

person and from group to group and similar results or behaviour 

1 

to similar stlmulii oannot be Mipeoted from all'*. Some 

I 

of the princlplos of «Adult psychology" relevant to the purpose of 
the present ohapter will be ooneidered here as a necessary basis 
to consider the suitability of reading materials and the teach¬ 
ing teohnlciue. 

The fuadaHwntal principle of psychology that has support¬ 
ed the cause of adult education Is that adult can undertake 
to read and write. But this ability of adults was not recognised 
b 7 many people. It was argue! that children would complete 
their elernentary course within fofur years and acquire permanent 

1* "Some Thoughts on Social gducation", CSsandigar) ld56f 
page 48* 
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literacy as they are endowoi with fresh ulndsi whereas adults 

who had passed their learning age li>nit and who had engaged 

In earning their livelihood could not aotiuire this sJcill in 

less than half a dozen years. But this notion was disproved 

by the tlnely research carried out by professor E.L* Thorndike 

and others.- Professor Thorndike is of the opinion that the 

average man of 42 can learn better than a child*'^ Now It Is 

an establlshei fact that It Is easierj che'iperj and iiulckor 

to make an adult liter te than to teach a young child • Hence 

Thorndike and Lorge showed the possibility of ’‘teaching an old 

dog now tricks" The graph No, v shows that the maximum 

ability of individual to learn is between the ages of 20 

and 30 and that it declines after 30 slowly and gradualy. The 

Investigations of Thorndike further reveals that adults learn 

reading I vocabulary spelling and oth^ school subjects) more 

rapidly than they could have learnt them at the age of 10 or 

12. Some of the Thorndike's general conclusions may be stated 

In his own words. starting out from the influence of inner 

Towth, which in his estimation reaches its height at about 

ho considers that "the fact of inner growth favours adults 

\ competition with children. ikiless It is counter balanced 

‘ factors acting In the opposite direction) Inner growth gives 

e person from twenty five to forty-five as good an ability 

1 arn as he had from twenty to twenty flve^ a better ability 

in he had from fifteen to twenty* and a much better ability 

3 

h he hud from five to fifteen". Thus adults may be expect- 

$o learn harder things than they oould have done in the years 

friome 'Thoughts Social Education" t' i^'^'t 'p&ge 43. 

'Robert Peers* "Adult Question A Oomparatlve Study"» 
^HlOondon, 1958) page 197<; 
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froffl 6«16i The discovery of this fact has given great inipetns 
for the growth of adult eduaatlon tnovement* 

i^ild and 4dult Learning , 

There is another difference between the child learning 
and the adult learning which the teacher has to remember In 
planning hla lessons for the adults* Rousseats, planning 
an Idsal education for Kmlle exhorted the teachers of children 
to go slow* (to the other hind^ the teacher of adults is ex¬ 
pected to go fasty as fast as possible) as adults have certain 
privileges In learning over young children* vor example an 
adult has a vocabul ary of many words» a good power of under¬ 
standing general knowledge and practical experience of life 
which help hit in learning new things earlier* igaln, an 
adult has greater control over his fingers, can handle a pen 
properly, and can Make movements with facility* All these 
advantages ensure taiat '*lf the adults are properly enthused 
ani If the teaching methods are well adopted to adult pey- 

4 

choiogy, they are bound to face much better than children*** 

The main difference In behaviour of adult and that of 
the child arises from the fact that the different faculties 
of the adult are more developed than those of the child* An 
adult is therefort!, acre sensitive to the social atmosphere 
arouhd hla* Hence a friendly atmosphere ts imperative in the 
education of adults* idults would also like pleasant and 
pleasurable atmosphere to rmd* 

4. K*l* Slndvanlt "Sene Thoughts an Social F.ducatloa*', 
Ihandighar, page 44* 
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An adult Is Tju-jh more sensitive than a child. He 

detests anythints which lowers his prestige or status* A 

rebuJce or admonition from the teaoher is sure to create aver- 

5 

sion for the class* Hence it neoessitates ^uite a diffe¬ 
rent approach for problems of dlBoialine in the adult classes. 

An adult is praotioal minded and does not tatce much 
interest in mere theoretical teaching* He is anxious to 
correlate his learning with his practical life and bulges 
everything in terms of Its utility. 

An average adult takes considerable time to change his 
ways of thinking and working* 

psychologio al PrinolPl^s Related to_ Adult J^ducatlon* 

Methods based on psychology . 

Methods of teaching are to be based on the psychology 
of learning. Success as a teaoher will depend al'*i09t wholly 
on how well he is able to apply the principles of psychology 
to the situation in hand* Some of the related prjjioiples 
of psychology may be considered here. 

1* Prinoigle of readine ss and effect* 

1!he principle of readiness means that ^when an indivi¬ 
dual is ready to do something to do It is satisfying and not 
to do it annoying. The converse Is also true to be forced 
to act when not ready is annoying; not to act is satisfying^ 
Hence when an adult is not prepared to hear the teacher, lesson 

5« Thoughts esc geoial idudstion** f 3Ji$6)r page 4d. 

d* "Prlneiples and Methods in Adult Bduoation**, Hew Tork, 1^40 1 
page 57^ 
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on no account forced on him. principle* has its Impli¬ 

cations for fixing the class hours| for selecting the teach¬ 
ing technique and for the use and reading materials, 

2. 1316 Principle of Fxarcise or Practice . 

The only way to learn anything Is to become actively 
engaged in doing it. It can be achieved through hard vorlc. 
Oates gives splended account of the process of learning when 
he says that "learning takes place only during activity} It 
is never a passive process of absorption, but on the contrary, 

7 

a very active process of reacting". This principle is Just 
as iitportant in adult learning as it Is in child learning. 

In the teaching of adults the fundamental skills language 
habits, habits of thinking ^d the like, the old law of prac¬ 
tice operates Just in the same way with the adults as it does 
with the children. This necessitates that the approach to 
adult teaching should Incorporate activities. 

3. The principles of intensity or vividness . 

This principle states that intenseness with which 
impressions are made determines the learning effect of the 
adults and their durability* The implications for adult 
education of this principle are quite clear. The educational 
procedure for adults are to be lively clear, animated and to 
the point. 

4* T he Princlplea of primacy* 

The popular way of expressing this principle is that 


7* "principles and lethoda in Adult Bducatten", Sew Xork, 
1940, page 
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first iiapressions a,re lasting, nhe teaoher in tho adult 
eduoation class is to prepare the audience to receive Informa¬ 
tion. Then only teaohlng will be effective and long-lasting. 

5, The Principle of Recency. 

This principle means that recently practiced or experi¬ 
enced situations ar© vost clearly remembered and more effec¬ 
tively learned. The effective use of Imowledge^ information 
and slcill depends upon how well one has them in hand. Members 
of adult groups find In the principle of recency the key to 
successful partlclpatlcm In group discussion as well aa the 
key to successful individual performance. 

6* The principle of mind-set . 

The attitude of the persona they have toward the activi¬ 
ties of life and the purpose they have within themselves de¬ 
termines the mind->set« And when the mind is set Interest is 
at its command, "with proper nind-aet or attitude, the mind 

is reoeiptive to all stimol&mm that are pertinent to the aoti- 

B 

vely engaged In and oblivions to all irrelevant stimuli* ** 

Those engaged in adult education will discover that the 
principle of mind-set operates more subtly and sore deeply than 
would ordinarily suspect. This principle indicates the im¬ 
portance of and the need for preparing the mind of the adult 
for any learning activity* 

The Nature and ttevelopaent of tadlvldual Thinteiiag. 

The Importance of thinking In democratic set-up has been 


8. "principles and Methods la Adult Mducatloa**, page 68. 
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elaborated in the second chapter. An attempt will he made 
here how Individual as well as group thlniclng will contribute 
to the auooessful operation of tiie demooratlo group living. 

good thinking could he mad® to characterise the pro* 
duct of our schools aajrs Mueller, "the evils of political and 
social life would bo radically reduced and the level of social 
thought would he greatly raised and civilization considerably 
advanced. Inability to think vigorously, imwillingness to 
think inlensely ani the indisposition to think honestly in large 
areas of reD.ationships these are hindrances to human nrogress."^ 

If clear, orderly unbiased and tolerant thinking, on 
social, and eoono'nlo problems of the day is to be attained 
by adults, it is necessary to give practice in such thinking 
not only in schools but also in adult situations as well. 

The process of thinking. 

In the first place, all thinking is to begin with a pro* 
blem. Teache;*s in schools and leaders in adult groups will 
find that unless they establish the problem attitudes they can¬ 
not hope to get far along the road of straight thinking. 

After having accepted the problem or state of doubt the 
next step in thinking process is to get the ll:sits of the prob¬ 
lem located and defined. 

Host problems of life are oos^lex in nature. Hmce they 
are to be analysed and broken up in-to different parts, each 

Bossing iifils<»t "progressive Methods of feaohing in 

SecoMary Bostem, Houghton Stifflin 19dB, 

page 
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part then heoomlng a separate problen, 

^i |raoteilati83 of aood-»thlnklnff« 

Ctood Intelllgenoe, keen observation anl Information or 

knowledge are ohlef factors Involved In good thinking*^ 

1 

The ability to evaluate orltloally all factors Involved 
In the problem and to analyse and synthesise until the best 
solution Is reach el Id the niost Inportant test of thinking 
ability* 

Henoe adesiuato situations involving problematlo altua* 
tlons are to be ijialuded In the adult eiuoatloit classes* Fur¬ 
ther habit of go^d thinking is also to be developed aaiong the 
adult populatlcm* 

ffature of Group-t hinking. 

Group thin-clng is the orderly cooperative process whereby 
the Individuals of a group pool tholr individual thinking la 
order to reach a desirable goal or satisfactory solution to a 
group problesf*^^ The lasthod of groap thinking la that of 
discussion* It is by means of the Ideas contributed by the 
members of the group that each beoomies aware of the others* 
thinking and through exchange and Interplay of these Ideas^ If 
properly carrlel ooiy progressive group thinking develops* 

**Group thinking Is a stflous open minded^ orderly dlscussiUm 
leading to some goal or conclusloa'** 

3W>* 4*Q*MueIler« **Frln«lples and Hithodsi In Mult Muoatl®a«* 
Page 101, 

11* Xbldy 44 page lOP* 

Ibld» page KMI« 
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EBsentlal faotoys of group thiwifin |». 

A,D. Muollor, considers that the following are the 
essential factors for a euaoessful group thinking* 

1. The group that assenblas with a dloflnlte purpose 
or ob;|ea!tive In Hindi usually aoooniplishes something toward 
that objective* 

2. CrOHpetent leadership is necessary to keep group 
thinking coherent and on a progressively high plane* 

3. the leader in group thinking is to lead, guide and 
eneourage the group thinking process and ho is not e:iLpected 
to dominate It nor autocratically direct it* 

4* Information la necessary for group "knowledge is 
power" *Cnowledge is necessary to do powerful group thinking* 

6. Oroup needs training and direction to do independent 

and creative thinking* "That group which has learned to think 

Independently, to apply itself vigorously to its problems and 

at the same time is willing to recognise the leadership and 

guidance of its most capable thinkers is the group from which 

13 

creative thinking emerges"* 

6* Group thinking involves an attitude of open minded - 
ness to give and take and the ability to weigh and consider. 

7* Group thinking requires evaluation and verification 
of proposed solutions or conclusions^ 
yiVantaKes of Group Thinking* 

1* Group thinking plays a conspicuous role in the com¬ 
plexity ofm Biodern civilisation, single Individual may be 

A*0* ifuellers **!^rincipl«i and Methods in Adult Muoatlon**, 
page lli« 
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unfit to offer solutions to the oomplex problems* 

S* (^roup thinking stlstiulates Individual thinking* Many 
individuals are aotlve thinkers when In a group, but when 
alone find it dlffloult to do oonatruotlve thinking. Some 
men will be at their best In oonferenae and oommlttees* 

3* Group thinking modifies and refines Individual think¬ 
ing* An individual presents his views to a group of people 
who are Interest® 1 In the subject* This not only helps him 
to understand hla own thoughts more olearly, but It Is likely 
to Influence hla thinking so as to bring about changes and 
refinements in It* 

4* Group thinking appeals to collective wisdom and co¬ 
operative action* The people actually get g together them¬ 
selves and settle their problems oollectlvely and cooperatively. 

Material for IGistruatlon* 

Materials are the tools of the adult educator* ’*Kduoa- 
tlon materials" says Bobertson Slllars In his article on 
Materials In adult education, "are elements from whloh the edu¬ 
cator builds a bridge to enable the learner to pass from where 

14 

he Is and where he wants to be"* They are the means of 
communication devised to bring Information, points of view or 
appeals to action to those who partiolpite in adult education 
activities* 

Material varlen both in content and form* They monsist 
of various sensory aids through which an adult learns* There 
are seven types of aids; 

14* 'Hobecrtsc^ SlliarW Book ~Adu.lt Bduea'I^lesi: ''to 

G«g*A.», Golnalilm piiv^sity> Mew Yorkf 1960, page 263* 
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Is ftsssnltl^X ttO one tnd a.11 to nez^oh with modem complex cit'd— 
llzation* 

'I’ypea of T eadlng Material . 

1* Bootes and panphleta* 

Those oan be sub-divide a into three Glasses: (1) primers, 
(3) Readers nd General literature. The primers and read¬ 
ers are the basic mai-erials for acquiring I’eadlng sUill. 

2. Daily yews paper ♦ 

A.dults are interested in news and the dally news sheets 
which provlie chief reading matter for adults. 

3. Periodicals . 

Weekly, fortnightly or monthly papers. 

4. gharts. Graphs Maos . 

imes© are iiostly auxiliaries to the first type reading 
a»atter. They often clarify the ooMplexlty of reading matter* 

.^araoterisUca of .good Reading Materials. 

Iho Committee that produced ”the teachers" Hand Book: of 

Social Rducation" oonsider that the following are the chief 

16 

charaotoristics of good reading smterial. 

1. Thick paper to be used, number of pages may raise 
gradually for more advanced readers* 

rach book to contain a S ettl e page displaying the 

t^t<K 

XittiB in an interesting manner. 

3. Bootes other than primers to have page ooat«ats 

16. **The Teaohers* Band INsote of Becial gdueation**, Ministry 
of Bduoatimt, psg'Oe 
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Inalcatlna ohaptera as wall as 11 lustrations, 

4* ^ivancKed boolcs for adults to h an Index to onable 
the reader to ootaln Information readily. 

Print li|g« 

1. For the printed natter of first primers, 36 point 
type may he used* For adranced books 18 point type is desirable, 
3* The spaaing between words and lines is to be easy for 
the eye in reading, 

3* primer with 40 words and 300 words in the advancod 
reading material Is desirable. 

Illustrations , 

1, Sufflolsnt proirlslon to be made for illustrations in 
earlier grades of adult books, 

2, Illustrations to be attraatlve so as to facilitate 
easy understanding of the reading matter, 

3, Front aover is to be attractIre. 

Vooabulary , 

X* It is desirable to use only suoh words that are lu 
popular use. It is better to avoid teohnioal terms, 

2, It is better to take into account the linguistic back¬ 
ground of the adults tdiiile writing books for them, 

3, When material Is translated from foreign language, 
naSRs of uafamlliar animals axtd plants may be explained, 

4, It is not advisable to use too many new words in 
guick succession, 

6, vfords may be repeated frequently. 

Style. 

1, In the earlier grades 9^ the reading material, the 
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struolnire of eaoh ssn'tonoo to be simple and short* 

2» Hotaphors an I allusions are to be sliJ^le and under¬ 
standable* 

3* SlapXe aui olear style is needed for the adults* 

4* Style to acquire oonrersationa3 type. 

S* To oreate interest, such as 3urprlse,d«aiiiatlc touch, 
humorous anecdotes, may be used whenever possible. 

6. Ideas to be presented briefly and to the point, irre¬ 
levant maitter may be avoided. 

7* 3Qa order to give the reader a sense of oontinuty and 
similarity same characters may well recur in several books* 

Contents * 

1* It is bettor to examine the field for reader - inte¬ 
rests and reader -need# before preparation of reading material 
is begun* 

2, (»ie of the oblectives in all reading materials for 
adults is to give correct information on jante^feis of interest 
to adults* 

3* The quantum of information is to be carefuUyadlusted 
to the interest and need and stage of the learner* 

Methods for Instruction* 

Meaning and Function of Method* 

Method, procedure and technique are essential in producing 
results in all fields* The farmer has methods of producing and 
marketing his cropst the lawyer has methods of preseaitlng hla 
case before the bar, in the same way the teacher has methods 
in teaching* 

Method dn the field of edueation will produce the desired 
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result Jttost effloiently with a mlninm'a waste of time and energy 

Oei^ey says th'it ^-lethod has its provinoo of a aonsideration of 

th® ways in which subject matter may be best represented to and 

impressed upon the mind*, or a consideration of the ways in - 

which the mind may be externally brought to bear upon ttoe natter 

so as to faollitate Its acquisition and possession ?^, further 

he says th it '* method naans that arrangement of subject natter 

which nakos it most effective in use" or again "it is« effective 

17 

direction of subject iiatter to desired results’** 

Method is a way of employing material to some ond« Mueller 

is of the opinion that ’’in the well trained Individual^ method 

and subject matuor are ooiablned or they cooperate so nicely that 

18 

the two are indistinguishable**. 

Hopicins in his discussion of the function of methods saysi 
ttiat ’’if method of teaching is to be effective, it must be of 
the type which develops the greatest amount of inner drive op 
purposing In as vuch as this produces a real interest in playing 
the game which In turn causes the learner to putforth stronger 
efforts to manipulate the materials so as to win". 

Logical and psyoholoxloal Method. 

Hdults are more inclined toward the use of logj ^ methods 
of developing subject matter than children* The fc 
lecture or symposium, idiich Illustrate the logics? 

very common in social educat ion^ _ 

17. John Deweys "fOenooracy and Educ itlon”» M? 

New Torfe, 1916, pages 193«l:94« 

Muellers "Principles and Methods in Adult 
19* Hopicins i.*Tho*ass "Ourrlmilai, Prinolplea 
Benjamin I«Sanborn and Co., Chicago, 1989 
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Psjrohologioal atethod proceaies from the Interest of the 
learnerf It uses the personal prohle'nsi experlenees^ opinions 
as the starting points and prooeeda to enlarge the eduoatlonal 
or thlnlcing horlson of the Individual or group* 

Mueller la of the view that «prooeedu e for most adult 

SO 

edneation acttlvlties is a oombination of two methods". 

Methods of Teaohlng * 

The methods that are in vogue may be olagslflei as follows? 

1) Tho learner dominated method, 

2) The teaoher dominated method, and 

3) The oooperatlve method* 

Of these throe, the last one Is profusely used In the 

field of adult eduoatlon* An Illiterate adult cannot males use 

of the first method* This may, however, be utilised in so far 

as the adults have to make use of library for the oontlnuatlon 

m 

of their knowledge and follow-up.worte# The second and third' 
method will be discuss ad at some length* 

teoture Method^ . 

The methods of teaohlng in adult education Vary according 

to type of Claes or course, the nature of subject and the character 

of the group* In spite of opposition, lecture is still the method 

most commonly used In adult educaticBtt* "Special infortoation tech* 

nioal knowledge and unusual fields of Information, as well as 

special interpretations makes the lecture JUadlspensable method 

38 

in adult educatiotf^ ♦ 

20* A*D*Mttelltr* «princlpiee and Methods In adult Education", 
page 

21* K*li« alndvanli **3eiiie TShoughts ^ Social Bducatien", page 3i. 

in-admit 

page M0* 
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TTseS and Values of L^otur^ t 

1. The first ani theforenost use of leeture Is to provide 
infona^tlon to the group. The well organised clearly present¬ 
ed lootura Is an effective means of presenting information to 
group* 

2* The Isotarte eoonoiiilses time, 

3* Malcolm f^. inowles says that ^‘a great lecturer can by 
his attitude uni personality convey a feeling of warmth* en¬ 
thusiasm, and understanding which esttblishes a bond between 
him ant th^. stuients. \ truely great leotureer adds a note of 
Inspiration to th^.' learning process that is absent in other - 
methods'*. 

4« The lecture serves as a means to challenge thlnirittg* 
During the cou se of the lecture and afterwards, questions are 
asked, statements are ohallenged, voluntary contributions are 
made* these activities are frequfisitly followed by enthusiastic 
group discussions. 

g.oouring and Holding Attention and Intersat. 

It is a well known psychological principle that attention 

is caught and interest is held by moving or changing objects. 

4tterition always req,ulres movement. Over-street's advice to 

speakers thus* f "Let your speMh marcdx. He who tarries 

too long at one place or marks time by continual repetition 

without introducing variety, will find his audience becoming 

24 

bored, Inattentive, restless and disinterested^* • 

^♦Malcolm s.lOncvelst "Informal Adult Kducation'S As®ooiatS 
Fhress, Ifew TorlG, 1030, page 30* . „ . 

84.Overstreet i quoted by smeller# "principles and Methods in 
Adult Bducatlsm", page 303* 
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ffle prlnolple of Havalty . 

Wew and unusual things always attract attention. 

The prlnolple,jQfLoleamaa8 

The laoturer who presents alear and Conorete situation as 
the basis for his lea hi re at once captures the attention end in¬ 
terest ol his audience* ind the leoturer i^ho uses either con¬ 

crete or Verbal illustrations, stories anecdotes and the lii.e 
carries hla audience with him and sustains their interest. 

The Tpchnlguft of Ieotl^rlnff. 

TCducntLonlsts consider tue following as important techni* 
ques while lecturing in a class: 

1* lilt* good start is a tre.-iondous asset in winning the goal, 

2. It is alvia/ij bi^ttor to get acquainted with the pupils in 

the first acetlnf; itself- >!ueller says, »seil yourself to your 

26 

audience and you will have an easy time selling your ideas’". 

3. Personality of a man, his stage presence^ his attitude 
an] his introductory remarks are the aost important factors in 
sstnblishing rappoi-t* 

4. VoicQ of a teacher will also count In the adult educa¬ 
tion class* It would always be better to speak in a low voioe^ 
but clearly and distinctly* 

5* won chasen illustrations will weiabXe the adults to 
understand the ' lesa> easily. 

When too many objects are shown at one time, the observer 
gets only hasy ides of the whole . 

Sfiaeiieri «priJB«ij>lcii and ^thods in “|gdueati«», page 281* 
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7, A good teacher will always tilce up one Idea and ex¬ 
press it in enpiiatie language* He proceedes to explain and 
clarify his idea by using language that can readily be under¬ 
stood by his audience* H® uses illustrations freely* h® 
brings about comparisons and contrasts effectively, 

S. ^ lecturer who has the ability to bo original in his 
remarks^ as well as in his ideas} and who can say the common 
in oomimjn words will always impress the audience, ”a resource¬ 
ful lecturer wills always employ homely analogy, apt phraseology 
unusual description or by employing the Just the right word or 
phrase to express the nice shade of moaning he has in 

9, Ijse of humour will oontribute to the successful teach¬ 
ing in adult education class, Robert peers emphasises that ^'an 

hours lecture followed by discussi<m tends to be the standard 

. . 27 

pattern‘d, 

creative Group Discusaion * 

The group iiscussion is an effeabive means of achieving 
the ends of adult education* Sow-a-days it is coming to be 
regarded by leaders of teaching profession as a basic *aethod of 
adult education supplanting to a large extent the lecture. Dis¬ 
cussion says Sheffield **ls coming to be recognlsei as a special 
art of dialogue that expresses the group thinking of persons in 
conference^* He further characterises it as ceooperative educa¬ 
tion and a method of winnowing wisdom fr<^ experience* It is a 

88 

face to face experience of an all participant?! group*^, Halcolm 

S*snowies, an American adult eduoatlonlst says thus about dls- 

Muellert “Principles and Methods in Adult SduoaUon«, page 889* 
Robert Feerst «l4ult Sducatioa a aoi^rative Study**, page 287. 
28» A*D*3heffleidt Quoted by MueHert page 
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dlsousnlon tihAlf il Xs the process whereby tiwia or n'-ove peoplo 
express I olariry and pool tht'ir knowledge, experlenceg,opinlona, 
and reelings* He further states thut It Is a csooperatlve pro* 
cess, in whloh sewal aothods work together on a basis of - 

«g[uallty and natual fuspeot toward either understanding or 

29 

agreement” • 

The icey ounoept oi group dlsousslon as liyman ftryson points 

out. Is that *'fche stuUonts here Ponsldered, not only hay® opinions 

. 30 

but have right to express them”* "Every petrson in a discus* 
slon group Is conslderd to a valuably contribution to loake 

and he la encouraged to participate on a basis of equality with 
all other ioembers* 

The main object of discussion Is to ore-ite a common Idea 

to thresh out different aspects of an Issue to adjust confllot- 

31 

Ing Interest or to determine a course of action* 

Kssentj^a ,,f.flr,.,agmU:csL.toUB, 

The followlnis are some of the chief requisites for crea* 
Uvo group discussion as opined by the educationists* 

1. The first essential for good group discussion is that 
there should be a situation or problem that vitally affects the 
Interests of the group* 

2 ; creative discussion requires that each Individual should 
do his part* Each individual is further expected to contribute 
his share and to work with an attitude of give and take* 

Malcolra S*?0Qoweic* ” Informal Adult Mucatln^, page 42* 

^0« lAy Brysoai ” Adult Bducaticaa” American Book ao«, how Itork, 

^ page 90* 

31* ^prlnclpXem aia ^d ij^t^tods la Adult Edacatiom*f page 13&# 
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3a Sobs© ol*ap thinking anl plan ilng needs to be done* 

nnpleivied and inaoiwrent dlsoussicm nay result in mere waste 

of tn»e and aonfuaton of thought. Robert Peers says that "It 

is the tasH; of the tutor to direst an! to lead the disousslon 

to think about It in alvanse, to note the points likely to 

arise, to plan its general direotlon and to be ready to oheok 

any tendenoy for It venders ofr into attrestlxra but unprofl* 

32 

table by-paths*. 

4* ifueller says that '’for real oreatlve dlsousston the 
size of the group should range frota a minlmm six: to a laaxl'suni 
20 nembers"."organising a group la eeent the selection 
of SNsmbers, informins? ttiea of the nature of conf©:*enoei impres¬ 
sing its importance upon them, getting them ready to partiol- 
pate fully I providing them with an out-llno of the problem to 
be disoussed so as to facilitate aotlve and worthwhile disoua- 
SiOD. 

While making seleotlon, it is worthwhile to give priority 
to the personal 4ualifioatt<ms and characteristics. It is al¬ 
ways bettor toe select such persons who actively participate 
in dismission* 

6* Perhaps the most desirable condition for discussion - 
for small group is to sit round a table In a room which Is - 
comfortably accommodative* Pveedom is absolutely needed In 
the discussion group* vhe members should feel free and ease* 

32. Robert peers* *adttlt Kdaoatiou a Comparative study", 

33. I^eller* * principles and Methods in Adult l^ucati<wi", 
page 143* 
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i^ida of Taaohlng * 

Toaoliing aids da pl'iy a larf^e rale In tho molern rnethod 
of Instmation* Adults react to stimulating methods In the 
same manner aa children do; and the average adult group will 
vary as mush a a will a group of children in ability to under¬ 
stand and grasp clearly the learning materials presented* Hence 
It is Just as important to use various methods of approach and 
to combine and supplement different methods In oider to produce 
a desired learning effect in adult education as It is in the 
education of chlldroi. 

'^The use of pictures and symbols to supplement old teach¬ 
ing'* says Hubert Peerst '*oan add greately to Its effectiveness 
can reduce the time required for verbal explanation and oan help 
In the understanding of facts and Ideas which are not easy to 
convey by words alone**.^ 

Experiments seem to show that a fairly large majority can 
learn more easily through the eye than through the ear and the 
Impressions gained in the farmer are more detailed and more 
lasting* 

35 

Experiments also show that approximatelyt 


755? of what 

we imow we 

learn by seeing 

lajj 

B 

hearing 


n 

touch 

31* 

n 

smell 

3S8 

M 

taste 


The above data proves the usefulness of teaching aids in 


34. Eobert peerst "Adult Bducatloa A Comparative Study", i,ondcii, 
1959, page S31* 

3S* unescQ Report) "Rural Adult Educatlou", Mlnlstr/ of Bdueationi 
Coverumwiiit of ludlai Rew l>sihl> 1949, page idS* 
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th® class roosa «spealall/ in the social eiuoatlon ola 8;.^©3 ot 
India where there Is a great aatount of Illiteracy their value 
la greater* Now an endeavour will he lade to give a list of 
useful teaching aids that are profusely used* 


The Blaa< Boarl Is a traditional teaohlnc, device* This 
is absolutely rteedei In the social education classes* If the 
teac her writes on the hoard of %fhat he saySf the pupils will 
have the double advantage of hearing ani seeing* 



This is used for patting up the cost Inportant news of 
the day and for displaying the work done In the social education 
class* 


3* Plotureg., 

pictures have always attraettd adults as they attraot 
children* Modem technology has Increased the effectiveness 
of pictures as teaching aids for It enables bigger aud.ienae to 
see a picture by veans of oagle lantern and slides* 


d* Films . 

The fils has proved effective In reshaping t^e attitudes 
of the people. It is very useful in iisparting skills and know* 
lodge.®® Paul H* Sheets la of the opinion that «their effective* 
Reas in holding interest» In presenting oertain types of inf ores* 

ticmal content and in arcusing an wootional response have hem 

37 

well estubllshed"* Bohertsan Sillers idille giving expressly 
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to his fosllngs a.bo'u.t fil is ssys thst ""thoro Is no nis.Jor 
social function thit has not felt the impact of the film 
medium**« He also says that "BusinasSy industry, agriculture, 
Government, recreation, religion and education have all been 
affected"* And of these perhaps education has been affected 

most* For it has the task not only of using the motion pic¬ 
ture for its ovn purposes, but also for understanding its func¬ 
tions ani li s influence on all aspects of our culture* The 
same author continues, that "the first massive demonstration 
of the potentialities of the motion picture was in the field 
of theatrical entertainment* So convincing was this demons¬ 
tration of its ability to hold millions of people dally In the 
grip of dramatic Illusion, that publicists educators and govem- 

ment officers were soon led to eeek to use this power for their 

38 

special purposes and functloni^'* 

Motion picture Includes a number of variations of a single 
type* seme motion pictures will be silent and some other com¬ 
bines sight and sound and with full colour* 

The motion picture experience, unlike the field trip, 
unfolds with compression of time and apace* All the experience 
is not there* The motion picture can omit unnecessary and 
unimportant material and concentrate upon a few selected points* 

The spectators are at some distance from touching^ tast¬ 
ing, handling, feeling from directly experiencing. The specta¬ 
tors are no longer participants in the event* They will be 

38* Bobertsoa Siller'S» Bock of Adult EdueAti<m in the 

xr.S.A*", Solambia t»aiverslty, sew York, 3030^ page «6S. 
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watching the event - perhaps seelns other people do things 
and through an edited version of tholr experiences) in Vhlch 
time and space have been altered* 

Paul HaSheats says that ''the motion picture can also 
dramatise events so effectively that we feel as though we are 
present at the reality Itself* This Is a great education 
boon"* Further he saysy that "motion pictures can recon¬ 
struct past events with a dramatic Intensity) with realism and 
39 

poignancy" • 

The sound films can be used effectively as a means of 
arousing Interest preparatory to teaching) and in strengthen¬ 
ing ijitereats previously acquired* There will always be limi¬ 
tations in the use of films even when accompanied by sound* 
Physical and financial factors) availability) and such matters 
will continue to limit the use of films as a general means of 
adult education* 

6 * Film ,strips* 

Film strips are sometimes even superior as educational 
aldS) because their speed can be adopted to the convenience 
of the audience and It gives greater scope for the personality 
of the teacher* it Is less expensive* The film strips also 
provide opportunities for discussion which are not possible 
when showing film* 

6 . Dramatic narticipatlan * 

There are many things which the peop le caaanot experience 

39. Paul H*Sheatst “Mult glueatien A Oonrsinlty ApprcachPf 
page 335« 
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at first hand* Restriatlons of time and place maico It possible 
to esiperienoe It diveotly* Beside it is not possible to 
experience direotly eoniflthing that has already happened* 

Drainatlsation has certain advantages over the real life 
situation* It can eliminate many elements that mean little 
and distract attention* It can sharpen and emphasise the Im* 
portant ideas* By reconstructing the experience* it is possible 
to focus upon the things that "matter*>$ thus manipulating the 
subject matter for teaching purposes. 

7. Demonstrations;. 

This la another means where by pupils can see how certain 
things are done* A lolenoe teacher demonstrates the separation 
of hydroasen from oxygen by electrolysis* This method can be 
made use of In any field. Demonstration demands on the part 
of the pupils iceen observation. 

8 . F'ield l^lps* 

When the pupils make an excursion of field trip they oftma 
see other people doing things* they watch them and note the 
meaning of their actions* Hence when observation Is combined 
with participation the field trip becomes more meaningful. 

9. Visual Syiriboli (Graphs» Charts* Mbps etc.) 

Many purposes can be served by graphs* charts and maps. 
Time charts can Show the progress of events over many desired 
period of time. (Starts and diagrams can portray the stages In 
the operation of a gnsollne engine. A chart can indicate how 




material prof»res^ through a factory from the raw stuff to the 
finished product* 

verbal Illustrations* 

Verbal illustration stimulates Interest and attracts 

attention. well chosen verbal illustration will attract the 

group and concentrate attention on the subject in hand# Mueller 

says th'»t "the Interesting incident) the dramatic episode) the 

humoms story) wall-told and slcll -fully and artistically pre- 

sented-will captivate attention^ arouse curiosity and stir up 

interest to a degree equalling and often exceeding that produced 

40 

by the visual device". 

Teacher In Social Sduention Jlass# 

K teaoher in the adult education class has got to play a 
conspicuous role* l!he success of sooial education mainly de¬ 
pends upon the stature and Caliber of the teacher# 

The task of adult educator is more th«ui imparting know¬ 
ledge of 3 H's# It is bringing about such reactions and res¬ 
ponses as personality ** responses to life situations) breaking 
down the barriers between the social and intellectual) making 
work the basis for delightful social Interoourse) producing 
mental and social release) tew creating an awareness of poten¬ 
tial powers} an w awakened sense of importance of personality 
and an interpretation of work and wijoyaent # to do these the 
teacher la expected to have a keen insight into human personality) 
a good judgement) he is expected to be dignified) syi^atlietiC) 

40# A#0, Muellers "Principles and Methods in idult Bducatlw") 

Mew tork) page 
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tactful resourceful and appreolatlTs of the efforts putforth 

hjT the students* 4 teacher Is to be aware of the separate 

Interests ani dlffioultits of the individual niembers,^^ 411 

this calls for a personal qualities of the highest order, whleh 

anist be corabined with a considerable gift of exposition of high 

degree of ’sastery over his subjects* His learning Twet have 

breadth as well 'is depth, and must range beyond mere subject 

42 

classifications into related fields of knowledge* If he Is 
to succeed in his work the teacher must believe In adult aduca* 
tion* 


"It Is the broadening of horizons, enlarging of objectives 

and deepening of purposes tlmt the true teacher of adults nnist 

43 

seek to aocompll^'*. H«nae, l^icller says, that "no youthful 
teacher is to be employed for adult of groups* Those are 
places for the Tiature teacher with life experiences of his own* 

4 nature teacher Instils confidence In the adult* When he 
talks from experience, he talks the language vdiloh they can 
understand and appreciate. When he sya^athlses with them, they 
know that It Is a sympathy born of understanding. 

Training of the Teacher * 

\ 

Training for the teacher of the adult educaticm class Is 
absolutely needed for baislliiig the problems peculiar to tills 
field* 

In the adult class the prospective teacher faces, not 

theory, but astaaftly actuality* The conditions under which he 

41* "principles and Methods la Adult Edwation", page 382* 

48* «Adult Kducatloa A Ooapa^a’^iv* Siwy” » ^ . 

43* Prank A*Liadhorsti "Teaming ®f Adults", Abingdoa-Cckesbury 
l^esSf Mew Tcrk. 
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learns are those of life vlth its practical protlerns, its un¬ 
foreseen situations, Its unexpected ups anJ downs which con¬ 
stitutes the life in the adult education class* Ihus appren¬ 
tice training otust be under the direction of expert adult edu- 
cationlsts« 


AD'TLT EDTJUTtON IIOTJUIIL 
Teohniatte adoptei In literacy class . 

!Che louncll has evolved Its own ''Quick Literao/" method 
base! on adult psychology* The primers, readers and follow¬ 
up books are carefully designed to suit the adults and adult 
neo-literates I paying particular attention to the language, - 
vocabulary and subjects* 

Hours of Teaching* 

Generally, classes for the rural people will bo conduct¬ 
ed during night time. Classes for the women folk and labourers 
will be held during afternoons* 

Reading Ms^terlals * 

The counoll Ims prepared a set of books for the pre-llte- 
raey and post literacy classes like "Ba Anna odu kali" and 
"Edannu odanna" for pre-llteraoy class; and “Vayaskara oduva 
Pustaka" for the post literacy class* A large number of library 
series have been published for the neo-literates In addltl<ni to 
"Belaku'*®. Kannada weekly* 

Beer eat lonal ACtlvltiesj * 

The council has ? aohlle Chits located at different district 
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heai^iU'irtfera to cover tho untire ^uriadiotion. of cul¬ 

tural interest <iepectin; classical dances ana '.flisic, sculiitur® 
in Indian tempi .Si^hin'torical sketchssi health and hygiencey 
village sanitation, fellow feeling etc, will be projected and 
explained In local language to large audiences in villages4y,^q.^l 
We council has a select filn library of its own, HeoitatloB 
of Baaayana and Mahabharatha, Shivasharsnara Vachanagalu, kieer- 
tans and yakshaganas and improved types of village dramas, - 
community songs, group dances and games, social festivals etc* 
are arranged by the coonoil and can led out as a part of its 
cultural recreational prograsae* 

Research woric * 

The novel feature of the council is to carry on planning 
and practical aspeots of the social activities of the council* 
Devlsi]^ new schemes, obtaining the views of the expert oommittees 
on such plans, putting them to practical execution on an experli- 
mental scale at first and molarglng and expanding the same If 
found successful are being done in the research section* 

South ^anara* 

Sschnlque adopted la Adult lite racy achoolA* 

Generally trained teadiers will be ea^loyed in literacy 
schools. Instruction will be given for ccntinxionsly three 
years to enable th« pupils to read a news paper* Special methods 
will be adopted maialf a» tb« li»«* ^ duick Hteraep 

plan and all aids to (|»i«k lltoraisy like slides, pictures, chs^ 
raiding sheets etc* jslil be upei* 

- r II II ] iii.iiiiiiiii_u, i.i]i..iiiiia-i>riir-|nrrT~n-onn ~it i ^i i r'n i ' i “'r'lT‘‘—‘'*'*‘-—.. .1—.iniii him. 

DM Jim>* Mat w w wtia, ' , pi i M rt| 

' -> ’/i'.* .• <' «.. y»**\ - (VV'it'u ' *' */. ,j\>. 
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i fTOurg of Teaohlnfif . 

% 

Any part of the laornlng or evening for a period not less 
than an hour and a half will be counted as school day.**® 

Reading Materials# 

"A syllabus specially prepared and approved for the pur¬ 
pose should b« followed in these sahoolg". a special set of 

boo<C5 prepared for use by adults should be followed in the - 
46 

later stages'^. 
fleereatlonal Activities * 

Each District Educational officer will he supplied with 
pro^Ieetors an! the set of films and OraToaphone for the us® of 
adult literacy schools. 

Research vorfe* 

Ko definite provision has been *mada for this purpose, 

Seglonal s ocial Kduoation loml ttee for Karnatate. Sel^a^iB, 
Teohnl^|ues adopted in the Social Edue ition class. 

Eradication of Illiteracy froa the illiterate raasses and 
to rouse in them education^ acmsciousnessy and to maice them 
aware of their civil rights and responsibilities as citizens of 
a flee nation are tl:^ purposes imparting social education. The 
teaching of three H's is done with the help of suitable ploto* 
rial charts, primers, readers etc. The aim Of imparting social 
education la realised E^inly through suitable social education 

45. 846, 9th April 1948. Prom the mdras, dated 

10th Octr* soad 17th Roimp, 1947, no, 7aOHI*^47* 

46. Ibid, 
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lllieraliuPej 'teaohixig reereatlon and oultupal aotlvltleai 
films, Biagla lantern, talks, wall posters educational talks an 
various useful subjects etc* are also employed. 

wonrs of Teaching * 

Generally I the classes will be conducted ^ when adults are 
usually free from their days’ labour In the fields and factories, 
etc*, Same in the case of women's classes^ which are conducted 
to the convenience of the wo-nen folk In the locality. 

I^eadlng Materials* 

The oepartmentnl Headers for the first and third standards 

are usually used for the present* a social education reader 

has also been recognised recently, for use in social education 

classes* "The committee's publications and the books sponsored 

47 

by It are used as reading tnaterlals for neo-literates". 

Production of Reading Materials* 

The basis for the production of the literature is the 

syllabus prescribed for social education classes ( vid e appendlm* . 

While producing the literature two things are kept In view - the 

psychology of the adults' tslnd and slsq^leness of the language 

to be used to make it understandable to the neo-literates with- 

48 

out much outtlde as si stand eP*« 

Recreational Activities in aoolal s^uca tlon Gllassea* 

blth a view to attracting adults and to create a taste in 

them for learning and a crave for knowledge ^ recreational activl** 

ties will be introduced in the classes* Chorus singing, bfaajgaast 

47, Report 17* "Information jaegarding the social Education 
Ooamlttee for jsaxuataky « BelgaumSI 
4®* Ibid, 
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lcirtan3» yafeshaganass, exhibitions, exaursions and oelebratlon 
of national fostlYals will be arranged* The donn-lttee has 
suppllel to the Assistant Deputy Inspectors In each district 
Gra:saphcaie machines and records and pins for being played at 
the social eduoatlon classes* one act plays depicting the 
evils of drinking and family planning will be arranged to be 
enacted bv the adults attending the classes on the occasions 
like village iatraa and harvest seasons* decreatlonal activi¬ 
ties have found an Important place in the spread of social edu¬ 
cation- ”'^ut for the recreational aotlvitieS| the social edu¬ 
cation drive in all its aspects, would have proved an utter 
49 

failure”« 

T'^very year a separaie allotment for recreational activi¬ 
ties Is being placed at the disposal of the Deputy Educational 
Inspectors of each district, by the olrector of public Instruc¬ 
tion in Mysore, Bangalore, (ride fable so.vn ) 5his 

allotment on recreational activities was not sanctioned for the 
50 

year 19S9-S0. As a result of which, the recreational activi¬ 
ties could not be conducted successfully for want of funds in 

whole of the region* It has adversely affected the progress 

51 

of social education in this regi<m. 

Research work* 

Ho direct research work In the field of social education 

has been undertakcei by the coswittoe. 

Training of the Seoial Bducatlon llorkers* 

The sueoees of social eduoatica pr ogramae, which eeeke to 

49, leport of Belgenm”, 20-1S-1960, 

ease 4* 

50, Sid page 5* 

51, Ibid page 
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about a social r&volutioui tn India ^ depends largely on 
the availability of trained personnel, prime Minister Nehru 
has observed that ”ultli!ately it is not for lack of money that 

our work will stop but for lack of trained personnel In some 

52 

field or the other**. An atte’pt will be made here to sur¬ 

vey the importance glvw to the training of the personnel in 
the field of social education in the different parts of Mysore. 

Kfysore State Adult T^duoation louncil . 

Training; of Perscmnel . 

The training of the teachers and librarians Is a regular 
feature of the council's work. Large amount of money will be 
spent for this course every year, (vide Table No. nr ) The 
training camps arc held, in selected villages} teachers and li¬ 
brarians from all over the taluks are trained. The course lasts 
2-3 days and is conducted by the officers of the council* The 
teachers will be given training in the methods of teaching» - 

adult psychology) promoting reading habits arming neo-literates. 
Through follow-up book lets and news papers and by drawing them 
to discussions on current topics etc* The training course for 
the librarians oomprlsiis short courses In the aim and scope of 
the library movement» history of the library movement in India 

and outside, book selection, numbering, cataloguing, shelving 

53 

and aids to reading. 

Refresher gourse for field workers . 

Hefresher course will b* arranged every year for the - 
field workers to give Intensive training and for successful 

52. **clommunlty Oevelopsmnt programme and Benefits’*, ^nlstry 

of CJ*P. and Oo 0 pes*atloai Kek Delhi, 3^50, page 58. 

53. «The Mysore State Adult Bduoatlon Sot^ll and its Activities*’ 

1838, page 17. 
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organis^Atlcm of adult ©(tuoation oentX'es* 

The louxi^ll deputas its honorary and paid worker a to the 
l^atioml .Mult F.duoatlon lonfarenoes, and SeTiinars and profita¬ 
bly utlllsas the axperlenoes gained by workers In other parts 
of India* Purther^ the lounoll has found 'neans to send Its 
wor::ers for training in foreign aountriea. 

Regional Social ytduoat.ton ':ioamlttee for 'Camatak* Belgau::u 
Training of Personnel * 

In the pre-integration period) training olasaes for adult 

55 

literaoy workers wera organised in training colleges* During 
these years the Regional losunlttee is organising training course 
for soolal eduoatlon workers during aummer and winter vacations* 
The course wll": last for two weeks* Only the registered social 
education workers are selested to undergo training.^ A broad 
outline of the syllabus followed in the training course is Indl- 
oated below* 

1* The alias and objects of social education 
2, Talks on different Items and subjects included In the 
prescribed sjclal education syllabus for the first and second 
teatS) 

3* Recreational activities in social education centres- 
their scope) purposej aiui importance in the social education 
field* 

4* HOW to aaks social education classes into really 
community centres* 

id* The Mysore State Adult Idneatlon Council and its Activities**, 
1959 ) page 17• 

55. Report on Public Instruction In Bombay province, 1947-48, 
1948-49, m.If 1980, Bombay, page lOO* 

58,1* Progress Re|K>rt on Soolal l^u^tlciA Of R#S*B*.Goaimittee, 
Bolgamsk 
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5. practice lessoi^s, and visits to cdticatlonal institutions, 
excursions aivi camp flrca etc. in nearby places of hlstorioal - 
mportanoe and intei’eat- 

6. Safal work, comnon prayer, physical education activities, 
spinning, kitchen gardening etc. 

7. Preparation of charts and teaching aids. 

8. TTs 0 of craft In Social Klucation classes, 

9. 4 dult psychology* and principles of /idult F.dueatlon, 

10. The contents of the course for adult education classes. 

Method of training the Supervisory Staff . 

The supervisory staff, entrusted with the work of organisa¬ 
tion, developnient and expansion of social education, centres, Is 
the Inspecting Offlceit of the F.dueatlon Department, who are most¬ 
ly trained graduates, who are fully equipped with the Knowledge 
of teaching and organisation. Nevertheless, attempts have been 
made to make them to acquaint “ttaemselves with the social educa¬ 
tion scheme and th® latest developments in Its organisation, pro- 
gramne of work and methods of teaching by organising Seminars and 

Conferences at district levels under the guidance of the District 

57 

Educational Inspector. 

South ^anara . 

Training of the staff for Adult literacy work. 

Oenerally trained teachers will be appointed In literacy 
schools (vide page No. ^ ^3 ) There is a provision for the 
non-tralned workers In training cwxtres* Only those \dio have 
passed III Form or VlII Standard Public Exa'iiinatlon are eligible 

57* informatloa regarding the toclal idncatlon aowmittee of 
KarnatatC} gsisamm# 
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for admission to the oourse* 

T^ature of tralnlngt - The Training prograrame inoludes: 

1 » adult psyohologfi 

2 * a ooursa of leoturas In the preparation and use of 
slides I eharts, nnl readJlnp' sheets; 

3, the use of mils lanterns and organising village 
llhrariv^ji and oluhs. 

:iomnia-ilty development T^loctca. 

Training of Personnel * 

There are at present 180 training centres functioning in 
the country. (^ 14 «=^fRp= 1 fSFi===!==^= The purpose of the training 
Is to help the coamunlty development personnel acquire an insight 
into the nature of duties they have to perform, the problems they 
are ll’^ely to face and their possible solutions* 

While nust of the tx^alnlng institutes are .run by some 

Central Ministries, the responsibility of extension training 

oeatres, which are larger in number, la that of the state Oovem- 

fflents. The training centres for social education organisers are 

58 

tostly run by non-offioial agencies* 

Training of officials* 

Training of Key Personnel* 

4 large number of administrators do require training to 
acquire full Itnotfledge of CJoBmanity Development* To meet this 
long felt need a Gwitral Institute of Study and Besearch in 
Comr’Unity Development waS established at Hcssoorle in June 1958* 

58.«aomttunity Development Programme and Benefits,’* Ministry of 
3.0* and aoeperationi Ifew Delhi i 1860, page lAfiSv 58* 

69. '‘Oommnnity DeveXopment prograsBMi Mid Benefits’*, The pabiica— 
tloa Divlffleat Mem ©elhif i860, page 58* 
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This institute pnvldfis fasilltlds for the atud/ of joraiaunlty 
Development for high level administrators, technical teey per¬ 
sonnel and non-offlcials like the laembers of the parliament and 
the legielatiye assembly. 15ie duration of the course may - 
extend over four to five veeke. 

■yrainlng of trainers . 

H gool deni of success for the training prograitme depends 
upon the trainers vho ai’p to train the personnel* They are to 
emp3oy latest and effective techniques while Imparting extension 
education* For this purpose an Institute for Instruction on 
lommuaity Development has been set at Bajpur (oehra Dun). This 
Institute provides training of three laonths* duration to the 
Vloe-prlnolpals, Deputy Directors and other instructional staff 
of the different training Institutions. 

Block Development Qffioers * 

The Block Develop sent orfiser is primarily an administra¬ 
tor and is recruited from the State Service, but a sribstantial 
(4uota is reserved for fresh recruit sent* Therefore they need 
training to attend to their new Job* In the beginning they 
were given only six weeks of training* How the duration of train¬ 
ing course has been raised to 12 weeks - six weeks for Job train¬ 
ing and the rest for orientation training. This training will 
be Imparted in the orientation and study centres. \t present 
t ^re are eight cwitres one being located at Mysore, (yide Map 

No,4.p. iti) 

Social Muoatita^ (^riyanlsers,^ 

Ttm toclal Eduoatiott organiser has to att<»]id Innumerable 
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Items of work In tho bloofc area. m o dor to fulfil those 
functions training is essential* The objectives of the train¬ 
ing of the '".oclal Eluoatlon organiser is to enable him to per¬ 
form the wor’” entruatei to him as effectively and ooher^tly 
as p09sib3o in the total prograaae in thn block area* To 
achieve this atm it is arranged to give training to every or¬ 
ganiser for a period of 6 months* 

MuHthya '^evlkas will also be given training for a period 
of 10^ months just to enable thwm to perform the various tasks 
entrusted to thon in proper relation to social eduoatlon* 

ThtJre arc IS centres in the country which give training 
to the Social Eluoution organisers and Mukhya sevikae* 

village Level i<<orkere» 

The ■coy functionary in the loraraunlty Development program¬ 
me is the ’Bultlpurpose village v* level worker. Since Octo¬ 
ber 195S Qrama Sevaka are given aa integrated course of two 
years* trainin’, in Basl) Agriculture and Mjctenaion in 93 train- 
tag e«ntre«. 

Since Qrama Sevi as (women V*I.*W*) are rcijuired to look 
after tho specialised needs of village women they are given 
special training in food and imtrition, garment making mater¬ 
nity and child welfare* domestic science and other allied sub¬ 
jects* 

Tr«intaK of tanlt Ut»>»a|r 3U»» TWaharst 

Training programmes for the teachers of literacy classes 

are also being organised in a waeber of aomnnaity Bcvclepasnt 
blooks* lasts for ^ ^ .^ys*^ 

60. of i6reore* Dnted ■ 

^ I '■‘1 x-H-'\ I. 
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Admini stratlan and Oritanlsatlon# 
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prfl<*lni«p«ndGnoe adnlnistration intfoduael under the 
British GOTemiswnt wes more e ”lew and oraer<» adt’iinistretion# 
Its prlu'iry responsihlllty was the aolleatlon of revenue end 
tutlntenanae of lev eni order In the aountry* Welfare of the 
subjeats though sonetlniee spoken out. was not praotloed* In 
course of tine, utility things like Railways, posts, ani tele¬ 
graphs vase introduced which '.^eie pri«i».rily to serve the in¬ 
terest of the ruling class and incidentally render some bene¬ 
fits to th e Indian People. This was followed by the creation 
of some depart lents like v:dncation, Health etc. 

These departments were weak In both qtuantity and cjuality# 
In quality because there was too muih urban bias la the depart- 
nents. Wor were the personnel oriented properly to handle the 
Job. The dep irtraents were also weak in quantity beoause these 
did not extend below the subdivision? nor were there adequate 
number to handle the responstbillty* 

Post Independence problea. 

with the attainment of Swaraj, the GovoraTnent mohinory 
Is now in the hands of our p^ple. In a people* s raj the ad¬ 
ministration carries the wlrties of the people. Independent 
India's principal activities arc now in the field of develcp- 
ment . The adialalstratloii Is also required to inspire con- 
fldonce in ^e people so that they can work togethfor in the 
Joint effort of rebuilding Mia. "This could bs possible 
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If the Govffrmjent servant vas a3a«S3ll)le to all the listen to 
the gricTHiiaes of the people patiently anl give due considera¬ 
tion to their points of vlew",^ 

Kduoatlonal administration Is a 'soans to the realisation 
of the ob5*-otiv«s of eduoatlon. This applies to all fields of 
sluaatlon Including \dult or Social Education* Organisation 
of m-n ml materlaS Is on® of the essential features of \dmlnl 9 - 
tratlon to ensure’ systematic advance in the realisation of the 
goals set bei'orj.^ us. Hence the effectiveness of the above two 
aspeots of education go a long way In maicing its effort a 
success. 

This is true of social education agencies and especially 
of developnant Block which has been create 1 to reach Govern¬ 
mental technical aid down to the people at the village level. 
a»ormerly It was difflcmlt for the villagers to go to a Govern¬ 
ment far 1 far away to see demanstrations of Improved methods 
or consult the agricultural experts. There was no veterinary 
doctor, no medical officer, no over-seerj no industries officer 
near at hand from whom assistance could be taken. This has now 
been possible. How Govfsrn'ient are approaching the people be¬ 
cause th« safety of the Oovernrsent lies In the welfare of the 
people in this democratic «et up. 

The present chapter will be devoted to a study of t^e - 
pattern of organisation and administration of social education 
under the different agencies in the new Hysore State* 

1. **Bloalt Personnel Ohder Coa*«unlty Development prograsuse**, 
Ministry of Soiiiisinity Dsvelepaent and cooperation, Govern¬ 
ment of Bidia« 'N«w Gelhif page 1. 
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Otite Adult ^i^dttaation Jounail^ 

The name of tha Organisation Is «The M/sora StateXAlult 
rduoatlon The iurlsdiation of the uoun^ll extends 

to the nhole of «x*Hwr« qtate Inaludlng oeiiary.® 

pbjeat of the 3Qunoll > 

The ohjtr-jot of the oaunciil is to proaoto soolnl adnoatlon 
among the pf^ople, in order to fulfil this purpose, the oounoll 
will have the following aetivltles:^ 

a) promote adult llteraoyi 

h) est'ihltsh llhrarles and Keadlng Kooms; 

a) undertake researoh work in soolal edueationt 

d) puhllsh books, panphlets, news-ah«eta| 

e) organise people's eduoatlon oeotrasf 

f) enoourage and pro'sote folk lores, popular arts and 
danaesi 

g) establish and oonduot people's oollegesj 

h) hold meetings, oonferenoes and seminars} 

1 )raise and aoaeot endowments for the furtherance of adult 
•duoatlon) 

j) arrange lectures on subjects of practical Interest} 
h> propagate knowledge through audio-rlsual alls, and 
1 ) do all such things as are incidental or conducive to 
the attain lent of the ahowe objects 

.lonstltuent T^lts . 

The Mf«»re State idult isdueati<»i loun^ll shall hare the 
2* Vide ]ifep go« • ^ 

3* HSrsore state Adult gdmcatiasi Council and Its gctirltles", 
laiaSf page 4i» 
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unlt«t C z J 

(I) Hftln * 

a) Jantral 

1») The Dl’itrlot or 31 ty Cornsnlttoes atid 

e) The Talu-i, Town rfard op village Joratalttees. 

(II) '^ttbeldlapY i 

a) lentral Kjneoutlve joanittee, 

b) UstPlat or llty Kxeooitlve lommtttee, 

o) Taluk, Town or Village FJteoutlve ;Jofflmtttee, 

Meaibcrahlp . 

The lounJtl will be oonpoaed of 4 typea of tBembex'S belong* 

4 

Ing to various oategorles* 

Central ;o»altt«a« 

The administration, of the affairs of the Council shall 
vest In the Central Jonmlttee* 

3oai>osltlon« 

The Central Conmlttee shall oonslst of 141 memberd belong¬ 
ing to various oategorics* 

TerU o 

The tv.rm of the Cffiitral Committee shall ordinarily be four 
$ 

jrears« 

Fanotlong and Powers* 

The fonations and powers 'of tile Central Ck»amittee are as 
given belowi 

1) to lay down the general polloy of the oounell from time 

!• Tide Constttatlen of Mysore Adult Bduoatlon counoil, 

IS^dTf page 3* 

S* "Coast!tatlon of Mysore Adult Education Council”, 1957, 

PSfS 7. 


I 
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SIO 

to tl'iei 

il) to )t annual reoort and approve the audit©i annual 
aO'SountSf the annml budget ani the progranne of worlt, 

111 ) to aa^oint 3hlef r,xeoutlve omoer, 
iv) to supervloe, gjjtde -ml oontrol the aotlvltlea of the 
Uistrlet, llty Town, TaluX 'rUlage To^iilttees, 

V) to eleat ottlse hearers for the above -aentioneJL - 
ooTtaltteea} 

vi) to appoint the lentral ’=;ateautive Hom'ilttejgs and vest 
them wild! 3U3h powers aS it may deem fit to delegate* 

The Central ;om Wittes will meet tvioe a yeir* The annual 
nesting will generally be held in the month of June each year* 

offioe^bearerA . 

President, Vloe-Presldent, a Treasurer and a den^ral 
Secretary will bo elected In the annual meeting of the lentral 
lommtttoe* Th-ie® people will be In the office for a period 
3f two y ars and continue till new offl je-bearera are elected. 

Jentral ^Sxecutlve committee * 

The ;oun:jil has a lentral Executive lommittoe to Imple¬ 
ment the policy and programme of the central lommlttee, 

lompoaltion* 

The Central Executive coamilttee oonelets of 13 member a 

*7 

belonging to various categories. 

Q. ^j!<metitution of Kjfmore Adult Education council”, 19S7, 

7. fill -*liy*ore i^bslt location council Oonatltutloa, page 9. 
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PQW«ra ani Funstlopa; 

The wjteautive 3ommlttoo I 3 ©nlowcl with a power 

to i mplement the polioy and pragraims lali lown by the 3 efttral 
:!oweittee* ’Im? 3f«tra3 ’xeoutlve Committ,ee will; 

t) oantrol ahi supervise the activitlea of tho constituent 
units of tho coimcll} 

11) frriae the buiget ind place It before the Jentral lo.a- 
alttee for approval; 

lit) prepare the .annual report of the worklnR of the counall 
and of the aonatltuent units ani place It before the oentral 
QO'inlttoo for aioptl<»i; 

Iv) authorise expenditure on the several aotlvitlea of the 
council as por budget provlelcai; 

V) appoint Its establishment In aocordance with the sub* 
sidl rjr ml«3 frame 1 by the Central ’executive Jo^lttee; 

vl) regulate the service oondltlonsi salary, leave and 
other allowanoes of the staff as per rules framed In this be*.' 
half; 

vll) be in charge of funds» acoounts and records of the 
council} 

vili) be In charge of the staff provident fund, 

ix) frame rulesX to oarry out the objects of the council 
and of Its oonstituent units and have them approved by the 
Central Committee; 

X) have power to organise and constitute Its various con* 
stltuent units, wad nosdmate members to such units; 

xl) have power to arrange for tdie audit of acoounts of the 
Constituent miti of the ocau^oll; 
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xll) hnve power to appoint sub-eo'^ilttees to raako pup- 
oha»‘^9 the reqtulred thliauTS for the oouiiJlli 

xlll) have jjowep to allot sruah of the iuties ani powers 
to tho oonstXtuted offleers, 

f^eetlngS’ 

The l<MitPa3 ’'xeautive jo'-imittee iwots onoe la a ^nth* 

PQwe/s ana funotlons of offlJO aearepSi 

f>realdent . 

The preail^int will: 

I ) preside over tho meetings of the lontral jo'®stttee, the 
Cjentral ■'''.xoQutlve loienittee auid other sub-comaJltteos of whloh 
he Is a aenber, 

11 ) have oontrol over the funds and properties of the 
Qoimslli 

til) supervises the aotlvitles of the oouncll and Its oon- 
stituenb units, 

Iv) have power to sanction wependiture not exceeding ■^*250/-, 
V) talce all such notions as be neoessary in timoa of 
efflergeney and place the sacie before the central coomltteo at 
Its next meeting for aoproval* 

Vice :->re3ldeBt^* 

The vice-president will: 

1) preside over meetings of the Central and Central Ka- 
eoutive Committees in the abssaioe of the president and 

II ) exercise such powers as aay be delegated to him in 


writln.; by the president. 



J 




Treaaurgy; 

Tli« Treasurer will: 

1 ) be In obarge of all the funds of the coutiell and such 
other aioneys recelv'ed by the council,and 

11 ) draw cheques for all approved bills an! for sanctioned 
expenditure# 

General ^leoretary# 

The 5leoretary will* 

1 ) convene the nieetinf?s of the OentraX and Jentral l^ixecu- 
tive and other lonmltteea In consultation with the President, 
It) prepare budget In consultation with the Office-bearers 
and place it before the Central Executive loraelttee and central 
Jom*nlttee} 

111 ) prenare the report of «he activities and the annual 
accounts of the council and of Its constituent units and place 
it before the central executive or central oofflinlttoe} 

Iv) correspond with Governments, Constituent units and 
other organisations in Connection with the activities of the 
council? and 

T) have general supervision over the activities of the 
council and of its constituent tmlts* 

Ihlef Executive Officer# 

The lounoil will have a Ihlef Executive officer to ieple- 
ment the policies and programmes of the Central Executive 
lominittee# Hitherto* the Department of Education was deput¬ 
ing an officer of District Educational Officer status to vortc 
as the Chief Executive Officer. But In 1068 the Department 
did not depute any case* hence a man from the secretariat who 
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n&B Deputy 7hi0C vxeetitlye of’fltser ig gating na Dhief rxecwtlve 
0fflct®3p# 

The 3hl f ‘^xeou .ive Qj^flGer wllli 

1) have I’sneilato a;5ntrol over the staf f and other employees 
of the oounoil; 

ii) <sari*y on the day-to-day administration of the oouneil; 
ill) have powers of supervision and Inspeotion ovor the - 
offloe establishments of the oonstitutint units; 

iv) submit the periodical reports on the wor-clns of the 
oounoiX to thi? oentril oom^ilttoe; 

▼) draw up schemes for the promotion of the policy of the 
ootmcll and place It before the central executive connittee and 
the central committee*, 

Vi) scrutinise bills sod ooimterslgn them for cheq.ues be¬ 
ing drawn by the treasurer anl disburse moneys sanctlonei by 
the lentral lomalttee and Central Tixeoutlve lomnaittee. 


Distriot or lltv ^ommitteesy 

Kaoh district in the lurlsdictlon of the lounsil will - 
have a District lomatttee* 

There will be llty loHmtttees having the status of the 

areas 

district committee for such of the dlty/Hsar that are approved 


by the central Executive CJoamittee, 


8 


district icnamlttee will be constituted once in two years# 


lowposttlon of the Dlstrlst geaaittee . 

The District Doamittee consists of 31 members* 


8 # 


sonstitutlon ef Mysore Adult Education Ciouncilt 108?| 
page 

4- 





I 


I 
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mitlaa and pitmotlonai 

*rh«s llstrlot ^^o’njaitta© will be In aliarge oC the notlvitles 
of '5001^3 E1uaitti:>n ani villt 

n) ptfTX out pollof and profranaie of the ooanellf 
b) prepare and fcrnrard a report to the oentral executive 
ooramitte*} 

c> coordinate in social eduaation activitlca of the taluhs 
in tn« >lstrlot, 

d) elect fro"^ aeong its nembers an honorary secretary and 
six other ne hers to serve on the district Executive doaialttee* 

as.sfcAggi» 

9 

The nlatrlct 0onailt>tee vlXl ’seet twice a year. 

01strict Executive domaittee * 

The district Executive doia it tee consists of 7 member s» 

The District Executive Committee wills 
1} meet once In three monthsi 

11) have power to appoint peraone temporarily In the exist* 
lag vacancies for a period of not lacre than three i»>nthsi 
ill) be In change of all funds and properties of the dls* 
trlct 3omcltteef 

Iv) exercise all powers ani functions as deiegatei by the 
District Committee• 

Powers end yanetlog^s of the Hcmorary aecre^g^ 

The Homoras^ Secretary of the Dlslsrlot Committee willt 

1) have general supervlsl«m over the affairs of the 

9# Jsmstl^tiott cd* )irs03f« Mucstlon ^wasjil* 10a?, 
page 0O« 
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listrlot Jorniiittoa, 

H) Tonvofte ?.he 'iMi€it>ln^'’,s of the District Josnialttee and 
Distriat Executive 3om. It tee^ 

3) prepare the oerlodioal reports on th© aotivltl^’a of 
soolal ©duoatlon in the diatrict and eubnlt the saae to the 
Central ■ xeoutlve lorniLttee-, 

I) is>ur 2 he 4 uea i*or expenditure authorise! by the Jentral 
Exeoutl^rc ijommlttee* 

jlstriot y.xeoutlyo offlaeri 

The oentral ^eoutlve loramttteu or the 3oun:!ia will appoint 

the :)istriot Executive to work under Dlgtrlot iJomTiitte©, 

‘he dlstrlat Executive offiaer will* 

ft) be in charge of t^e day-to-^ay administration of the 
sooisl eduostion vork in the district, 

b) carry out Instruction of the cnilaf Fxecnitlv© officer of 
tho louncll and of th© Oi strict lomnltteej 

o) have General Po 'era of supervision and inspection over 
the offloe estab’lehvent of the Taluk lom«jltteea In th© jlstrlct$ 
d) submit periodioftl reports on the working of th© district 
Committee and the Tftluk lommittee* 

Taluk Committee . 

Tho Taluk, Town, Village jowmlttoe is conpoaed of 18 
members. 

Term. 

The tor® of the oomnittee will be ordinarily for a period 

of two years* 

Eovers and Funotions* 

CNwAiaittee wills 

1) proiaote sooiftl eduoatloa *ad genoral literacy of the 

10. 3toastitat^" W 
page Mm 
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adults In th«) araa eonaemedy 

2) be in ohnrgo of lltejracy olasses, llbrarlea ansi onl- 
tural abtivitieSf 

3 ) listribute social educatisn literature, organise lec¬ 
ture* and study ciroles, and will be In charge of visual edu¬ 
cation , 

4> submit periodical reports of the work done in the area 
concerned to the District Executive loiamitte©. 

Ofrice-bearers » 

1) The Taluk, Town, Village loaultte^ will elect from 
among the menbevs once In two years, a Ihalrman, a Vloe-lhalr- 
man* a Treasurer and a Secretary. 

The Secretary will be In charge of the office and convene 
meetings of the TaluK: loaralttoe. 

Exocutive :iOBinlttee » 
lompo sit leal . 

It consists of I i> members. 

Taluk Executive Officer . 

The Central Exeiutlve lOBKaltteo of the lounall will appoint 
a Supervisor to bo the Taluk Executive officea? of the Taluk 
Oorsmlttee. 

Function a. 

The Taluk Executive officer will* 

1> carry out ttie decislcms of the Taluk Commtttee as well 
as of the District and Central Committee, 

be in charge of Taluk Comittea, organise and supervise 
literacy classeSf in charge of libraries sabwit ps^lcdlcal 
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reports• 

jPersonne'’ of the Tcmnoil. 

Th« strength or the aiult education field worcers Is 130• 
out o^ thla huge total strength only 10 woriters are graduates 
whloh Includes Ihlwf ^eouttre am Deputy fhlef '"xecsutlve 
Officers. out of 101 Taluk; Fseautlve Of fleers, only 49 h y« 
passe 1 their FJ^aatnatlon and the rest of then belong 

to either 1.^, graduate group or s.s.l.";* course group. 

If an© or the personnel of the iQun?ll have training qiiali- 

11 

ficatltm to th©ir credit. 

liegjLonal lioalal Flucatl(» loTtJiltteo for Carnatak. Balgam^ . 

Poraatlon of Regional aoalal ~:duoatlon lonslttee for <arnatait , 
Belg^UiS . o C eCt *wo»H=’ /vjt-o 6 P 

Th« Beglooal r>oolal Sduoition lo»fflitte«a Tor Karnatak;, B*!- 

gaun was constituted by theen ex-sovcrnnent of Bombay. the 

lowalttee consists of 13 non-offlclal meabera representing all 

the districts, to advise the Department of educ;&tlcHa on social 

eduoatlon. The (jovernment of Mysore approved and reoonstl* 

tuted the Heglonal Social Fduoatlon Ctoamlttee with effect from 

29-1*1957.^ 

Obleot of th© Jomffiittgg^ 

The main object of the lommittee la to eradicate illiteracy 
from the Illiterate awsses. Besides, it alms at spreading edu- 
oatlonal cccisclou^^tess among the Illiterate masses and for this 
purpose the committee wlllt 

U. *0radatioa List* Published by *dult Bduoatlcn 3o«noil, 
Mysore, lamnary 19B0* ^ ^ ^ 

12. Report on Public xnstructloa In Bombay for 1947-4B to 

19«8«49t Bcrnh^* 1»S0» !»«• d03. 

13. Social SdU^tlcn for 19SS-S9 to Qoyemment of 

Myi fc y»|. noth jriMStai^ 3INI9 * So^al Pducatidi Cwmesltteo, 
BolgatHi* 
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1) orgnnlnft Siterasy' olaasaa, 

2 } putjai«ih h.>olcs, Baga''-in *'9 eta, 

3) ro3 c danaes llice /akahagana one aat pXajre 

4) nrr mg® exaiiraion* and aelebiratlons of national 
festl'iralfty 

6) arrange! laeotinga^ sonferenaejs inl seulnaray 

6) organla training oaapa, ian4 

7) oe 'obr * '.ooial »=!,luoatlon Day' 

yoweria and fimotlona of the aoJMilttee, 

The povera and funotlons of the Hegional floalal ' luoatlon 
Townittee will Include the followingf 

1) The *o3«ilttee will disouas the pollay of social aduoa- 
tlon In the region and will give suitable suggestions to the 
Kduestlon Departaeut of the atate aovernfflsnt regarding the 
9oh««e of sootaX education and also Its 1 spleaentatlon In the 
area In whloh it Is %rorklng« 

2) The ]^mmlttee encourages the sincere soolal education 

workers by publishing their photos in the *praka«h« m^mthly 
14 

sagasine. The loanittee e.'apowers the ihaiman to Incur 
expsndltur- on .tettin^ In bloaks of the photos of the social 

I 

education workers out of the social education fuiid<p 

3) The expenditure incurred by the Secretary and soolal 

education officer on aoooisnt of the following will be approved 

US 

and sanctioned by the oo«®ittee« 

a) For |mr<^ase of silver medals for awarding to the best 

X4« Heport on the work done by B*S*E* Oonnittee for the year 
illS7«S&f page 8» 

1&, iMdf pegs §* ' 
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soolaX «duaation woricw#, 

i>) To pwrohas® sewing aaahlnes to supply the aaroe to the 
womcm soolal education olassea. 

o) To pay the honornrlua to authors of aoolal eduoatloii 
literature, 

d) TO pay th© fees for auiltlnr. persoual ledger aooount 
to th€ Chartered aeeountaats, etc,, 

4) The jitaolal F.iuoation loffl itttce will re<iuest th© loputy 
loiamlesioners of Kernetalc region In ease they need In coopera¬ 
tion of the revenue offlaials with regard to the inspection 

of soPlal eiuoatlon o3 asses and in se<naring the attendance of 
adults at the toaial sduoatlon elasses in the rural areas 

5) The ;onmlttee*3 deolslon will he final with regard to 
the following ite’^t 

a> Afflount to be spent for the aelebratioa of ^loalcl Eduon- 
tlon ^ay will he alloted by the loamittee, 

b> The Tom it tee will Tsahe provision for the purohase of 
boo’ics which are essential to isaintaln the llteraay attained by 
the adults, 

a) It will order for the reprinting of books that are pub¬ 
lished by the Social eduoation oonaittee in oase there is a 
demand by the sooial eduoatlon workers and pwblio, 

d) It approves the parehaaing of anuipsent artloles by otlling 
tenders through the Seoretary and Sooial Eduoation (^flser far 
Khrnatak Kegi^aii Belgs^, 

e> It also allota amofant to be expanded for the arraagomeat 
of Yaxagana parties In different plaoes of the Begioa* 
lieetlagsi 

The t?oelal Sdnoation 3 e«*itt«e will «eet «t pertldnlat 
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plao9S to dlaouin the policy of ooolal oduoatlon in the Kor- 
natast roglon. Owring the year 19S7-S8 the meetings of the 
sooial ’='4uoatlon ^unitte© for Karnatate were held at the - 
following places on the dates shown against theras^*® 

1) ^elgnun .* S-19S7 

2) 3l3apnr •* 23-11-1957 

3) Hnhll •* 24- 1-1938 

Aiministrative officer and Staff t 

To assist the committee the govern lent have appointed 
a elass IX officer designated as Secretary and social educa¬ 
tion officer^ Rogional Social FSducatlon lommlttee for Kar- 

r 

natah» Belgaua. The Secretary has an office consisting of 
two first division and one XX division olerSts and two peons*^^ 
The Secretary and his staff are dovemment servants. 

The Secretary and Social Bducatlon offloer villi 

1) tour the Xamatah Region 15-20 days in a month in order 
to implenent the various schemes of the Social Eduoatlon - 
lonmittee$ 

2) supervise the activities and observe the progress by^ 
visiting social education classes, reading roots and other 
educational institutions, 

3) organise training camps} 

4) rouse the iKicial avakening by giving talks imd holding 
discussions, 

16« Report of the R«8»B« Oommittee for 395? - S3, page 8# 

17. Report on Social Bduoatloii for the years 39S(S*€#, dated 

3^1*1930, page 1* 






2SS2, 

5) att«ri4 «dueationgl iiwitlngs tt> be held at taJuic and 
district levels 

0) edit the mmtnlj Kannada aagasina ^Praicaah* and » 

7} also attend to his nom^l routine of fine work*^ 

!|iauth Canara # < v/i^U /Uo 7 ^ 

la thf year 194P the '*overnwnt of Madras prepared a sehe* 
as krlth a view to spreading adult education in the -'tate* It 
inteoled to provide the following faollltles Hnd prograaaes 
In the 'jtate. 

11 liter ioy aohools for litiuldation of llHteraoy onong 
adultsI 

2) Training of staff for adult llteraay vork| 

3> Thirtl 3olleges for giving higher educational training 
for persons vho have soae school eduoatlon already; 

4) Training oaeps for soelal service vorjcers; 

5) Training OAsps for oltisenship and youth workers and 

6) Visual inataroottoa* 


lUeraoy gohoolAi 

"The power to grsat persission to open new sohools and «ddi« 

tlonal olasses in the existing sohools and to grant or withdraw 

reoogaltlon and aid to or fro* eletsentary sohools shall vest in 

20 

the off leers of Kduoatloa Depertment". yurttmr the sa*e 


nsnual in the 6th Obapter says that the mlet relatteg to re- 
O 0 ®iiticMi and aid to eleaentary a^iools laid dowii in the first 
and seoond i^apter * l*ail he epplleahle to adult llteraoy sohools 
iS* Report on soolal Bdaeaticm for the Tears i»S6-80,20«l-*«& 

!»• a?S! 5t«t 0*f*U <5et* d 

80 * Buies relstlftg ^ 1 g lsa>m t*ry gohoelSi iliidras>i^ 8 » uaopwWr ji, 

pufe 3ft* 
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^dalsglon . 

\iult» between the ages of 13 - 40 will be admitted to 
22 

llteracty sohools. 
iemrse * 

Tbe oourae will eonslst of three years duritlon* Xhe first 
yeatm Instruction will aim at making the adults literate and 
enable them to read spoolally prepared books* T9ie next two 
years will be devoted to the achievement of a standard that 
will enable the adults to read and understand a news paper* 


Houys of work . 

The Qovern^eiit ofder of Madras of 1948 records that "any 

part o^ the •nornlng or evening for a period of not less than 

an hour and a h .3f should be counted as school day and SOO such 

23 

sohool days may be considered adequata for the year"* 


ippointaent of teachers* 

24 

Teachers in Adult literacy schools shall ordinarily holdi 
a) a certificate of having passed the third form or the 
eighth standard public examlnatlcm or *f*n.i.*!l* of the High school 
gr %de, and 

b> \4ult wduoatlon teacJiers* offlftlfloate granted after a 
sucoesaful period of training at one of the recognised centres* 


iQspeotioa of Litera cy Sohools* 

literacy schools wi ll be Inspeetad by the laspeators of 

21, Rules relating to Kle-nentary Schools, Hadras, 1963 
<:Aiapter VX, page 

22, 0*0* 846* 9th April 1948* 

23, Ibid, 194S. , , ^ 

24* Buies relating t0 Hetaantary schools* Madras* 1963* 
Chapter Tip p^e 1^* 
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’*Xnsp otora waipeatod to submit amthly reports 
brief note on ml loo^tton of aiu3t liters ««bool 

the n-iTst* ml nature of th<! -aanigeoent> of optninp: schools, 

aoioiwaoutlon, emuip unit, staff, st-ite of l^itest vi-ilt 
to tho itupe.iLor offloer. 

Training of the jtaff for rltcragy ^ork- 

r.snotlon wan aeaoriel for oponlns six centres, i.e, two 
in Taotlv^oul 2 In tndhra, i In MaXbar ani ‘outh fanara* ^aoh 
sentre was staff®! with*- 

1) ; 'Sihoal assistant with an allowanje of "s* B5/- per 
mensem, 

2) ^ sondary grid® t«aahor with an aliowanoe of Ss* US/- 
per mensea, 

3) \ drawing master on %. 46 in the soale of %• 46-3-90 
and a msahanlo teuohor <m 1b» 30/-. 

Adiaiasion* 

Those who h isw passed III ?orm or TlXI standard publlo ex- 
amlnitl^m are eligible for admission to the oours®* 

Itural lolleaea* 

hural oolleges hare ooma into exlstenoe with a view to 
giving higher ednoatlon, to those people who have had bo ’^& ®du- 
satlon already. 

To look after the permanent arrangements of the Tiural 
3ol3eges there is a proviaioa to appoint a full tisw olerk. 
Mmisslon. 

Those Who have had eduoation np to a oertain extent and who 
2S. RS* S68 dated the 6^ tngnst 39€9« 
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are itfixloiae to Iwprotro their knowledge will be eligible* for 
adialsslon Into these colleges. 

course . 

The two fe^rs oemrse will be divided into two terns and 
eaoh term will eonslst of 30 leotures* 


i®2£fc* 


Q \u/ioOl Ai^ <g J 



Social education aotlvitLea In Ooorg are being nanagei and 
adninlstered by two Departments of Government the lommi* 

nity Developnent Department and the Education Department* Li¬ 
teracy Classes ere conducted by the Tomimnity Development bXoo'>c 9. 
The rural and film libraries are being controlled by the Dis¬ 
trict Education officer* 


District floelal Eduoatloo Qrsanlser, 

The office of the OistJict Social Education organiser Is 
attached to the office of the District Bducattonal Officer» 
loorg, Vet the Dtetrlct Educational offi-er is not the superior 
officer to the District Social is:ducational Of^ioer but only a 
technical adviser. 



The library movement 1# under the control of the District 
Eduoational Officer, 3oorg. There is one organiser for Rural 
libraries who Is also In charge of film library and Mobile TJnlt* 


Rural libraries are checked and Inspected by him- librarians 

in Charge of rural area* are aapected to send the progress report 

of their libraries* Every library Is being managed by a 
committee coasitiac ef five respcnsltae Mbers. 
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flaolaq T^lHQAtlQn in &ev«lo;ja»nt aioote arai^. 
a stral l»vel. 

Hi® union Hlnlstr/ of :;;om%inltjr Develop mnt awi loopera* 

tlon 1« at the top of the whole organisation In th® country• 

In the matter of baslo policy, hotfover^ It la guided by the 

S<mitral Committee, whloh oonglate of mamhers of the planning 

lowtaiealon, and Minlatera of Development Departments* The 

prlaHft Hinister Is the Ihalrtsn of this Committee* '^her® la 

also an Informal Consultative loamlttee of Parllanent iirtiloh 

Is aonsultad by the Ministry of lommunlty Development and lo* 

operatlon from time to time In the formulation of Its various 
28 

sohemes* 


It the State level, there Is a state Development Committee* 
It comprises of the Minlatera in charge of all the oevelopnent 
Departments, vlth the 3hl®f Minister as Chairman* The Oevelop- 
T»nt coair.isalonar acts a a the secrotary of this CoButittee* 


lha Qovemmant of Mysore, at the request of the Central 
Cosmittee has constituted a State Consultative Com Ittec* The 
CciS'ilttee consists of 26 non-offlolal members* 

Objects of. the Cormilttae. 

1) To advise the State aovemaent In the Implementation; of 
the Rational Emtenalcm Servlcs/Coanunlty Development programme, 

2) To offer suggeattons In order to mahe the programme 


more effective, 

2) To review the progress psrlodlcally$ and 


S«* 3ssmmlty gevelopmsa* prograasaa and Benefltsi Ministry 
of CsHammalty BefOlopsm®^ aed cooperati^^, dovenmacait cm 
Wi# W* ** 
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4) To ass-esa tho lupaot of the movement anfil to assoolato 
8on<*offloial oplnloxi fron all areas of the State in the oon** 
duot of the prograai'ie* 

The Joanlttee will Met as often as possible and generally 
during the sessions of tide State legislature* 

DivisionalJLeyel * 

'’The Dlviiional x^atnissioaers are designated as Joint 

Uevelopaent :ioiftr Issloners for the purnosct of the inploMnta- 

27 

tlon of the national ^'xtsnslon Serrioe progra^faes" * The 
Joint oeyelopsent Tomslssloner exeroises vast powers and will 
utilise their powers fully to mlnlelae delay In respect of 
Inplesent itlon of the Katlonal extension f^erwlce prograsese ia 
their Jurlsdlotlon* 

The Joint Dewelopsent iloaalsaioners will sponsor the staff 

eeetlnga at the oivisional level which will be attendel by the 

Divisional Offteers of the Developnent Departments rinl the 

Deputy jootmlssloners* Jonolusions from the Divisional staff 

meetings will be forwarded to the Development Joamil ssloner for 

2@ 

taking up at the state Level meetings* 

The Deputy Commissioners are designated as Deputy Develop* 

89 

ment Commissioners for the community Developiusnt programme. 

The Deputy Development Commissioners will be In overall 
oharge of the Bloofcs tn their Jurtadlctton. The monthly staff 
meetings will be oonveaed by the Deputy Developsient commissioner 

27. i towwai en community Developsnnt Prograame* 1888» 
pages 18*13* 

28 . Xbldf page 18 "* 

2d« ibidf page 18<^ 


f 
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by th® alatrlot off loars m6. B3.oak Develop lont Offioers 
to review the proF,raarae« and aohievaraents. 

""he i>ep'aty i>BveIopnient «onmi nslonars are ({Iven full povere 
eo as to iQ^leissnt the pragramves lanedlateiy and effectively* 

The Deputy Devslop'ient lovradLssloners will review the re¬ 
ports from th© Blocks within their 4uri9dtotion and send the 
reports to the Oevelopnent Comalssioners through the Divisional 
Jomilssioner every month* 

Block level . 

Tho Block idvlaory jonnlttaes under the national r,xtenslOin 
service aohemo will he constituted whenever a new Blocks are 
started, isslstant Cotmissl^Maer will he working as the Chair¬ 
man of the Block idvlsory Committees that fall within his lurla- 

30 

diction* Block Advisory lowalttee is composed of 27 me rubers* 

The ihalr'ein of tho committee may invite any other district 
Officer of Development Departments to he present for the meet¬ 
ing whenever snhjeats pertaining to their Departments are pro¬ 
posed to he discussed* In the case of ahsence of the 0>halrvan 
from any meetings• the other members present will select a ilhair— 
man from amcmg thmwielves for the day* 

PugetiCTi ft of the f^temiaittee * 

a) The Ctommittees will mainly assist in the Planning and 
implementing the Development prograssies in the Blocks* 

h) They will augment toe total effect and provide greater 
scope for local initiative and leader toip and bring the pro- 

30, en ©swmaaity Develepmeat prograamei Bangalore ^ 

ISlillt page# 4 »» 0 * 




prograwa* as alosa to the peopla as posalhlftj 

o) They will al-««o raviaw the progress of worses in the 
Blouses from tlwe to tlta* 

The loouilttee will neet oae« in a saonth on the dates fixed 
toy the ^airnan. The tera of the :;oiaaitt«es will be period of 
one year ft?oa the date of constitution* The deputy Develop*" 

B»nt lost ill ssi:>ner may remove non-ofriaial members for eon tinned 

31 

absence from three oonseoutive maetinge. 

Bloofc personnel* 

Blook aeyelopment Offleer* 

”Blook Developnent officer is an entirely new funotlonary 

Qonoeivel for the iiqilementatlon of the rural development pro- 
32 

gramae". He is the leader of the team of Oraaasevaka and 

extension of the block* iho major functions of the Block oe- 

33 

veloptaent officer are as follows*. 

1) To provide coordination between the varlofus technical 
functionaries at the blook| 

2) To look after the general administrative needs of tiSie 
block, 

3) Pooling of resources in the block with a view to i>igile* 
cent programmes with Maximum bonefita to the villagers, 

4) To organise ri^ular monthly meetings attended by 0rama« 
sevaks and block level Mstenslcn officers* 

5) TO invite the District officers to review their respective 
programmes in the block. 

To ensure the team approach among all the members of 

31* Hanual mi oowstnlty pevelopmimt prograsmte. Bangalore, 

IGKSB, page Bi* ^ 

3B* Block Perieikiel leader ocmninity BevelopMat, ffinlstry of 
Indie, irev ielhl| li9», pog* I* ^ ^ 

38* BMiel Oh Bolhwililty Bovi^opmoat programme, Bsagalorm, idde, 
BNEO !©♦ 
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fltaff vori<lng* 

floaial yiduotttlaii organianr. 

AT'tw 'tti® fiohem of Sonmunlti' Oo'volopnojit vas enirlaagod 
sod tha rola of axtaaaion offlaaw laid down. It was felt that 
there should b© son© one who would Intooduc© the pirogira'nina In 
all Its totality to the people and organise them to laplaiaent 
the idiol© pro4«et* 'lo oaiae the Social F.cLuoatlan Organiser who 
would b© SOB© sort of a "'’.oalal agitator** trying not only to 
oraate tha urge In tho people for a better and a fuller utlllaa* 
tlon of the faollltles glwen to them but also to organise thea 
Into warloua as ioclatlons* He will also assist them In their 
day to day aetiirities In the inplemeatatlon of the dewelopaent 
progra-wae, 

yunotiot^a, 

‘nie Soelnl Education Organiser helps people In the develop¬ 
ment of loaiainlty feeling.* Through group discussions he makes 
then think together and work together. H© creates proper oil* 
mate for villagers to accept radical changes In their way of 
living. ’’The social Education organiser should not only have 
the capacity to recognise and fish out existing leadership, 
but also to HKirk potential leaders with a view to assisting 
them to become full*fledged one " In addition to the above 
mentioned funotlonsf he organlsea people* a lnstltutions» read* 
Ing rooms, oonnunlty centres, youth clubs, recreatlonusl centres, 
and adult literacy cimtres etc., which are programmes normally 
Included under Social Bducatlon. 

3d. Blccle p«rs«cl ©wmamlty hevelopmeat programme, 

{kcveransnt of India, USB, Vev Sieihl, page 
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^idara 

jiftor a few jrears of working of th© programiioy It; was r©a- 

llsad that ffloro intensive work to l»e done aaong woman. The 

prime Minister has eaii th^t in order to awaken the people> It 

is the wom'jn has to he awakenedy onoe she is on the movej 

the household moves, and through the woneu;^ the ohlldren are 

brought into this ploture and given the opporfunltl'■s of a 

36 

healthier life and het4.«r training. MUkhjra Sevlkas are 

assigned in realising thf» ohjeotive of making women in the 
villages, good house keeping, good mothers and good oltiaens, 
ishued with the desire for improve lent in their living; oondi- 
tions and for ooasunXtjr welfare. i ?takhya 6ovika In addition 
to the above meatloned funotlons she oan renier herself most 
tisefulljr byt 

1) Planning the programTSS in the block area in advance 
along with the drama Savikas} 

2) helping the Oraea Sevikas to prepare the oommunity to 
receive the programme} 

3) making am aoourate and faithful assessment of the work 
done in the particular area ooneemedi 

providing praotioal guldenae to Grama 6ovikas to resolve 
their day«to<«day diffioultles. 

In faot, idiile initiating any new nativity > a mkhyaaevtka 
will h tve to dem^strate the praatloe to the Grams sevlltas* 

lUlW .LtIfl WiFKMa* 

The 7111 age Level worker or Grama Sevak plays a pivotal 

33. 4 Guide to ^hrema serlkas tmi Mokhya Bevlkas, Ministry ^ 
(JkwwsBalty ®ev#lo|»«at and Gooperatl*®, !f«w pelhl, 1960» 
page 4* 
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rol« In overall rural developitant 30h©Tia partloularlj’ In 
Soalal Kino'.tIon. tn broad ter^s, hia funatlons .nay be de¬ 

fined a» ’aiiteln; rural people aware of their proble.ne. Inspire 
in ttien the desire for better living, eduoatlng then to rea¬ 
lise that isBprovenent In their oondltl^na oan be securei only 
by tholr own effort and assisting then In for/sulating means, 
assesslw' their re.souroes and seourlng the aasistanse of various 

supply and other services provided by Qovomnental ageneles for 

36 

exeoutinf, the prograspae drawn up by th^* 3uoh a prograa’'tte 
approaches to a soheuM of social education adapted to rural 

area. 


1 Grama 3evak in the loamuilty Development programme Is a 
irailtipurpose worker at the village level. "He acts as an 
agency of all Development Departments, by extending the ser¬ 
vices of all the Developmwat Departments at the door of the 
cultivator and aliw by sending up the different problems of 
cultivators to the oonoerned Development Depart ents for study 
and research'*. A Grama Sevate functions in a limited area 
of 10-15 villages in Development Blocks, under the guidance of 
the Bloc^ ntaff and members of the Development aonraittee. 

Qraaa Sevlkas. 

It was realised tht»t the success of the Oommunity Develop- 

ment progranswi often depend sd on the cooperation of the women 

in the villages, partioularly In the fields of anvlronrawatal 

hygiene, kitchen, gardenlagi Mother and child care, and compost 

Pita, sp ecial trained women village level workers are obviously 

36."Block Perstwmel Dhder aommuaity Dsvslopawtt Programms", 

Ifsw iSNsihi, Idl^, pngo 1^« 

37# Dr*T»G# Sadlit "Simvenir on Oomasanity Developwmt in ^sore, 
Fehmazy* IMfO 
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better fitted to ©Halt th© ooopt^ration of rural vomn and to 
off©** »ultf*Wo guidanoe# 

ft arar^s <^evl(ea haa to should-3r a varlnty of r«spon«lblll- 
tl«» covering a broad field Including) as it doeS) all activi¬ 
ties th'it go Into making of a good home* She teaches 
house wife, scientific method cf living In her manifold roles 
as hoae manager, imrse, dlettclw, economist, psychologist, 
wife, mother and a menber of the Village Community. 

trniversltloa in Mysore d>tate . 

Both the mivtfraities of ?^sore h'tve their ovn iurlsdlo- 
tion for exteniiCA work* K separate department has been 
organised for the publication of books and for the organlsa* 
tion of extension lectures by each of the TTniversities* this 
aectl^m Was looked after by a part time officer formerly In 
the university of Mysore. Since IdSS, a Secretary was la 
charge of this department* Very recently once again this 
department was reorganised having a Director as the supreme 
adminlatratlve head of this department* Deputy Director will 
assist the Director in Uie multipurpose work of the department* 
Ih® department of publication *uid extension lectures cf Kamatak 
university Is modelled after that of Mysore university having 
Director and Deputy Director as ttie ^hlef adtslnletratlve heads* 

Obleotlvea * 


1) to develop contact between the public and the University, 
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2) To spread essentl;il icnovl 'dge on popular subjeats> 

3) To develop oorpoi-ate itf© amongst lecturers theaselvas^ 

1) To publish th; i^attension hani-boolcs written in a stmpla 

style on various popular aubjeota, such as solenoe, agrleulture^ 
industry and literature and aelling them at the cheapest possi¬ 
ble rate I 

S) To develop the habit of reading for fenowiedge and'Js'ea- 
tlon among the people of the rural area. 

powers aiil functions of the Director. 

The director is the head of the publication and Extension 
section. ue will*- 

1) have iTOdiate control over the staff and employees of 
the publication section« 

2) larry on the day-to-day administration of the publica¬ 
tion section! 

3) arrange the extension oamps in the mofussll places, 

4) request the lecturers to prepare the script of th«lr 
lecture contents, 

5) son! the manuscript to the members of the publication 
Committee for tae approval of the script, 

6) arrange for the printing of the same after the approval 
by the coastlttee, 

7) convene the meeting of the publicstion eenmittes, 

8)attend the Extenslim lecture camp whenever required* 

Extenalon a nd Puhllgatiou gommiltwAt 

F!xtsnsi<»i lectures. Extension lecture hand boolc series and 
Sir puttannabhetty series will have the managins --r; 

-.’i' 1' “ . 
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of tlieii* own* Taoh inxo of the JoBiulttees ineate al* l^^ast 
one* a y ir anJ lays down the pollol* s to he adopted and the 
booSta to he pubJla'^ied* '^he publioatlon geotlon of K!aTnata)c 
university has i xtra-aural Board In deciding the activities 
of the extension leetures and the publication of boolcs* 


■Q„H a..4„8 .X f.I_ Q N 


j |,dult Education Jounall* Mysore* 
l^teraay llaaaea . 

The :;oun3ll h iS given due ixportanoe to tho spreading of 
literacy in Xk.s 4urlsdi:itlon* those literacy classes will be 
conducted oy tho prlsary school teachers on the basis of r»<» 
cameratlon* During the year 1959*60» the Council started 1047 

literacy classes for the adults of which 109 were aieant for 
the wonen* The graph No* V/ shewing the progress of li» 

teracy classes organised by the council indicates the upward 
tendency in tht.' fourth decade and downward tendency in th© - 
fifth decade of this century* 


The literacy classes sponsored by the council are of three 

39 

distinct types r nanslyj 


1) Regular evening classes for groups of lS-90 adult iiuai} 

2) Regular day classes for groups of 15-20 women labourers 


of faotoriesf and 

3) Ntek® your HoaHi literate ea94>aign conducted by students 
for illiterate members of thoir families^ 


38* Annual Report of ia»e ©caacil. l939-20» pal« 3-f 
39* tho Hysore State iialt s^cailon Cfowcil «ad 1 
1954» pages 


its Activitiesi 






J. 
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Th« pr«fl«nt Ittwaoy course Is of two steps, th*: first 
being pre-llteraoy and literacy course of two-and-a-h ilf - 
nonth duration each* 4t the end of the course, examinations 
will be aonduated with the help of the Inspeotor of schools 
and certlflaates will be listrtbuted to successful can lidates* 

! |^lbriry aovement* 

It la not enough to ha'sa a meagre provi-sloi* to make a 
larg»? number of adults literate* These neo-Xlterates are to 
bo supplied with suitable material to maintain their literacy 
and re tain their r«iadlng and writing habits and to acquire a 
functional knowlodge of the newly acquired abilities* Hence 
the neo-3Iterates will be required to pursue their studies for 
anoth.r p.rlod of three sonths* The teacher of the literacy 
clasa will assist the new literates in reading the followup 
literaturo. This sohe-ae of the council did pave the way for a 
library movement* 

40 

4t present the council Is running 2469 rural libraries 
within Its area* The graph Ho. will explain the progres¬ 
sive tendency of rural libraries unlike the earlier graphs 
Shoving the llt^acy movement. The libraries are supplied 
with boxes and books. News papers and magaslnes and books 
Chosen uy the local library committee are supplied to each 
library, aonerally, the school master of the area will be 
In oharge of the library* 

The library is a sure means of self •education of the li¬ 
terate adults. The rural libraries conduct literacy olaseeS]^ 


40* innual nepert of idWlt Bdueatlon 3^S9<-60f page 8« 
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orgaolsi? reading helpg to suago folte Ara^ .la. and enooiara* 

ges to oelebrato national festival. 

i^entral and :3lrgl» llbrarlee. 

It la not poaattole for the rural libraries to h ive all the 
reaent publioaticuta aa their finanolal oondltlono will not per- 
ait. Henoe the oounsll ha* opened 12 oentral libraries at all 
the diatrlot headquarters and two oltlca for feeding the rural 

* w i » .dLO 

libraries. 7ht;re are al^o five olvclc libraries ^ that oater 
booses In spealal areas. C g->»<h»i- vu. VH*^ t^s-p-jay^y 

publication , 

Tho Jouncll is one of the largest publishers In the State. 

It aivss prlnsrily at providing text bookis to the neo-lltorates 
and aupplesentary reailng aiaterlala to the advanoel adult stu¬ 
dents, bout 50,000 copies of each of the literacy charts, 

prlnwrs and readers arc being published and are distributed - 

43 

aaong the literacy classes, every year for the benefit of neo- 
literates. So far, 127 titles have been published, SoUe 
titles will be reprinted. These titles o:'ver a very wide range 
of subjects. 

inother unique feature of the Council is to publish the iCan- 
nads weekly sheets oalled ^gelaku” to be distributed ancmg the 
literacy classes and libraries organised by the council. The 
purpose of this weekly is to keep the rural people well-lnforfl¬ 
ed of the current affairs of the country and to laespove their 
standard of their ability to read and understand, ibout 5000 

41. '’Adult Bducatlofl In Mysoret Adult Bduoatlon douncif'1242, 
page 46. 

42. yide Map ffOm^ . p- x 

43* More Admit gducaticii acnacU and its Activities^, 1959, 
page l2« 
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oopltts of thin i>apor will bo published ©very vreeK* (Vida Tabler 

sro. > 

A monthly a^ga^.ln© "Pustafeji prapanoha^ la also being; pub¬ 
lished regularly. -me main objeot la to help the rural people 
by publishing artlolea oohvering wid® range of sutoieots and 
indivt inaidontally to introduce newly published booica in the 

real of Kannada litr^rature. This monthly has 1J330 subsori- 

dS 

bars • fyjfdw icUj<*.l) 

The louaoil also publishes paaphlats and oolourei folders 
on useful suhjeota for distributing to Its oentres when©\rer 
required. 

loamunlty 

The main objeot of these centres is to brin^ people togeth¬ 
er anl to enthuse cooper atlire tea a worlc among th<r!m .for the b^e- 
fit of the comiBiinlty. The villagers will bo made to assemble 
every wee -end to discuss rural problems wnd find solutions. 

The meeting commences with « bhaJIan or prayer. Items of worit, 
for the improvement of the village, to be carried out will be 
decided in the meeting. These items include village sanita¬ 
tion, horticulture, road-matcliig, plantizig of avenues etc. 

Bbaratba yachana, Keerthanas, etc., will be arranged under 

the auspices of comtsiinity centres. Heoreatlonal activities 

like oofcttitiity games, wrestling will also be arranged at these 

centres during evenings. There were about 144 ooamunity owitres 

4/S 

during 1969-60 in the State. 

Apart from these, the ecmncil will be having multifarious 

46. Aminal Esport of Jbiiilt is^^ticna gcmtcHf i|yeorej,19®9—60, 
page 4U 

46. Xhidy pa^ fm 
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ll«t0 ooiaprehftnsiv^ oentirejs, rural jrouth centresj 
su-aner oampn revival of folk arts, etc. 

yldyapaethg * 

The Move aent of Vldyapeeth is Ifaported from Danmark- They 
are resllential oolluges nodellel after Folk Hish 3 .shtjols of 
Denmark. 

Tho main purpose of the Yidyapeeth is to give re-orienta- 

tlon to th Tire of the village youth, by providing cultural 

and social eiuo-^ition an! by tnlning for good citizenship and 

47 

rural lealernhlp an I enable hlu to revitalise our vlll-igns'*. 
Soheia» of Vidyaposth, 

The Vidyapeotn is a realistic approach to tho solution of 
the problem of rural rejuvenation by providing the following 
facilities*- 

I) An opportu )ity for further education to adults who laolced 
schooling raoilitles of a higher type) 

S) A training, provision which teroadens th'^ir outlook and 
experience and ennobles their hearts and a^kes thev active - 
oltisons of the village ccmnimlty, and 

S> A platform for the theorltloal and practioal study^the 
anircl problems. 

The 8tud4mt8 of the Tidyapeeths live a sla®!* and orderly 
ooaminlty life in close oontaot with the teaching staff* ^Oia 
pupils develop a sense of social responsibility and learn by 
direct participation in all sctivlties* All the duties of the 

47* Tldyapeeth, k People’s Oollege* Adult Education louaoil, 
}^ore 19Si» page Im 
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life I li!<o cleaning t^ht: premia',; 3 ^ prepwatilon and 
servin' of food, aanagi.n nt or hostaj eta* will be lone b/ the 
atttdmta tbeuselvca* 

PerlO'l of* Training* 

Kaah batih oi* atu lenta ^lil be tralno I for a pt-i'lo<l of six 

Mioatba* "The Vidyapeeth aohet.e do>,a not profess to turn out 

experts in various fields within this snort pojii.»uj but it gives 

a new orientation to thu miofls of young people to be aware of 

48 

the .sroble'ns atil to thln^ of solutions on a ratlcmal basis'** 

hualifioTtloim for adaisslon. 

aeneralty, rural literate yiuih.s between lf^-25 who are 
agrio Iturists by oo^upatlon, hiving aptitude-, for sosiul ser* 
vise, good physiiiue wil] be admitted to th>> Vldyapeoths, 

Koie of tn^truatlon* 

The studen&s learn by praotioal experience through oollec- 
tive effort* They work: for foiap hours and learn the general 
subjeote for four hours. The teaoher*s'living word’ is the 
awst potent aediu» of Instruotlon- The teaoher worJss with the 
students. Ho presoribed text booics are used* The vidyapeeth 
will h'*ve a library* reading room* a radio and other facilities 
which provide souroea of learning and enllghtemient, visitli^ 
professors will deliver lectures on various toplos and conduct 
discussion classes for the benefit of the students* 

The students will be tafeea on. edu«ati<mal tour after they 
oovplete their traialiig period* 

48* vidyapeeth 1 people *s 195®* page 14, 
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tjyllabug of In 71tyaaaetha. 

The stuicmta will h ye to study the following aubjeots- 
agrlo ilture, Indian lonetltution^ g^eral and hu«n'm geogi^aptiy, 
rellgiona, soolal aiuontlon biographies eto# 

Tho stv hints will have definite progr tmr.e for thalr dally 
aotlvltlos t-5 ooy^^r thrlr vast syllabus. 

progress. 

The first Vidyapeeth was establiahud at Manlangiid In 1!^7« 

^yio(ju b-0»—p nIo P, D.(7^ 

At prraent tht^re are six Vldyapeeths in the State* ^ The lounoil 
Is thl-iktng of aat tbllshlng four aoru, la -tdie dist^ iota where 
they not found. Vldyapeeths will be having one prinatpal. 
an aKrloi Ttural Instruotar, one Mat weaver» two oloth weavers, 
one part tlao tailoring Instruotor, one part time folk arts 
Inatruotor, one oook, two attenders, one «aid aeirvant ani four 
servants for agrloultural operations* The staff In vldyapeaths 
varl "S aoQordlng to orafts they have Introduced. So far emXy 
9.-38 village youths have receive 1 training In these Vldyapeeths 
(Vide Table f :»-c7) 

flexion - duoatlon lottMlttire for KamgLta k. Belgaum. 

.looial ndujation iiasaes * 

The spreading of literacy Is on® of the Important Items of 
work of Roolal Sduoation lowmlttee, Selgaun. The village 
primary sohool teaohers^ and village literates will conduct the 
saolal elucatl(ui olassee on the basis of reaainaratton* There 
are two types of llteraoy courses* The length of the literacy 
course for the first test will ordinarily be four months* i^tle 
that of the second or eertlflcete course test will ordinarily 
be six Mtlit for those have already pesaed the first 












49 

test* tltepKoy Glasses toT wjtien, Isibaurers Pin4 prison@ 3 ?s 

will be arranged by the ^o3l^l ^^luiation loairalttes,®® aeneral- 

ly, adults between 14*50 years of age will be admitted* S«s 

wj. ww. -vwswjU xi ci-vc^-ci c. Umix. cv-vowQA y^qgrj 

Ijnspoatlon of 3oolal Kdiioatloa .Jlasses. 

\ssi 3 fc not deputy FduOatlonal Insptsotors organise and inspeot 

sooi'il e hi‘S'iti‘5r) olassea, \diilts after putting in an atten- 

diuje af 60 4ay«« are being tnst.ad In the first and snb4>nd tests 

res'jaatlyely* Th>^.'se tests will be oonduoted by the senior 

Oovernment Inaptotlng Offibers or hl» assistants or any other 

51 

pnrson authorised by the Oovemment* Tie Is to satisfy hi'S* 
self In an Infomal way of the students ability in the syllabua 
presorlbei for the first and second tests, \fter satisfying 
hlaae f the Inspecting officer declares th© result 1 certificates 
will be issusd to the successful candidates, 'Similarly the 
second teat will also be conducted* 

Bearaatlonal Tctlvltlt*3 in Social Edueatlcai 31ass, 

With % view to attract adults and to create In then a taste 
for learning arwl a crave for knowleige# recreational activities 
will be arranged in the social education classes* *• )ut for the 

recreational activities, the social education drive in all Its 

&z 

aspects, would have prov<ni an utter failures* • 

The >:;otstilttee has so far purchased 15 sewing machines and 
suppllei to the woeen elasses 5ttst to encourage th© cause of 
woiaen e Jtucatlon* __ 

49 » Bu}es for the Heoognltlon and Orsat-ln-ald to idult Fduoa* 
tlon classes, page 4, 

50, vide Table 

51, Buies for the Rscognltton and arant-ia-aid to 4 dult Sduea* 

tlon olaaaes, page ®* ,« * 

63* Progress Eepoi^ of K»S*B»lon»ltteo, 20*^*6Clj page 4* 
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\s n T's i3.t of the effoii^ts of the soal^J ©Iwoatlon ooai tttee 
gislil tt'lnj'itton ol«'i J'^e5 vei'e at-urte^i they were -it’^eudiei oy 
lire« nuihei* ^ ‘ li-ata, voiaen aa well aa mn (iftde Table «4<gv-y<\ 

|>^blleatlQa. 

Th« lOJWlttee his a3*»o taken up the publication of useful 
took*! for ‘he altantage of social eh>Qatlon workers as well as 
for the neo-llterates. Hlnce the Inception af the Sooia3 edu¬ 
cation coi!3r5lttf»e, 25 Fibllcatlons, useful to neo-lltcfratea and 
adultsj 2 postersI 3 alphabet charts and g folders have been 
broug)it iUt* 

prakash Htsasint. 

One TCannida faonthly nagailne oallei ^prakash^ Is being 
published on bidialf of the ooaalttee for tho use of wonters 
ani aeo-1 Herat eg* food variety of articles which are use¬ 

ful to the adults and for social education workers find a place 
In the lagaslne* 4t present there are In all, 950 subscri¬ 
bers* 

pillage Risding ROQla* 

Village readln: rooes anl cHc»;latlng: libraries do play 
a large part In the field of Social education* These libra¬ 
ries wl31 be supplied with the books brought out by the cotgtait- 
tee and other agencies* Every library will be supplied with, 
a Copy of *?rakaah* iiagaztne* The nuaber of villages Heading 
rooias opened under social eiucatloa schene is shown in lihe 
Taaie vi cwrf ^ f^ 
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ntmith KaaarA* 

lltarapy Schools * 

Th® QO’VHfpnBWn't of alao gave due Impoftanoe to th© 

liciuldatlon of llllteraa/ In the fttate. D®y sahool teaohoro 
and p'^raons belonging to other professions are ell-tble to be 
the teaehors In these sehools* 4ny available building in the 
plaoe will be utilised* Table will show the number of 

acjhools started and adults enrolled. 

Rural lolleget!. 

The onursf for the pupils of ifural ooneg^a const at of lec¬ 
ture iy demonstrations and discussions for a continuous P' riod 
of two years* 

syllabus. 

•Ih*? foil owing subjects will fora the syllabus of the Rural 
Colleges.- 

V) Tlt<^.rature, 

2) Politics, 

5 > »rlstory, 
d) Economics, 

5> looporatlon, 

65 Pedology* s»d 
7) Pel®ioe subjects. 

lourae * 

The two year course will be divided into two teras eitoh 
term will consist of 30 lectures* Bach college shall have 

a strength of at least 16 wUs jpari^cses of recognition sad 

4 t the of tera Ihere will be a test wad st '^se end 
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of too years a tiampreheusiire oAa.tlnaUon is held and on tha - 
basis ot the i*03\iifcs of this exa .ination oertifioatea vlll be 
Isauni to the subaeasfiil students, 

9PP.S&L 

^raaniaatioa of l^itaragy olaaa^ 

The lit'?r«i3,y o3ass»5s In 3oorg arc orj^anlscl arii oonolueted 
by t;he aohaol teachers, The type and duration of classes are 
“uodellel after thoao of the A.du3t tr^uc-itlon louiioi.!, Jiysore, 
per of literacy in loorg is 36.2 being the highest in 

the ?:tat 0 . (Vile X'Jh j Jlenco inost of th<' literacy 
Classes ht ore organised for the benefit of labouring class¬ 
es hailing frora “^ainbar and Madras. \ consld nble nnaber 
of adults ro -nade literate since the Incejtion of the laove *ent# 

(yide TgMs X %, / X ) 

Library Mpvfciiient , 

Ihere are i04 rural libraries In the lovcrg District. These 

are attached to the community Centres, literacy centres, Habile 

Samal&s. ‘i*ht.se libraries are generally uanageA by the school 

teachers tnoui;h a few are managed by the public. 70 out of 104 

53 

libr^uy cwntrf.s hive boon provided with coaimtlty Radio ilets. 
Sports a»ttirial3 are also suppllei to aotise of the ceiitres. 

The libr^iry centres u?ider take the following cultural activi¬ 
ties , ■■ 

I* Tal<8 on the sublect pertaining to hsaitht aanitationi 
eiuoatljn etc*, 

53. progress Report of the Baral aad ?11» Ubrariea, cjoorg for 
the year from lS>56-55» 

















BaoSc »hl',5ki;v3u, 

^olk sonr.i, ?113a.:K ana 

5- ^o31ow-ia ' ctotira-’S md filai fshovs* 

tn t-hf^ beginning laital lloimi'jLv''^ ’,.''i?i’c st.firt.®).! tn son* 

a®cfci.with tH^ Ittcfroov ctlassfls* 'jui’ln;'* th** riT**'!!; jfiy® 
pi'n th®s itbrariioa rno^l'yei ifr-mti >^1 becafyc hnnches ot 
the 'I* :• G?miiU 1 Ibrnry whiah was atartei in an>i 1954 

at *'^o aira. ;iln;e thvn, tho progr^'S'^ of thw*se llbr-ii'les Is - 
.iults'- algiitfI t *nt (V.tJft T^hlw ) 

712 '’: 1 Ibr-a-y . 

hi. riuaatioft unit 4 f- ; library. There 

are an i ll s at pr««!wfit in th?^ Clio 3ibi*M,ry. "levcn institu¬ 
tions ar** ®n** 0 llai as aiNiibers f'jr th*. ^Dju library* They borrow 
ttlifts as and when require** 

Hobilo 7an for Lahrary tjerv^ge. 

^ lioblle Van la aktaahed to tbt- llinrary aervlae* Ttia fll« 
shows are being arranged In the lihrarf (Vldm Table X\^ 1 

'^ook.s -ilno being Oarrled In thiii 'Uatributedl to the 

os'itros# / 11 a slwiws on i^« following I'^portant fti lotlcaaa are 
also arranged* 1 . witfte j 

1) World Health avgaaie«tim l^y» 

S; All India ^jksoperative '^Agt 

3) Htipubllo Day, 

i) liiildrehk Day, 

5) Goaial %dy#atleei $*f§- • 

6) ieetoapi liillllsiiiiiP. 

■^ ‘ ’ - .,' , -, .-St ‘ 

7} Smfm* , /.,"7..- 
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KJncf’t'bJ.on tihct Blo nk area* 

fAuit ritor&ey Progri^a tb . 

''Viii3t literacy nny bc; aonsUerad to be the embryo out of 
vfhloh the t>rogE”}n e of aooial edeootlon was bom In the oomim- 
nity develop lent Blook areas"Tho soaial erluoation pro¬ 
gramme was Inaugurated tn first series of projeots with 
aJuU literacy oentraa. Adult lifcerriOy hog dneo thon h:-2d 
an Important plaoe in the programme. 

The village primary school teaohera and local literate per¬ 
sons will run the literacy claeaea* Before 1968 the aom:.URity 
devolopmont taloc '*^ had ita own way of organising and conducting 
literacy ejaase* which waa (iuite different from that of Mysore 
Adult ’ iu.5 ition lounail in such reapeota as reTomeratlon to - 
tciOht%"'a 4rid tho duration of .the courses. In ordar to wipe out 
this disparity thv Government of Mysore passed an order which 
stute^ as follows: 'M number of Adult literacy classes and 

Itural I,lhrfjrl*3 i^re being organised in the Community :)8velop- 
Jiient ,iloa<s throughout the State* In respect of the 10 districts 
of tryaore *and Bangalore Bivnioixs (Mysore Division excepting) 
thr ilstrl.Jtn oi? ;!ovith -^anara and loorg and Bangaloi’C DlvtslonJ 
these oroFr^ramt’S re also being organised by the Mysore 'itate 
Adu3,t "'duc*<tloia louncil, side by slie with the Community Develop¬ 
ment Biocic programme* It has also been observed th^iit in reapeot 
of thf* adult literaoy classes organised in the Development Bloclca 
(in such matters as remuneration to the teachers, incidental — 
charges towards the keri^ofline oil etc*, and the duration of the 
classes) the pixicedures are i^uite different from tho se followed 

M* Theli^lxth^^Faluatloa Report» Dovenaaeait of India Publica¬ 
tion, 4^e 19699 page 7S» 
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by th*5 state A'lult Education 3ouniil* The same programTBcs be- 

inr. oi’ganlsci by two agencies In two dlffe/ent ways In the same 

area neither envisaged by the 'oimiity Development program* 

ne nor is it desirable, in fact* one of the objectives of the 

joaiaunity .jevelopmont progran e ia to strengthen the existing 

agencies organising beneficial programmes instead of either com* 

peting with the i or running simultaneous programmes Indepentent 

of thom'i^'^ Hence since then) the organisational pattern of 

the literacy classes of the Adult Ts^ducatlon council Is being 

followed In all respects. This conducting of literacy classes 

soietimea Is entr ^stel to the council In the Development 31ock: 

area* i good nttmber of literacy classes h-^ve been organised 

since the inception of the community projects (vide Table ) 

A large number ofa adults are also made literate (Graph x\ 

Library * 

li'ven with respect to library movement the Blocfc Develop- 

ment officers are directed to follow the pattern of the meal 

.56 

I libraries organised by the Adult Education Council- 
' Jop^nitv centres. 

Jloamunity centres are probably the most comprehensive single 
activity in the programme of social educition) adopteA as a part 
of the commuilty projects* This programme Involves the spon- 
'taneous participation of the people and aims at developing a 
sense of oomaunity among the villggers through cultural reorea- 
; tlonal and educatlcmal activities* "Ideally the community 

I centre should provide a place where members of a community can 

5S, Circulart Mysore Oovemmsnt Searatarlat, Vidhana SoudhC) 
Mo* PO 192 S8M 58) dated 3rd October 1958) page 1. 

56, Ibid) page 1* 
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gather tsgether for a variety of leisure time activities and 
alec purposes of meetings and disaussions relating to oth¬ 
er natter a of ooaiiaunity oonoern. Jin ideal oom* u itty centre 
may he one wh«re besides a llbraryn a reading room and sports 

activity, there Is also loqated s primary school, an adult 

S7 

llteraay oontre and even a primary health unit«* 

Generally the Joaiaunity Jentres organised as a part of the 

lomiunlty jevelopaent 3loa< Q-^noentrate primarily on library, 

games, the organisation of cultural activities through Bhadan 

Mandalles etc., and in some cases the adult literacy classes 

are also organised. The orana Sevah and the Social i^ducstion 

organiser help the villagers in organising these activities. 

These organisers hive to play a lesser part as the community 

58 

Centres are an activity exclusively of the people themselves. 

Th® available buildings in the villages like schools, pan^ 
chayet halls wll3 be made use of for the purpose of conducting 
the activities of oomninity omtrea* So far 39 community build¬ 
ings have been put up afresh. 

’•One of the important roles of social education is to sti¬ 
mulate the people to give of their beat to the development of 
the country.^ louth Woveaent has alvays formed, an Integral 
part of the comraianlty developa»nt movement* "Th® buoyant opti- 
mls a, ebullient entbuslas* and Irrepressible vigour of youth 

57. Heport of the Team for the of Oomwlty prodects and 

g.K.a., Vol* II, HW oeihi, 1957, page 58. 

50. ^oclal*5dumatlon tn Imdls*', Sohan slnidi* JCtoiatJ^ of isduea- 
tion, Mew llelhit 3955, I>»g* 
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the'S agents of change'*. They have a spirit 

of eniiulry experimentation and adventure. The t]rixit«^ Mission's 

report anl the '^ord Foundation Report on India's Food prohXera 

point outji "the youth are a very highly self«^onsoious group 

iihose JfostlesiSBiessii if not guided properly, can he a disruptive 

force, but if properly harnessed can be a great asset for rural 

61 

reconstruction". In spite of the attention given to Rural 

youth Movenunt In the lomumlty Development Blocks, It was found 
that the Youth Movement still suffered from laek of organ!sa* 
tion* Dince 1959 the ^tate Government have taken steps to mobi¬ 
lise rural youth in coatmunlty development prograaims* 

The progra waes . 

'l.inoe I960 a series of Youtai Oaaps were arranged* These 
youth leaders training oaap were held with the following objects* 

1 ) to raise the aorale of youth leaders ana instil in them 
a sense of nlsslon for coemunlty work; 

2 ) to teach them aethods of organising Yuvakaaai«lalas and 
initiating Individual and group projects,and 

3 ) to transmit scimcitlf ic knowledge which the youth leaders 
can later on pass on to other members of youth groups in the - 
villages* 


Faoh camp nms for about S-ia days to train about So you^ 
leaders* The pre^cranms at these camps include talks, discuss¬ 
ions, demonstrations and shramadaa projects, cultu ral and «iter- 



61* Ibid, page IS* 





entertaining programmes^ visits to Institutions and field 
trips* The Bloik Developnont Officers, me ^bers of the 
staff of the Qrama '5evak»s Training centres and woricers of 
Bharath ^'evak SamaJ as well as the Dlatrlat officers took 
part in these oaittps* 

'o far 9,S34 Touth :;iubs have teen organised (Vide 
Table xiii ) 

tmiversitles in Mysore gj^ate. 

TMlversity of Mysore . 

Leoture 3amps, 

« 

Leoture oamps will he arranged on the requisition made 
by the villagers institutions and some organls-itlons in their 
respeotive lurladiatlon by the two tkilverslties. Places - 
where there are no oolleges will be given priority In selec¬ 
tion as It is particularly desirable to develop contact with 
‘3U0h places* 

The cooperation and assistanae of public bodies like 
the ?^lclpalitie8, K^rnatakea Sanghas and of educational Insti¬ 
tutions like High schools and middle schools will be sought 
for local arrangements* Before arranging the lectures, In¬ 
vitations will be printed and distributed around the area of 
the camp just to keep the people informed of the emtenslnn 
lectures* 

Lecturers will be selected from among the lecturere of 
the ttolversity, lawyers, literary figures, High school teach¬ 
ers who are specialists In the required subiects. They will 
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b9 informed a fortnight before the schedule of the camp, ^h© 
[jtcector oC TjEtenslon lervliae or his Deputy^ will be iji charge 
of the camp* \il the lecturers will stay together and form 
themselves into a oa'sp« Fvery Oamp will run generalljr three 
or four day's« 

quMeota . 

ordinnrily during every evening of the caop there will 

b« one leature on a aai^noe subject (inoluding agricultural 

ani engineering) one lecture on a subject pertaining to social 

sciences and humanities suah as economics^ history, geography, 

political conmeroei philosophy and education and tme lecture 

on a literary subject. in between the lectures, f^sya Kavnya- 

vaohanas and ^^ataicavaohanas will be performed Just to eater* 

62 

tain the 'ludience inl prepare them for the next lectures. 
Generally the lecturers prepare printed copies of the synop* 
sis of their talks and distribute to the audience before hand* 
^ach of the leeturanrlll be of 40-*50 minutes duration. 
lecturers in the camp will answer the questions put by the 
audience and thereby try to sols'© the problems of the people* 
Graph Xu will show the upward tendency in the gradual 
rise of the nuaher of leotures arranged* 

Publioatltaat * 

The usefulness of tho lecturese has been considerably 
enhanced by their eubseq^ent publications in dtoe fore of lumd* 
books* 

It is not possible m the part of the people to attend 


6®* puttappat eprasarangtf*» Hyaaref lPi69| page 3« 
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all th« oattanaion laeturoa nor to arrange extenelan leotur®» 

In «aoh ant every vlllaga of the state« in order to faoill* 
tat® auoh people as fall to atten<l the extension leoture oaepon^ 
•xtenaloti handboolce are being imbil^ej by the TJniversity* 

FJitension. teoture Book 3erle«. 

Qenorally aohol ira vho are soeolalls .a la sever^il bran* 
ah&n of icnowleige will be Invited to deliver leotnres in Kan* 
nada« They will also be re^juired to reduae the oontentti of 
the leature Into a %rrltten torn« gush of the manusorlpta as 

I 

are approved oy the 'Extension Leoturo Hand liook series sanag* 
log ^iB^'ilttee, will be published. 

The extmisloa hand boohs will be published on the follow* 
ing snb^notss literature, aoaial solenoe, physios, ohe^istry, 
nedloine, arohlterture, danoe, history and ourrent probletas. 
F.rory year a goc^ nu-ber of boohs will be publishel* Ho far 
hundred and one books have been published in this series. Se* 
veral liHsoke have been severed editions. 

nir ^:.p.p^ttanna Ihetty geriea,. 

nooks published under this ssrles will be on sOlentlfLo 
subleats whloh oonaem day-to-day matters of suah praotlaal 
and iTraadlate importanae in ^e lives of the people as the - 
postal system, Broadaastlng ^e prlnolples and praotlee of 
Oovt^mmsnt, the Indian oonstltutloa, igrieultural, soils* - 
ieronoutioal Engineering* itolv«rslty eduoatlon* Maternity and 
Qhild welfare, preveattewi of Ittklarla* Rural hygitmsie* oattle 
protection, Elemtrieitjr* Baiar the ohMtmal mdnstries of 
Mysore* Miming metalilnJPlf# intca^s poiwerf <2idld psyshology* 
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yogaiitnsts «ito, 

bank* will Da written In a aiapla and unlarstanla- 
blo style by mthora of repute. So far 2e titles have tieen 
published* titli^s have ba«n reprinted* 

K ^amatak ’Onivertitye . 

*Cimatak ifnlversity has al>io undertakon th© work of 
pubU*^hlng hand biok aarlea. 30 far 22 hand books have been 
published on a variety of aubjeots relating to every day llfe« 

Eyata^tkgjlana alblra. 

The Board of TOttra-sttral studies of ^matak iTnlverslty 

also organised “Rayata shlkshana Blblra" at the Agrloulturai 

Jollege, oharwtr on 2nd| 3rd and 4th leoeiber, 1957, md^r 

the guidanae of the prlnoipal, lollege of ^grioultnre, Dhar- 
63 

war* M^re than SO far aers from various parts of North iCar-* 
natak partloipated in the slblra. professors specialised in 
agr^oultural subjeots delivered lectures on the following sub¬ 
jects* igronomy, Nortioulture, Animal Husbandry and Dairy¬ 
ing, Veterina y sol Mice, oheslstry, Agrloultural engineering, 
plant pathology, \grloultnral entomology, Botany and Boonomlos* 
This proved very suooessful In iig^artlng knowledge to the far- 
ners about their own o croup itlon* 

Jirouiatina Library* 

This la a new venture reoently undertaken by the depart- 

d4 

■aent of extension servioe of the Kamatak tjatveraity* 

Twenty villages in oharwar Taluk were seleetcMi to try 

63* Annual Report of the ®srnatak tmlveraity for 10&7-5B, 
page 22* 

64* Ibid, page 8g« 
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this experi'nfjnt. Th,«se villages are divided into three groups 

with the convenient villages as their centres. Boxes contain¬ 
ing selected bools aj'e clrculated&Tiong the villagesa according 
tOApl^nnel ti'ne table. Each village gets a fresh box every month 
from th'.^ ouh'-T village and the previously received by it will be 
passed on to the next village. 

It tales 20 months to complete one circle with a set of 
20 boxos. T’hfi bools will be checked and work supervised thrice 
a year, See’et-iries of Grampanahayat are entrusted with this 
work. '’’hey are also given necessary instruction to every carry 
out the vifork such as to ensure effective instructional programme. 

Thu first rounl of the circulating library in a group of 
20 villages in Iharwar Taluk was completed on 12th January 1960 
Nearly l,.d00 people from the 20 villages selected for the pur- 

G5 

pose took advantage of the facilities offered by the university. 

This scheme has now been extendel to another group of 

66 

20 villages in the Worth fCanara District. 




Adu lt Edu catio n louncil , Mysore . 
Sou r ces of Income . 


From the very Inception of the Council the Government have 

67 

been encouraging the council in all Its activities. In 1942 

65. Annual Report: Karnatak university, 1959-60, page 52. 

66. Ibid, page 52. 

67. progress of Education in Mysore State: 1944-1952, 1954. 
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thd rfOvornnent of Mysore hatre aariQtionod «s, S,000/- for li¬ 
teracy campaign, with the ex aaaion of scop© ani activities 
of the ciunclJ the Governlent grmt also was raised each year. 
Graph N04V/p'/i‘6 will show the gradual Increase in govern'iental 
grant towards the activities of the council. 

'/ory recently the idult eiuoatioa council was able to 
"et financial help fro® the ccmtral Govemr^ient towards expenil** 
ture of library movement and literacy oasq>. 1 - 30^000 was 
sanction for the year 1959-60. 


The activities of the council has been recognised by the 
international organisations like unesco. 48 a result of - 
which) the council is getting financial assistance fro® the 
countries like Den® rfc and Canada. (Vide Table n ) In 
adiitl^MX to this help the Ford Foundation of inerloa has re¬ 
cognised the work of the council and has sanctioned financial 

help or 2^63,600 under a three-year plan for starting vidya- 

69 

peeth in each district of the old State. 

Th© council will also get contribution fro® the public 
and local bodies. There Is a certain anoimt of inooae fro® 
the libraries and the properties of Vldyapeeth (Vida Table 


The louncll provides the following Items for working 

70 

each literacy class consisting of 10-*15 students. 


* * 


1) Literacy materials 

11 ) oil charges 

ill) ResRineratltm per adult wale 

literate •* 




^-00 

7-SO 

30-00 

(average) 


Mysore *?tate Adclt idacatloa Oeaacilt Absti^ict of Budget 

Estimates for the year 1 * lego-eo nave 13 

89. ^e'***!*^ iBspOvti Jdul'fe 19S9*80| page 13. 

70. 4 Olrefider leetoiid W Cotincili M3t 
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iv> <3ontingonQ;^/p08tas« 

V) Transport ohargea 

vi) i?olloir-up Book ^•t 

7it) Roioinor-jtlcra for 


•»« 

1-00 

8 • 

0—50 

* « 

6-00 


10-00 

Total 

75-00 


Th^ roinunora'tlan is at *%*3/- per aduXi mado lliorato 
in the oase of laloa and at 4/- in the Oa»e of feafilea. 
\ oonsiderablo aaount will be spent in ooiriuoting liters 
oiaases (Vide Table/// and oiroXe Graph tio* yiii > 


Library mvmnU 

To start a library* in * village, the viiaagers will h tVe . 
to oQ/aefarward with a suitable building to house It and with a 
^inlime oontributlon of 30/«> Then the oounoil will oon« 

tribute the sue of %• 70/- • The village ^brary oonffltttee 
eol.oets donations and subsaription and gets its qttiota fros 
the eoiinall and plans for its expenditure. If the villages 
ttake higher oontributlon for the naintenauioe and inproveoient 

71 

of the library^ the oounoil will also oontrlbnte an equal asiount» 
During the year 1950-60, the oounoil supplied 8,653 books oost- 
Ing 16,5X8^ 10,639 books costing 19,301 and 1911 books 
costing 3,702/- were supplied to Bural^Oentral and lirole 
libraries respeottvely*^^ librarian in oharge will be 

paid 2/- per month* 


about 50,009 ooplet of eaOh bf bhe llteraoy eharts, prl-* 
mere and readers are published eaoh year for the dlstributios 
Adult Muoation Jte l^^icrai Adult s^eatio® Oounoil, m», 
72. of Adiilt iwusoilf ®* 
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aTsang literacy el as sea. The entire aost will toe os t o«t of 
the gr-int gtwon by tho Government (vide Table m,ui ) 

Boo^s 114:8 “Janapriya Valmlki Bamayana'^ and '‘tfamwa - 
Halloa '?5hlvaaharaoani‘ have been, published out of the amoont 
donated toy iho publlo. 

The aittho/'S of library aeries will be reauneratel at 
75/- for thtj first edition and ft. so/- for the subse^iuent 
editions* 

Vldyapeetha . 

Th?' entire ooat of the Vldfapeethfl will be met out of 
the funds of the Govern'^«at* But nnesoo has evinced keen 
Interest In the aotivlties of the connoll* ka a result of 
it} the oounoil received %* 1662-50 and % 285/- froa Draa- 
■nark and Ganada reapeotively* So far the council has re¬ 
ceived ’h, 75} 125-50 from ttoeeoo* 

The Ford Foundation donated 2}63}600 for running the 
Vidyapeeths# 'Ihe council has started Vldyapeetha at Kengorl} 
ShlvaruguddS} and Gajanur and Anljpidele utilising the above 
asslst'^noe* 

Each candidate who i* admitted to the Vldyapeeths will 
toe given a scholarship of %* 85/- per month} to meet his board¬ 
ing expenses. Ho fees of any kind will toe levied on the candi¬ 
dates selected for training* 

Each ndyapaeth win be having movable and immovable - 
properties* There is a considerable income from the property 
(71de Table jfo, n ) 


73* Aninul iiult glhieetic^ Gpmicll* 198P-60 page 13 
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aoal«l HOuantton ault ^ae. B«lg«ua. 

glnanoe » 

\t silr«atir ^tlonad thta organltattcm U eatabllahed by 
tho Govern tani*. ^11 tb® expenditisr'c Inisurreci on th@ soh^iao 
of Ouuoitlcai in from tJovera wnt Funis* is no 

othor sourao of InoorjH? exoopt somi? colloctioas lade on th® «?ve 
of oeicuratioao Ilk® Th^:^ 111 India rjoolal ^duoatlon 3ay 

Ludymlltoion Ht^iaeglal FUJd* 

*jii ' n1ow««nt oallod ♦’tady W-alliiigdon M^rsorlal fund^ 

transftrrod to th^f R«glon«3 Soolal Eiuontion jomjrdtt»>o for Sol- 

gauii from Idio Jaakhanli ntato it th«» timo of its morger Into 
7S 

Bombay Btate# THts Knloarvent is saant for the benoflt and 

progross of vomon In Jas<handl state* On hohalf of the Sooial 

Eduontlon :;oi»iiltte«» the deorotary has been aoting «s the ad- 

76 

ninistratox of tdic said fund* 


Hi© grant-ill—ai i payable to aooial adtio:itton olas^®# will 
be of two iypeat 

1) Grant for equipaant 
2} A Aaintmnanoe grant* 


Bauipment Grant* 

dn equipment grant ipqual to the aetual expe aditure on taie 

74. neport an Goolal Bduoatlon Progress for the 1C««r 1»3S*69, 
StO-l—ISGOf page X* 

76. Ee|K»rt on the AOtivities of Soolal 

oireotor of publto instrustioa on page »• 

76* Ibid, page lU 
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foaao^ng ,m«e, ^ «, vUX .a .„„ana„ad 

bx senior Govern ,ent Inepeotlng officer of the xletrlot. 

1) BlaoH: Board, 

0) \ petroma* or any other oil lamp, 

') aia*tB ,«id platwree ag tetohlng apparatus, 

4) 'Zlatas -ml penails, iKsoka Tor adultg, 

*3) ^ttlng, 

5) mx other artlola of eqotpeont oonslierel nsoesaerx 
by the Governwnt Insieoting Offlaer. 

"1 further equlpoent equal to the aotuel exoendUurs on 
eaiitionil booits uti writing aaterlei, but not eioeedlng 't.W-, 

mr be e;aiu<mes :,y the senior Inepeating offloer to a teaoher 

aoEOhlUi^ aiulca from the tduit n 

^ une Eduaitlon llass far the seoond 

test". The Table \/ show^ « 

5fto#3 awunt spent over artl** 

cies of fttiulpaont for tho last four years, c 
Teaohsrs ??emun»ratloni 

The Xleia «rlcera viho oonauot the Social lusatlon o3a»a- 

•B vtn ho pals a grmt-ln-aW on per oaplta hnBla i.a,, v- 

BdS S/- for eaoh eiiin vale Uterat# In the first and tsoond 

test respeetlvolx. The grant Is paxable only to suoh ai.sses 

that are reo ignited bx the Oep.rtaent of Bduoatlon. eihe grant 

shall not be paid in If the nulber of pupil* in tha olass Is 

less than'10”, Ot^aph no« x'vv' shoirs tha amount sapondod to*^ 

warvJs re minoratlon of the toaohira# Tho Graph indloates tho 

\ i*o« In tho awount of expenditure and roaohos Its poak 

77, Rulris tfyr tho Rooognltlon of and Srant-ln-ald to Adult 
Eduoatloa aioatos, pago 0, 

Adult Kduoatloa al«ss««, page 0* 
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during 1333-r>4 thea a «ignifie,tnfc fall la amouat siao® 
19S6-57 Is vtaibl®, For every 50 Illiterate adalta rriade li¬ 
terate la a yeaTf a teaoher wl3.i t« p^^id a bonus of '* 3 * 25/—* 
There was a pro/ialon In, the Bombay Government to award a sil¬ 
ver modal to a teiaher who is aertlfled hy th^ Senior msp«Kjt- 
inr? orficer to be re s mnslblo for waalflag 2 0 adults literate? 

Qovemaent allots ever/ year oertaln a-iouat to be eat- 
pmdod towards reoreatlonel aotlvltles. Tbt. Table ;?o» vn will 
show the amount spfwit over reoreatloaal aotivlttes for the last 
four years* C c,-vH^ Xvj 

yralnlm aiil rj&P-^dlture* 

Th*m tralr.ofis attwndlng th^s short ter a trainin'^ oouraes 
will be paid otlpend of 20/- eaoh on oonditton that they 
should turn out at least 10 Illiterates Into literates within 
a period of one year* The entire expenditure of running the 
oourse will be met by the Boelal F^uoation. Connlttee* The 
Table 3fo* w/n reoords the aiiount spent for the last four 
years* t veeXa rJ^ 

Sowing Mashlnei * 

Th^ lORmlttee has provided witii 15 sewing xBaohlnes for 
the uro of wcNEiurt adult attending soeial edoeatloa eiaee©#* 
Tlilrteen of those aaohln^t have been ^rohased out of the fund 
of the loasdLttfNS* <}tie Sewiag eaShidate has been purohased out 
of the tady MslXiniploa MeasorUl Fund for the use of the wanwok 

_ _i._i_. _L ji-inrr^-~T-J rf' ■ .r . 1 1. 111 1111 l l ^ ' ||| i'^ l '"^'^ || n" ' .. . 

79* idult sduoaiitsi llass, page 



social eiuaatlan claas at Jarakhanii* mother 9«fing naohlne 
has b®«n iJUJ oh-»se i rsy th© Hall-Honrial Htoieipallty, which is 
given for tho uaa of Farl^an class In the aaias town.^® 
pHblloatton. 

Tha coat of publication of hooks^ T!iaga'<*!:ljae| pamphletsj 
folders will b«i met out of the fund of the oommlttes* Tn addi¬ 
tion. to ouolioatlon^ the required book's will be purchased 
supplied to in® loolal Bduoation oiQrksvSm 

Vl31-t^e pgadlnv: ‘.ooofi 

7hi.‘ Vlllane licadini;; I ootas and olroulatini libraries will 
receive grants fron tho co^lttoe towards the naainteriance of 
sacb library up to a BLa^iaua of !h« 75/-* The Table Ho* 
gives the -mount spent during 134"«>* Hilf the cost of the nows 
papers ind m^igasint s will bo by the jonmlttse* 

Soutt* <aaara » 
ylnanoe. 

Basis of arant i 

In adult literacy school durin.; the first yBar» there will 
bo only one teacher for 20 pupils. £n tho subsequent year when 
pupils aro taken to tho next olass^ one or eorc will bo appointed* 
But no school will h .ve aore than three teachei s as the sehera* 
is litf'ndad tc cevor only \ period of three years* 

ajiale of grants. 

Teachers with (a) a eertifioate of having passed la the 

80* Beport on the activities of Social Sdncsti^wi Ooi^itteei 
dated 20^12-1060, page 2. 












m 

HI fora or Vlll atai^ird ?ublla ixnalnatlon and (b) adult 
eduofttloci t«ioh«r«^ oertificat® grant®! after a suooesaful 
period of training at one of the recognised centres are paid 
a uniform renuneratlon of ?%• I2/- per month and an additional 
flat rate of % V- per month cover lighting and other inci¬ 
dental charges* 

for the teachers who are not trained in the recognised 
adult education training centre a uniform remuneration of ^*S/- 
per month and an additional flat rate of 4/*-^ per month to 
coyer lighting and other incidental charges will be paid. 

In the case of adult literacy schools run by local 
todies, the teachers will be remunerated at the rates presc¬ 
ribed preylousiy and the exoenditure will be met from the Ele¬ 
mentary Education fuM under salary and allowances, 

loorg. 

Literacy llasgftsj 

Bwatunn^ation to the teachers of literacy classes in 
3oorg is the same as paid to the teachers of literacy dlass- 
es In the area of Hysore Adult Education council (yide page.***) 

fhest are free libraries. The librarians are not 
paid, fSports mterlals and bootes «ffld films are supplied at 
the Cost of the {Sorenimeiit every year (Vide Table lfo*xi 
The cost of nest p'jpers that are being supplied to the libra* 


ries will be met 1:^ the villagers* 
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Qtoa mnl t y !>»y«3QpMeiit. Pioafc Agett> 

FJcpundlture for ih« 3o>)iHl Eduoatlonal aotlvitlas tn th® 
Dovelop’wnt B^oak area la 'being met by the Govorni&en.toQp to 
tlw end of X957«^, 16.16 lakhs of fttpeea have been spent (vide 
tab3e Tfo* xin > 

aT4TE. 

Fxtsnslciw leoturesi 

Teoturers partlolpatlng in this sohene will be paid travel¬ 
ling allcnranoaa and halting allowaaoes aooordlng to university 
rates i bwt no extra-reiunsratloii will be paid for delivering 
leoturet. itoe offloials that aoeoapany the leotur«t^s tOT (ton* 
duotlng the eavp are entitled for and n*k* 

PubUoatiOQ of iiand_AQ5Lks» 

The idhlverslties will laeur heavy expenditure in publish¬ 
ing extension leoture handbooks* The author of eaeh of the 
book is given a resRuteratlon of %« lOQ/- for the first edition 
and %• SO/- for the subsectuent editions by the university of 
Mysore* But the Ksrnatak university Is not paying any reennera- 
ti^ to the authors of hand books. 

Sir KmPm puttannaohettv series* 

Sir *c*P* Puttanna Ghetty dooated 30^000/- for the pur¬ 
pose of diffusing aoientlfia knowledge among the people by - 
means of publishing books# The authors of the books win be 
given remuneration of tk* 2S0/- <Mi.oh for ^e first edition and 
hm 100/- for the subsequent editions* 










Bloolc F«3rsQnn«x under 

0 «v®lop Mint 

Prognuaiae. 


Th^ Mlyaore Adult T:duoatloii 
V»d ita .uttvltles. 


*^^^'tltutloB of Mysore 
%dult f^iupatlon lounadl* 


Orelation List 


Beport on Publlo Inotruatlon 
In Boabay for 1947-*d8 « 

Rul^js Bejatln-t to Tiloaentapy 
Ooho'jl s* 


Delhi, %BB9 

Mysore, 19S4» 

Mysore, 1957 

Mysore, X9S7 
Bombay, 1950. 

Madras, 19^. 


Manual on. Jomaounlty Develop*^ 
ment Frogram'nft 


Bangalore, 1958 


A duide to Grama 5evlicas and 
Mukhya ^eelkas. 


Nev Delhi, 1060. 


Vldyapeeth - 4 Peoples College. 

Mysore, 1959, 


Annual Beports of Mysore 
mirerslty from 1917 to 
1960. 


AAimai Beports of Adult 
T'duoatlon lounoll from 
1946 * 1960. 




?H4PT?:b ^yii 
tho Statlstigriil Dat^ 


rti^ various tjrpes of ag©nai«a of r.o 3 lal 
Fdoe-^tlon In ilfforflnt i^arts of 
?isnoi'e hwo been diaousaod in 3hapter 
V and VX* With a vlaw to atialjrsa 
thHse differont agenolaa of ?^oolal - 
’^iuoation tho atatlatloal data oolloet- 
«i from the offiooa and reporta aro given 
In thi'j follovlng pages. 
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Both .'=;«xfis 
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} 
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FeoaXe 

!• Bangalore 

34*2 

It 1 

44*3 

23.2 

2. Belgauit 

25*9 


37.7 

X3-5 

3, BaJlary 

20*6 


31.8 

9*0 

4» Bidar 

14*3 


23.8 

4.6 

Bljapur 

24*4 


37.9 

lo.e 

6. :;hlk»uauigaltir 

27*6 


37.5 

16.3 

7* Ihltradurga 

25*0 


36.6 

12.6 

a. Coorg 

36*2 


43.3 

88.x 
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33*3 


47.0 

X8.6 

10* Oulbarga 

14.5 


23.8 

5.0 
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24.2 


35.3 

12.8 
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29*3 

18*6 
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43.x 
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15.5 
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5*0 
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28.0 


38.3 

16.6 
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32.3 
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CHAPTFE- ^ttX 


Trefttnentt of StatifttlooX Duta Jollootoii 
b7 th« Opinion 3urv«y« 




mmn - vin . 


T-rffttMnt of the Statlstloal Data Jolle atfed by tho 

Ojlnlon 3urvay . 

hM Indioated in the aarlier Chapters there le a wide 
variety of patterns 'ind practices In the field of Social Educa¬ 
tion in different parts of the woj'ld. It Ig equally true with 
regard 1.0 the different parts of the present Mysore State uhtch 
has been constitute! by the integration of certain parts from 
different States and provinces. In the hbsence of adequate 
and decisive findings of research It Is difficult to identify 
which particular practice Is scientific and sound, Even In 
such cases 'or which findings of research are available^ it may 
not be advisable to recommend such pradtlces as such, to all 
countries since each differs from the other in its culture pattern, 
political, econoulo and social bacicgrounds. Therefore it be- 

s 

comes necessary for each country to evolve its own system of - 
social education. While doing so, a tcnowledge of the patterns 
and practices in other countries and the experiences of persons 
interested in the field will be of immense help» 

While attempting to evolve a common pattern of social 
education for the Whole of Mysore, one will find It difficult 
to recommend any particular pattern followed in the different 
parts. It therefore, becomes necessary to locate popular treads 
in different aspects of social education. Por this purpose, a 
a questionnaire teclmlque of ascerta^ing the popular opinions 
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was aiiopty U ^ree categories of questionnaires were prepared^ 
each aeant for certain type of social education workers* One 
of the 1 was Intended for ilndnlsterlnfi to the administrators, 
organisers and experienced workers in the field of social edu¬ 
cation, another to the tutors of adult education classes ^nd 
the thlri for the adult pupils attending adult education class¬ 
es. Those questionnaires were administered to persons in di¬ 
fferent parts of the ntate to ensure a proper cross section of 
opinions and ohleotlvity of trends with respect to different as¬ 
pects of social education* The questionnaires which are pre¬ 
pared on the basis of the existing practices of social education 
in the different parts of the State and on the basis of study of 
practices In other countries, as such, are annexed in the appen¬ 
dix, 


The opinions thus collected were sorted and arranged in 
order of rank to facilitate locating the popular triads wl^ 
respect to each aspect of social education* '^he data collect¬ 
ed and organised as such are funilshed In the appendix 

The purpose of this Chapter is to indicate the trends 
in practice relating to different aspects of social education 
as located by the above opinion survey and to treat the same in 
the light of the patterns and practices In other countries of 
the world* In addition, an attempt is also made to evaluate 
the existing patterns and practices in different parts of Mysore 
6tate In the light of the above* 

Homenolature* 

The naae given to the education of adults is a point to 




bo exaalnei here. It la being ©allel by different naraes In 
-diffeient parts of this aountry. 

In 194^5 th© eduaatlon of the adults , was renaned as 
N'loolal F.lucaUoii« (vide pa^e Jihh. ) The different parts 
of the oountry also ohanged Into this new nave* But th© idult 
Education louit^l^^ Mysore Is still oontlnulng the sane old name 
" 4 dult T:'iuo'itlon'' (vide page aL.-^) 

This eduaatlon of the adults la being called ’'idult F.du* 
cation" in hnglanl, imerloa, Denmark and Jiussla, This is oal- 
led ’‘ihindamontal Sduoatlon" by the tWFSDO (vide page^ s~e- lu ) 

With a view to having uniformity Ih nomenelatur©» It 
may be desirable to have *Soclal education* a new term In place 
of Mdult Kducatlon' which is narrow in concept) out-moded and 
out-dated (vide page-*’®-"? ) Majority of the persons have ex¬ 
pressed their opinion In favour of new term ^social Education* 
(vide appendix ^i- ) 

Vomenolature of thy glasses of 4dnlts> 

Tho institutions that organise progranaaes for adults 
are being called by different names by different agencies in the 
State. 

The programaes being conducted for adults Is called 
'Literacy Schools' in south Kanara* Literacy classed in Bx-Mysore 
and (/Oorgj 'Social eduoatton classes in Bosibay Karnatakf and 
literacy centres • In the CScsHsanlty Development Block area (vide 
pagef.^^ '*“■ 
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In the tmited KingiSom, the prograffl-roa aonducted tor 
adults asre being eallel extra-isural olasa and tutorial elass 
(vide page > in these are named evening class, 

home olasa anl home eoonoalo class (vide page fo ) in Den- 
mar5c they are being called continuation Boarding SJhoola and 
evening classes (vide p^ge/s 

72 persons out of 102 in th® opinion survey conducted 
by the investigator have stated that the places for the educa¬ 
tional programaujs of adults should be called'Social Education 
lentrea*. This appears to be satisfactory which is in con¬ 
formity with the new term "Social Education" with wider concept. 
It may be concluded that educatlcnally It is fair to maintain 
uniformity in name* C u 

Admlgsioa of children. 

The age limit for idmissicwt to participate in the pro¬ 
grammes for adults is a point to be considered now. 

The'Youth Schools' and ' Continuation Boarding schools' 
of Denmar^c are concerned only with Youths between the ages of 
14-13, and the evening school is opened to all people who have 
passed the school leaving age (vide page^ 

"The decree signed by Tladienlr Hylch lenin stipralated 
that the entire population of the Republic from the age of 8 to 
t" at of 60 must learn to read and write if unable to do so^^ 

1. M.Oelnelco} "public Rducatlon In ir.S*3.R."f l®S6f page 103. 


T'‘ I ‘j 'i- T.,’ . ^ '-,7 
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* Fundamental Eduaatlon* provides edueationa3 opportu¬ 
nities not only to the Illiterate adults but also to the chil¬ 
dren who are deprived of for-aai education due to various set 
bastes, (vide page /z. ) 

Idults between the ages 13-40 will be admitted Into 
adult literacy schools in South i^anara district (vide page 3 - 3 ^ 3 ) 

In the Bombay Klamatate region a naan or voiaan who has 
completed his or her 14th year will be admitted (vide page a-v-jj 

It Slay be observed from the above that admitting child¬ 
ren to the adult education classes laay be psyohologically un¬ 
sound. nut 33 untrained graduates, 18 trained graduates and 
19 tralnei non-graduates, totally 8 72 persons out of 102 have 
expressei their view that such children as have passed the soh- 
ool going age might be admitted to the adult education class* 
(vide appendix -^ -^3 ) 63 persons hive stated that such of 

the children as have lapsed into illiteracy night be admitted 
to adult education classes (vide pa^ ) 

Tfhier extra-ordinary circumstances the disallowing of 
children may sound educationally unhealthy* 

Alas and Qb;)eotives » 

Social Mucatlott In India Is aiming at reducing the per¬ 
centage of Illiteracy which Is very high in the country* Se¬ 
condly, It aims at promoting social cohesion, to prepare the 
people to keep pace with tedbnologicsl progress of the country 
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to develop thinking ability both Individually and cooperatively, 
to people to spend their leisure tiae usefully, to foster 
deraooratlo ideals in them, to expand their loental horizons etc. 
(vide pages fro fi -Is to 3 i ) 

nnlted Kingdom . 

lacic of education eaa the part of the people in U.K. has 
come to be regarded as a symbol of political inferiority and the 
education as a means to social and political emancipation and to 
keep pace with the industrial progress such as to assist Ihftm for 
effective social participation has now becoiae the chief motive of 

adult CHluoatlon in tT.K. (vide page ) 

/ 

United States . 

The fui^amental aim of adult education in Is to 

Americanise the foreign born people. people in imerica seek 
adult education 4^31 to improve tdielr educational standard which 
has become the fashion of the day. Moreover people do not want 
to be left behind the moving time. Democratising the life and 
attitude of the people is also one of the alms of adult educa¬ 
tion In (vide page 6 s- ) 

Penaartei 

Grandt*lg esg^hatioally stressed if democracy is to live, 
the masses should be educated for general life to understaj®S 
their reaponslbiltties towards eoclety and nation. Adult edu** 

cation In Oenisark also gives training to unskilled youths to 
work In the newly started factories, (vide page •^7 ) 
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Ruasia . 

Th« aln of adult eduoatlon in Ruaala is to enlighten 
the people polltlcalljr and to laite them tO'iwf a life by aia'«* 
ing uae of the faoilltles, provided by the CJovernment (vide ^ 


Majority of the persons who answered the tiuestionnaire 
have expressed their opinion that the alv of sooial education 
should be to preiare the adults to ae^iuire a sense of oltlzeti— 
shlp^ and for the ‘active participation in democratic aovern- 
ment' Those two Items have secured the first and th© second 
ranlt respectlvoly (vile appendix f - ) se'and 6^ percent 

of the pupilsy attending adult eduoatlon classes have expressed 
their desire to t«^rove their isnowledge of subjects like ’the 
place of election is democracy, Five tear Plans' etc. (vide 
appendix^ 7 9 ) Stms a desire on the part of the adult is 

expressed to aim at the task of enlightening themselves by - 
social educatl^* 

Importance of literacy in the field of adult education 
has been l^ored and ranked IV la order of preference. m« 
trained graduates have recognised the importance of literacy ■ 
as the main aim of adult education by giving W first preferen¬ 
tial ranks (vide appendix C» 

The aim of bettering 1*e economic condition of the people 
has been given due preference ranking it. (vide appendix f ^ } 
This may be iater|MPeted as the ultimate objective to which other 
opinions also lead* 
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rt bo lofop el frooi the above that the Importnnae 
of liter icy In the fleia of sooial o4uoation Is being Ignorodl 
by seotion of the persona of aoolal eiuoation wopteera (vide 
aipendlx r, ) in foreign oouatrlea espeolally in Kuaalai 
the po’soval of 11 literaoy was the fundamental aim of adult 
eduoatlon In th« oirly days of the toveiient (vide pagers ^xs//) 

R* j. Hanl'-caiSi^ says that "demooraoy oan suocoed only where thero 
la fi literate and well informed oonatltuenoy. An til Iterate 
eonminlty has little opportunity of informing itself and main¬ 
taining its moral and spiritual health. roonomlc Welfare, 
oooperition in the national and oomnunity life are sevorly hand!- 

ft»A- 

capped iriiore^epirlt cannot be replenished by knowledge* sub- 

service, ignorance and mistrust are enshrlni^ where men and - 

2 

women oinnot read and write**. If emphasis is laid on literacy 
as one of the important aims of social education it may come 
in the way of evolving a suitable programme of adult education. 
Further preparing the nation to ft new democratic set up may be 
hampered* Hence it may be useful to synthesise the opinion 
expressed by different types of persons la evolviag ft suitable 
set of oblectives* 

Handicapped people and Roclal "Sducatlon * 

the question of these mentally, physically hauidicap,)ed 

people is a thing to bs tackled Hie * Social service* workers* 
But the concept of social education has beias widened what *ao- 
olai service* programme Intftads to do will be done by social 
education programw (vide page 17 " Chapter I) 


2 . 


"India Shall Be lit«!Nit»*t iWO, page ’«ii* 
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8S peraent of parsons hive stf^ted thnt soolnl oduoa- 
tion should coma to the aid of mentally and physically handle 
cappai people also, (vldo appendix 

literacy problem and nodal Bdnoation . 

Accordinjj to tho recent census of 1961, only 23 percent 
of the total population hove attained literacy (vldo page ■’-P3 ) 
percentage of literacy in the Mysore '^tate has progressed it¬ 
self from 19.0 per cent in 1951 to 25.4 percent In I96i (vide 
tahlo NO. wn ) Hence literacy prohlom la still there in 
India. 

In X!*K» tho adult eduoatlcailsts are no more facing li¬ 
teracy problnn, as compulsory education vas introduced long bacit 
in 1370 which helped in solving the literacy problem there (vide 

page 66 ) 

Problem of literacy le no stuabllng bloc’ic in tJ.d.A. ae 
illiteracy 1» being fought since the time of colonial times (vide 
page 7 ) Cloapulssory universal education was intro¬ 

duced in oenoarlc in 1314. (vide page *17 ) 

Intensive literacy campaigns were conducted both by Oovern- 
m^t and private agencies In Bussia and in 1933 Stalin declared 
th^it 90 percent of people in Bussia could read and write (vide 

Majority of the fMsrsoas have declared that’low status 
and Inadequate oamiag oapacity of the peoplo* as the root oausa 
for literacy problem la India and W a^ ranhed^la the above 
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order of iiport^noe* The 7th .laeic of deflire on the 
part of parent to send their children to sohool Is considered 
as another cause for initeraoy which ranks 41^3^ in order 
of iiiportanoe* (vide appendix f j 

46 percent of teachers have cone to the conclusion that 
the aieunderstandin^’ of the adults th'^it they have alre^ady passed 
the learning, stage as the fundamental cause for Illiteracy. 45 
per cent of then feel th’,t the poverty of the P‘?ople as the ob¬ 
stacle In the literacy drive, tack of lelsur® tl ne on the part 
of tfirt Illiterate adults^ Is being considered another cause of 
13literacy by 31 per cent of teachers^ (vide appendix i '73 ) 

\ tentative conclusion say be drawn from the above th.^t 
eradication of illiteracy is being neglected bath by the Qovem- 
’aent ani private agencies which t from the point of view of al- 
rouni progress of the country» appears to be a stunibllng block 
for tho furttior progress* 

loapulsory nodal Kducatloa # 

It was in Russia that illiteracy was declared Illegal 
(vide page /J 7 ) by a Qovoranent commonique that was made pub¬ 

lic under the signature of V,I« lento. The eonwimifitte stated 
that all the cltisws of Russia east iomediately learn reading 
and writing the Busslan or provincial language ml that all the 
existing schools and all schools that will be started with t^at 
aim in view will h^ive to take up work in aoeord'ince with the 

Institution oonetltuted. It was also ordered that those inatitu- 

3 

tions rtiould work with the above literacy 

Annual leportt »htolt Ssanoilt i^raore*”^ 


3. 




was the entrance gate for furthering the objectives of the - 
state It was natural that ea^hasls was placed on the education 
of the people. 

21 percent of trained graduates, 37 percent of non- 
tralned graduates and 19 percent of trained non-xgraduates are 
in favour of maiciiig adult education a compulsory one. (vide 
appendix ^4 ) 

Majority of the teachers of adult education h ve voiced 
their views in imposing adult education on the adults (vide 
appendix j *74 ) 

The above statistical data will pave the way to con* 
elude that It may not he undesirable if time, pus^ae, and con- 
stltutLon permit to make adult education a compulsory sohome. 

Schools and 3ooial Sduoatlon . 

The role played by schools In the field of social educa« 
tion may be taken up now* 

Tmlted States of America . 

The ala of the public schools in Amerlcai was to\reach 
the countries which had highest proportion of illiteracy and to 
enroll every person In some type of study* Wow informal less¬ 
ons on all aspects of life are being imparted to adults through 
evening schools (vide page Ti ) 

Denmark* 


The Folk High qohools, ivening schools and Jonttnuation 



boarding are loing pioneering worse tn the fle 3 d of - 

adult ©duoation (vide pages.ygV'-t. 3 

Ruaaln * 


schools in Russia have played noteworthy role in the 
field of air It eiuoation. 

Wysore * 

In South Knnara ?iJhool teachers are being appointed 
to run thfi adult literacy sehools (vide p- ) 

loorg Is also naklng use of the school teachers for 
literacy drive in its area (vide page ) 

The Adult Education louncll, Mysore la also utilising 
the services of the school teachers In fighting literacy* The 
iQUnoll will be running sumaar caops during vacations in which 
School students participate in the woric of adult education (vide 
page aii" 3 

The village elementary school teachers will start the 
Social educatlctti classes in the Bombay Karnatak, These class¬ 
es are being Inspected by the inspectors of education Depart- 
■nent (vide P ^\) 

^toleaiwrth^is of the rl«»f that the schools should serve 
all Educational needs of the oonpuaity at all ages (vide page ) 

78 persons la the above survey have recorded - 

their opinion In fayour ^ talcing the cooperntt«m of the regular 
schools la the sooUl edueatloa mrmmU mly lB*perc^ have 
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^ro i tae above observation | It is olear that the na- 
jorlty of the elenentary school teachers are participating in 
literacy propaganda eitv.er as part of their regular duty or 
an adiltional vorH;* Tho rest of the personnel or educational 
institutions as a whole are not directly participating in the 
aove-nent though they do cooperate with the adult or soda.! edu¬ 
cation organisations. This appears to be far from satisfac- 
tory^i \s indicated by the statistical data collected by ag- 
^srity the opinion survey majority of the voricers naturally 
would wish schools to become mucleus of soolal education move¬ 
ment. 

Et is Interesting to note that 63 perl^^ of persons 
have opined in making social educac-ion a legitimate work of 
public schools (vide appendix £ ^4 ) 

rTtttversities mod Social Edueatitm* 
imited Kingdom. 

It was Sewell who, as early as 1B60 aiked if the oai- 
versities thought that lb might be impossible to bring the mass¬ 
es requiring education to the TJOiversity, might it not be possi¬ 
ble to carry the ilnlverslty to them* pwrther he continues, at 
present our students are drawn fro* th® t®per class* yhe in— 
teiiigenoe of the lower classes is wasted because they have no 
opportunity of obtaining edacatlm beyond tbs standard of na¬ 
tional school* What the did middle ages, the - 
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Oraranar aahools and mtversltl^JS should do now for thoin, 'They 
should opan a oarear for -auporlor natural abilities. They 
should also seek those who cannot conus to then! (vide page (,~i ) 

n’he Tjnlversitles in U.K. are engaged In imparting know¬ 
ledge to those that could not afford to get accession to the 
Tiniversitios in the following ways. 

1 ) i*ull timo and part time tutors organise classes for 
the adults, 

2 ) Fxttension lectures will be arranged, 

3) Post graduate courses are being conducted for avard- 
ln<^ diploma in adu3t education^ 

i) loordlnates with W.E.A. and other agencies of adiilt 
education (vide page^>froB to ii ) 



Benson Y* Landis says with regard to itolverslty ’Xten- 
Sion department that the functicais of university p-xtenslon De¬ 
partment are to take to extra-mural students* cultural advant¬ 
ages offered In residence to disseminate widely the knowledge 
gained In research and investigation to serve as a clearing — 
house of information and educational guidance, (vide page ^ ) 


28 universities In U.S.A. have opened university Ex¬ 
tension Departments which are conducting the following programme 

(vide page 6 | )* 

1 ) under «Eten«los dlvisioa» cultaral* intellectual, 

KK. 1 . 1 , polltiMl, TOMtloMl M.r«UoMH ar. 


- »*• 
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being aondunted In the elasses, 

8) extension work la also done through lectures and 
oo 7 re?«pondonce courses| conferences and seminars. 

3) <ecps up good relationship with industrial ooneerns 
and establishes good har-aony between the eaployew organisations 
and labour unions and keeps them in gocd stead* 

Indian TTniversltics 11 a the Punjab, Bombay, Saloutta 
and Balhl are arranging extension lectures for the rural people* 
But the TjnlversltiGs of Mysore have done yeoman service in this 
direction* Those universities are conflnsd only to extension 
lectures and publication of Hand Books* In the 4th decade of 
this century the university students of Mysore played a notice¬ 
able part In the adult education movement (vide page ) 

Majority of the persons who have answered the sb^ve ques- 
tionnalro h »ve suggested that the idhiveraltlea should take Ini¬ 
tiative in conducting prograswos to the fairly educated adults 
and to those who have oospleted high solwol course by giving 1 
and II rank in order of effectiveness respectively (vide append¬ 
ix F -S's? ) 

Majority of the persons have suggested that the train¬ 
ing of social education instructors should be done by the mi- 
versitles to double up the work of social education by giving 
I and II rank in order of urgency* there is also a a»v« to 
establish tjnlwerflty settien«**ts In different regions' which is 
being given HI r«»h tPliindt* i" ) 
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76 persons hive reaoamsnded for the introduotion of eora- 
pnlsory sooial service saheue for the university students (vide 

appendix A i ) 

69 and 61 persons have felt tint the starting of literacy 
campaigns* <iid lecturing on interesting snhjeots* to adults should 
be done by the students of Tiniversiby respectively (vide appendix- 
. . > 

In order to achieve the alma and objeotlveti of social 
education in India it is considered esseatial that the universi¬ 
ties and Fducatiimal Institutions in the country should take In¬ 
terest in the spread of this Hovement as a lot can be done through 

4 

these institutions". 

in the light of the above, it may be sail that it would 
be fair on the part of the universities to take their due share 
in the social education movement to stand In line with the foreign 
universities at least from now onwards* 

Agencies of Social Bducationf 
tmlted Kingdom* 

Universities, voluntary agencyes like Clhnrchos, 

Mechanic institutes. Tyombf Mall and informal agencies like 
Adult schools, Guild movement* cooperative movement, the women’s 
Institutes are some of the agencies that are engaged in adult 
education work (vide pages 7^~yr} 

d# X 0 I* Siadwaal* "Swse thoughts On Soeial idueatlon", 1956, 
page 60« 
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Tmlted 3tat<jS of Aaarloft ^ 

Public riohoolg, Ohlveraltles ^md OolUgga, Agriaui- 
turnl n«p^rt;niontSf Libraries ^ Labour iQ^loiis are out in the 
field of adult eduoation (vide page 9 f ) 

DenaarNE* 

’r'ol'C High 3ohoole^ Kvenlng SchoolSj lontinuitlott Board- 
Irig aohoolS| Touth Orgauleitlons eto# are there to koep 

th'^ people always wide awake of the probleus of th® Oountry aad 
International proble’ss of the country (vide p'lge-s /&■».-/ot) 

Through a variety of adueatlonal prograamea for aduItB* 

TUS.r..R , 

lohools, lulture army, 'Down yith Illltoraoy' society 
and Govarnisent are plungdd In adult eduoation iioveiaent directly 
and deliberately* (vide page > 

In India, «uoh of the sooial education work Is being 
done by the Government goolal Sluoatlon organisations In the 
lomraunlty oevelopnant areas* (vide page ) 

In Mysore also most of the agenoles are arranged euid con¬ 
trolled by the Beimrtffleat of Rduoatton excepting the Adult Educa¬ 
tion ^jouiiQll and the Hnlversitiee (vide page^ 

In the present opinion survey 8S percent of perscuis have 
advocated to nako use of the ■youth organisation as an effective 
agenejc in the field of Social Sducatlim* 39 pi^sons have 
proposed the coopcaMitive soolreties as other us<^ul tools in 
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in fulfillittfi the needs of the people with regard to enlight- 
■sent (vtle ^ - H ) 

It will he Ideal, if voluntary agencies joined hands 
with th® Govewueent, and siseable woric >iay be turned in the 
field of sooiaJ education as done In the foreign countries* 

aurrioulum * 

Ji,dult Kduoutlon lounail * 

The adults after tbalr admission to literacy o]asses 
will be engaged In learning 02 letters of alphabet in the first 
fifteen days of the pre-llteraoy class. During the remlning 
periodjThei^ will be taught to read "ijome brother learn to read" 

and "Read this" j the two books apeclally prepared for then Cvldep*^' 
f \ 

• s a « * ) 

In the literacy olass the pupils will be taught siwple 
arithuetio and numbering> letter writing, drafting of appllea- 
tlon to offices or Institutions* After the eonpletion of five 
months, they will he given library boohs of their sfeaMard and 
•Belaku* weekly news sheet (vide P ) This syllabus 

followed by the lounoll Is quite inheeplng with ths standard of 
the pupils. 

In the Dommuiiity Development Block areas and in Coorg 
the byllabus of the wysore Adult Bduoatlon flounoll 1* being * 
adopted for matcing the adults llt«rate« 

Bombay fCamatak, 


1 Test- Beading* 

The eourse is dwtlipaod to doveiop i® adults the 
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ability to real and iinierstanl th® oontonts of the first stand¬ 
ard reader oi^ Its eijulvalont. 

\blllty to read and write simple sentences, one*s own 
na’ne and the n me of one's vilUg® or town. 

j^rlthmetle , 

\billty to read arKl write figures up to 30. 

|I Test *- .eading . 

This course is designed to develop in the adults the 
ability^ to read a third standard language book or its equivalent 
iietdtoa * book* 

writing : 

The ability to write simple lettersj applioations to 
fill in the money order form. 

Arithmetlo * 

The ability to read and write figures up to 100 and to 
learn multlplloatlon tables 1-5| lOy SO* 

When oonsldsrei with the duration of the time of two tests 
the above syllabus is not beyond the eapaolty of pupils to master. 

?^outh Kanara* 

luring the first year, instruction will aim at making the 
adults literate to enable them to read and write* The next two 
years will be devoted towards the development of their ability to 
read and understand news paper (vide page lit ) 

The syllabus prefer Ibed to Sou^ IGanara for literaey 
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soh<K)3 !i iipofltarg to bo of vary lov standard whom talcon Imto aoO“ 
sldoratl^si th« leosth of th® oours®* They seea to be perpetuet* 
Ing the age old eyste-a of iaparting literacy vhtch i® old and 
soiled* *rhe very tedious lengthy eourse vlll try the patlenoe 
of the adulte who are q^iite oatured enough to absorb the abo're 
presorlbed ability well within 6*8 snnths of duration* 

/ 

tn the present opinion surveyt 72 per‘'1f«iMb of persons 
hay® stated that the reading prlzaer and any slaple book should 
b® presorlbed In th® first stag® of llteraoy eiass. 59 p®r.«<)vs 
oent of people have answered that writing one's own name should 
be attained by the adults during this stage* 57 per'I^i^ of 
persons h'lf® approved that the ability to write simple aentenoes 
should be al-ted at In the first stage of lltoraoy Itself (vide 
appendla ) 

79 percent have eade It o3eap that adding and substraot- 
Ing of numbers up to 80 Is a thing to be learnt by the adults In 
the II stage llteraoy oourse* 69 purest of persons feel' that 
the slvple arltheetlo counting up to 100 as the required stand¬ 
ard for the pupils of IX stage llteraoy oourse* 69 pero^it 
have shown their Inoilnatlon that the reading and writing up to 
100 should be Included in the syllabus of II Stage literacy - 
course (vide appendix ) 

64 pers^» 84, 84, 68, 44 percent of persons have sug- 
gastsd tl»t th* «nW*9t« WM -ptrtaatl nA «oalal hwlth", 
•Right, and »*.P««.1MW«*» of proM.*.,* 




»imd«rstan<llng of the :oaattnlty» and •Interoational under- 
standing* respoottvely should be pyescribed for those who 
have finished the It atage literacy course (vide appendix 
.) 

64t 5S| 61, 66, 63 percent of pupils Attending the 
literacy classes have preferred to disoussis with their 
teachers the following subjects like ^Bringing up of Child¬ 
ren* , place of election In Denooracy*, «Flve year Plans*, 
’health* and 'Igrlculture* respectively (vide appendix ) 

From the above It may be drawn that there is a popular 
trend to expedite the period of learning the 3 B*s and to 
make the syllabus comprehensive such as to touch all aspeots 
of life of the adults and to prepare them to live an effectlwe 
life in their cowmwlty life. 

Material. 

Educational materials are elements from which the edu¬ 
cator builds a bridge to «Mible the learner to pass from where 
he is to where ho wants to be* (vide page > 

in 0*S.Jl. county libraries will be supplied with perio¬ 
dicals, pletures, lantern alldea and music phonograph records* 

(vide page ) 

titeraoy classes ai»J libraries in the State of Mysore 
are Applied with books, black boards, Xanterns, some libraries 
ar« pro»i4.4 wlt» <*“* ’ phsoofMS*, 

n«fs |»p«», aMMlnMi ^ 
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4B0]ag these, books will be used extensively by the neo- 
llterates. The idult Rduoatlon louaatl and the social edu-* 
oation convittee, Belgaun will supply their libraries and !!• 
teraoy classes specially prepared bocks and charts for the • 
pupils* (vide page^ This nethod is really ccfiSBen* 

dable both fron the view point of education and psychology* 

The books that are prepared and published by the university 
’Extension nepartvfflita are meant for those who have become - 
fully literate and reached the higher level of literacy. 

In the present cpinion survey 91, 73^ 53, ^ per¬ 

cent of the teachers have stated that their literacy classes 
are provided with black board, lantern, map and charts, slates 
and books and a library respectively (vide appendix I- 74 ) 

45, 43 and 76 per cent of teachers have remarked that 
their libraries contain the books that are helpful to the pro¬ 
fession of the people, ‘Simple and thought provoking books* and 
and the books specially prepared keeping in view the * tastes 
and toteresta of adwlts* respectively, (vide p£|» i 7<r) 

81 percent of teachers have said that lessons should be 
written in sisflple sentences. 82 psr cent are for the con¬ 
tents of such books should be helpful to the people in thelT' 
every day life <vide appendix J ) 

It msy be observed from the above that moat of the li¬ 
braries and classes are net fulljr equipped to do effective work. 
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Henae ^teps aay b© talten to equip the llteraoy olaeaes and 
libraries ade<iuately with suitable book and other mterials 
of instruQtlon, 

Method9 of tnatruetlon . 

The teaohers In literacy class generally ’uak® use of 
bleok boardsf chalk} booksy charts and uaps (vide p- ) 

tmder the auspices of the library discussions} lectures} 
film-show* will be organised for the benefit of rural people 
(vide page ) Radio is made use of in ^oorg and - 

lomiunity Developownt areas» aramaphone records will be - 
played In Boatbay Kumatak regl<»a to provide Instruction to 
adults, (vide page ) 

B3 percent of teachers who answered the questionnaire 
have sail that they connence the work after a aass prayer* 

56 per cent will oos^sence their lesstm by discussing problem 
ooncemlng the daily Ufo of adults, 40 per cent begin 
their lesson by putting questions to the pupils touching their 
day-to-day problems, (vide appendix r-7-^ ) 

It is quite clear from the above that the film-aluaws 
are arranged only in old i^Bcre area and community development 
area. The lack of iMPCjectors in Bom^y Itornatak region •* 
appears to be the reason for not usldig this ^dium of instruc¬ 
tion* 


The aon-avallability of r»4io roosivtng sets seeiM^ a 
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▼ery l-nportant draw bagk in laaking instiruotional prograia^« 
effaotlve, attraotlwa and up«to<*data, 

■fralnltxg. 

Adult TSdunatlon 3otmoil « 

Host of the peratmnaX in the C!ounell have no profes¬ 
sional (luallfioatlon, in addition to this, it is these un- 
trained personnel oondnot training oanps for the teaehers and 
rural librarians* Xhe duration of the training oamps is too 
short* (vide page ) All these diaiiualifioations my 

not help the oounoll to render effective work in the field of 
social eduoatlon* Hoeevsri the syllabus presorlhed for tha 
training oaeps by axoerts appears to be satlafaotory* 

'^he Jounail also deputes Its honorary and paid workers 
to attenl national and international seminars on adult ^uoa- 
tlon* Here the investigator wishes to point that the deput¬ 
ing honorary workers is not praisewortbya beoause they have to 
quit the offlee In ease they are not sleeted to the rseponslble 
posts of the oounoil by the dsatral 3o«aittee* 

Bombay ilamatak* 

The method and syllabus followed in Bombay Kamatak re¬ 
gion for training adult eduoation workers is really good (vide 
page 3.si ) fh® training oourse for sooial sduaation work¬ 
ers will run for two weeks* Shis duration of the training is 
deoldedly better when eea^ared with that of the oounoil* Another 
faotor whloh is of o<«i«id«red lapert^e Is that the graduate 




Inspeatora of schools win give training to social education 
workers- (vide pagoji a«.i- t-«-v ) a cooperation can¬ 

not be sought by the Adult Riuoatlon Oounoll Is not oloar* 

South Kanara* 

The unique feature of south icaaara was that only the 
trained teachers were being appo^ted to start - literacy 
schools* ^vlde page <^1-) This system of appointment of 
trained teaohars Is highly beneftolal from the point of view 
of pupils* 

lotamanity developmant Bloote Area * 

The method} syllabus, duration of the training course 
for all pmrscnuieX) right from the Oevelopment Commissioner to 
that of grillage level workers and Grama Katci or Sahayaks (in¬ 
cluding H*I»A8. and other local persons) followed in community 
development department is ex«iiG>Xary* Though It is not pro¬ 
fessionally sound} it is satisfactory because of the Intmslvo 
nature of the training* 

4 ttajority of persons as expressed In the present opinion 
survey are of the opinion that teachers of literacy class should 
have (1) the ability of 'familiarlslag ^ (2) th® ability of 
Idcsatlfylng themeelves wltii the adults* and that they should 
be equipped with the toowledge of teaching adults* by giving 
I and XI ranks in order of prefereac®. (ride appendix f- p t-.-) 

It may be said that the work done by a trained personnal 
will always be fine and long lasting# 
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It la em®nt from the atoove atudy that In those areas 
Where the soolal edoefiUon authorities seek the cooperation 
and partlolpatlon of the officials of the department of edu¬ 
cation there Is better proTialon for the training of worteere 
In a scientific vay. 

AdTilnlstratlon , 
atief Personnel. 

The appointment of Ohiaf -t^xecutlve head of any soolal 
educational agenoy Is a point of considerable laportanoe* The 
oonoensua of opinion Is that a social educationist should be 
the Ihlef head either of private or of govem*sontal agencies* 
In the absence of a social educationist) the appointment of 
an educationist nay not be undesirable. The appointment of 
a civilian as the chief head of social education is educa¬ 
tionally unsound because it ^corresponds to the practice of 
the old days of the early British ml«t when ailitary officers 
and olvlllaas were the accredited educationists**.^ 

The chief heads of social education In the aosoRinlty De¬ 
velopment areas) have all undergone social eduoatlcm training 
and are duly qualified* Tbe Secretary and Sosial Educatlim 
Officer of Social ^ucatlon CJoaaittee for Khrnatasc) Bclgauci 
the District igducaticnal Off low* s of loorg South Kanara 
and (o*3.B*0f*e) District Social Bducatlcn organisers of the 
education departeent are duly trained grad uates* 

6. D.r?* Marugeodrappai »Bduo«ttcaal supervision in laOarged 
State cf ftyscre**) page SS3# 
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The Jhlef Ti-xecutlv© Offleera* ©f Adult Edtia-'ttion :Jounoll, 
Mysore wa* being 'a*mne<l by an officer of the statna of the - 
Distrlot Eiuoatlonual Officer of the Department of Edno^tlon* 
fIow»a*^aya this tradition has be^ over looked by appointing 
non«*tducattQnlxt as the 3hlef Exemtlve Offloer • (vide page^ 

) This departure fros the sound tradition vay not 
be nin appreciable trend* 

The rest of the personnel of the aonnoll are not duly 
(luallflel and h-^ve not recel-jed systaiiatlo scientific train¬ 
ing: in Tiny of the recognised Q<«itres* (vide page ) The 
vor'cere In the loniaanity Oevelopaeat area in Sombay «Carnatak 
area are all trained and duly (qualified (vide page Sisn ) to 
hold posts* 

In the present opinion survey 41 percent of persons have 
thought that Inadeq^uate nuBdier of trained personnel la the - 
field of social education will haep»r the progress (vide 
appendix £ ‘ s'x ) 

PuftCtlons of the Chief Personnel* 

The Secretary of the Social Education aofflaHtte® of Bel* 
gaum, the Ohlef Executive Officer of ^dult Mucatloa, Mysore, 
B.D.o-s. and S*E.0S* of goa®«ilty Bevelopmont Block are ex¬ 
clusively meant for the vork of social education (vide page> 
This system appears to be fair and sound. The District Edu¬ 
cational Officer of Sooth Kanara Is in charge of Social educa¬ 
tion* (vide r 3- 4 } But Wing to heavy official work 





ansi ianlfo3a aotivitles it may not be poaaible for him to 
oaury on the vorlc of sooial eduoation effeotlvelya 

Th*- llatriot Social Kduoaticai organleer la in charge of 
Boclal education in loorg* the District Educational offioer 
of education department Is the technical adviser to the D*S*K,D* 
In turn th#? •o. la the tochnloal advisor to the social 
eiu^atlon organisers of the loorg area* literacy C3asses 
are in chirg© of district social education organiser. Rural 
an1 fil l libraries are still controlled by the (vld© 

Jias" ) HO-"© th^! runctions of the D.S.E.o* is not clear* 

fie ha'^ no specific functions to perform* Ihis dual system 
In one field appears to be unhealthy from the point of view 
progress of social •ducation.oetMii# 

Joamlttees * 

,"'ollcy and programmes tdiat are to be Implemented in the 
areas concerned will be discussed by the committees of the • 
different agencies of social eduoatlcai (wide ?«> ) 

idult oduoation council ha# state leveli district level and 
ta^uk level comiilttees* The#© committees are being formed 
and controlled Iqr the council* In addition to these there 
are innumerable imb*-committ»e8 to look after the other activi¬ 
ties of the council, (wide page from to ^3,^'5 

The Social Mnoatlon aeaalttee of Belgabs* 1* being eon- 
stituted and approved by %# Department of Sduoaticsi (vide page 
• *8 ) 




level, Divisional, Diatrlot and Bloote level 3oie- 
fulttees hive been for-aed as pei* the dlreetive of the Central 
Oovemmeat* (vide pa^os -l^c. 

?.v©n la Souths Kanava there were Olstrlot, 3 ity, village 
ievel loMaittees eonslating of official and non-offiolal raeffr- 
bars for pushing ahead the work of soaial ednoatlon, vhtoh a*'® 
were approved by the erstirtille Qovornfnent. (vide page i sy ) 

It is only the committees of adult eduaatlon oounoll that 
are not being approved by the Oovermaent, although Govern mental 
grant Is more than ss peremt* (vide Table ifo* /t ) 

57 p ercent t >f persons suggest th it the aovemaent should 
hive aaadeslc oontrol over the council as It Is providing a 
lumpsum grant* (vide appendix ^ 

Another Striking difference that is stoutly felt bet¬ 
ween i-ho Adult Eduoatton aounail and other agencies of the State 
is that the old name * Adult Eluoatlon» Is still being dragged 
on by the Couacll* Hajorlty of the opinion la la favour of new 
name* (vide appendix ) 

proia the point of view of uniforalty it may not look 
unfair If the council ohanged its old name to that of one irtilch 
Is currently used all over the country* 

Inspection* 

literacy cla**e« will be ci®4u«ted by all the soeial ed»- 
£n the Slate* ^ 


cation agencies 
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aommnlty isvelopmont ^Jlosk area these llteraey a3a»«es and 
ltbra?*i*i9 wil2 bo Inspeotedl by the social aduoation organisers 
(vide page <5^2o ) 

In South JCanara and Bojfibay Ksmatak region t^ose olasses 
are being inspected by the Inspectors of education depart?ruint. 

(vile p'igp ) 

In Jorirg the 0*S.E.O. or S,E.O«s will Inspect the class- 
es. (vile page ) 

In the .dult fducatlon Council's jurisdlettonj libraries 
and literacy classes are supervised by the Taluk Executive - 
Offioers. (vide page ) 

lh@ above explaratory opinion survey sad© in this connec¬ 
tion reveals thtt most people desire that the S«E#0* should bo 
the Inspecting officer by giving first rank to him in order of 
Importance- Elementary school Inspector stands next to 3*1*0* 
In order of Irq^ortance^ as the fitting person to inspect the 
literacy classes* (vide appendix > dhe above opinion 
indicates how essential it is to post only well-experienced 
Inspecting officials for Inspecting llteraoy classes* 

organisation * 

Literacy Hasses* 

These classes are generally meant for imparting literacy 

to the sdolt. nuKltM Minm> M-SO r-M »*• <’«• 

Duratloa of U»a»a«jr to to* Joyliiiatloo of Mtiat Bdnm- 

and in the Oemanni^ Development blooSt is 


tion 3ottncil> Goorg 
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of two steps, the first being pre-llteraay anl the second 

being llter-^oy course, of two-and-a-half jsonth duration each 
(vile page ) 

In the Honbey fCarnAtek region there are two types of 
courses* The length of the literacy course of the first 
test is four souths and that of the second test Is six months* 
(vide P- ) 

In the South Sahara, literacy course consisted of three 
years duration* First year was being devoted in mating the 
adults literate and the next two for mating them read news 
paper with understanding* (vide page 

As Indicated by the present opinion survey 43 paroent 
of people wish to have one year course for literacy class and 
42 per^e^ of them have chosen 6 months as suitable (vide 
append lx £‘^9) 

Duration of the course of literacy classes in South TCana* 
ra seems to be out of date. Duration of the course followed 
In Adult education council and in the comnunlty development 

area is not dissatisfying. But the length of the course that 

/ 

is being practised in the Bombay Kiarnatak region appears to be 
standard one psychologically* 

lytbrary . 

« 

A good and accessible library is vital to any scheme of 
adult education. Adult education cannot be regarded as serv¬ 
ing Its purposes If It does not lead folk to Individual late- 




iat®n»atwal effort, (vld® page cj 2 , ) 


Tn llbx'ariee aPe tha aetlT® agents of a<3uXt 

eluo^tlon* tlpenlallsts wlH be Xn. sharge of illbraipies* 

Oronp discussions will be sponsored both by the Cf<wfi*» 
ti-al md county Itbrsrles, Visual «atej?ials lihe pictures, 
fills, filiattrlp* are ade asatlable In the libraries*<vide 
pages free v to 1 ) 

Libraries in the adult education councils area.will be 
suppllad with boxes and boolcs, news papers and ^gasines by 
the council* iiural libraries organise literacy clasaes, * 
reading clubs iul stage foltc dramas and celebrate national 
festivals* (vide page^^. ^^> 7 ) Librarians in the con* 
runlty developnent area are also organised In the sate way* 
(vide page ) 

Libraries In loorg are aanaged by teachers or sone lo* 
cal persons* They are provided with radio sets, news papers, 
and sports materials* Talks m health, aducation, Harltea* 
thaSf Bharatatuchaaas, folk song, filn shows, dranes, follow¬ 
up courses are sp^sorod by the libraries* Ptla library is 
also developed along with rural libraries* (vide page ) 

la Boatbay^ lEamatalc reading rocas are supplied with aa- 
terlals prc^uced by ^e cowaittae* IBieae are organised by 
the Assistant Dsputy itospedors of Schools* (vide page <143 I 

A good najority cf the perils hm ooasUered by giving 
t prefereatial rank la ^ present opinion that sa 




edtioat«d 'Mmbep of a village ee thts best aultea person for 
the post of a librarian in a village. Then the village - 
school atest^r hat tooured aeoond preferential raaic as the - 
next beat aan for the village library. (vide appendi* /= 

The aotlvltlee of the llbnucles In different parts of 
the '^tate rereal the laoh of tmlfornity In the prograai'^es. 
appointing tohool teaohers for all purposes nay not hold good* 
The oombittatlcm of fil» and rural library and the aotivltles 
s x>n8ared| as In aoorg Is q,uite appealing. As la iraerloai 
a speoiallst librarian seens to be proper for the rural 11* 
brarles* 

Publioatlon. 

The vork of adult eduoatlon oounoil In i^e field of 
publioatlon of suitable llt^ature, weekly news sheet and « 
Tonthly sagaslne is really oosmendable. (vide page > 

The efforts of the tjhiversity of Kysore In publishing 101 
titles for the benefit of eduoated people who could not have 
tmlverslty eduoatlckt is highly appreolablei (vide page xsa ) 
The >Camataic tJtalversity in this respeot is also following the 
example of the diversity of Mysore. 

The soolal Bdueatloa ooiaoittee of Belgaua has done good 
work In this direction by publishing required literature for 
the bMieflt of tteo**Xlteratei end soolel e^satloa imrkein. (vide 

page ^ »+3 ) 

If the pai^oatlen »nAert^«tt ^ all the aganei^i 
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the tiUJillty of literature -a^y not he up to the mark. There¬ 
fore this work way be safely entrusted to one of the agenoies 
vhloh ha# oonneotion with soolal education work* 

Vidyapeeth. 

the pohool mist go out to the oowiwinlty and the oownnt— 
nity mst oome into the school. with this laudable, purpose, 
^dult eduoatlon oounjll launched Vldyapeoth wovewent a de- 
aide uni four year# ago, with a view to give reorientation 
training to the youths of rural parts so as to wake them fit 
to Improve the eowirunity life in the villages, (vide page ) 
These youths will also be giv«n training In rural crafts and 
improved method of agriculture* In this respect the 7idya- 
peeths are closely following the Folk High schools of Denmark 
(vide pagfi(> - CSbapter III) 

Hural Youths between 1B-S5 owning a few acres of land 
and who are fullf literate will be admitted to the vldyapeeths* 
(vide page <^o ) 

Majority of persons who laswered ttie questlonoalre have 
decided that the youths of elementary standard should be con¬ 
sidered the minimum guallfloatlon for the entry into the Yidya- 
peeths* (vide appendix £>'') 

the Yldyapeeths are not giving training to the Youths 
in the art of taaohlag adults. Majority of persons have ujdield 
the need for lacludDSg im t&^ pragrawse the work of «f^leating 
Illiteracy In the lurrouadiag parts Yldyapeeths*Ivlde appen¬ 
dix ew ) 
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i^oath 

Tlitse olub« «r« being organleei nnder the ausploes of 
the lowaMinlty )e7ftlopiHMit blodk areei« These oluba will tun 
for about 8-12 days to orient the lives of the youths anA 
mfttte In thos a lowsailty spirit, (vide page ^s'c. ) 

30^ extenty the prograttses of the Vldyapeeths will be repeat¬ 
ed here. organising Youth Hubs will be helpful la oanallslng 
the energy of the youths In a proper way. Majority of persons 
In the present opinion survey have Indleated that these youth 
olubs should be utilieed for whipping up the worlc of social 
education. 

go’waunlty 3entree. 

These losuianlty Centres are being organised by the idult 
riucatlon lounolly and loAounlty Development Blochs. The pur¬ 
pose behind these Is quite la Icseplxigy but the progrannes of the 
library are being repeated here. This repltition of prograiwaes 
may becosHi boring to the partiolpante* Xt would always be better 
to avoid the overlapptog of wortc. 

Revival of rolh arts.^ 

The lounoll Is trying to revive the rural folk arts by- 
arranging folk art oonpetitlCBi and publlidtlng oolleotion of folk 
song 3 } folk plays etc* (vide page ) Yhls progranme of 
work of the oounoll is rssHy attractive and such as to bo laltat- 
ed by the other agsnoies of social odusaUcm in the State of - 


Mysore. 






naaier jawpa* 

Th« lowidll was organising stimnMir oamps by making us« of 
tii 0 atuiwita help during their suiimer vaoatlon for the adult 
eduoatlon worJc* (vide page ) ^ese eaiaps were orga¬ 

nised only for a few years# Ho doubt the purpose of the oasips 
is gooi that- the Inoonslstenay In oonduottog these camps may 
not deserve appreciation# 

yatensi<m Teaturee# 

Extension leetures are being arranged in the rural parte 
by the universities of Mysore# Most of the leotures are de¬ 
voted for science I literary and current problems* (vide p 
* • • • ) this le a oomsendable vorh as higher learning is 

moving towards the rural side. It would be very helpful to 
the social education tgenoles of the State if some leotures 
ar© arranged In explaining the iaportaaoe of literacy in the 
demaor'itlc set up and to evoke their interest In It* 

In the year 1967 the !Canaatefc university, conducted Bayata 
Slkshana Slblra for the benefit of farmers, 3nst to develop in 
them a sclentlflo outlook (vide p- experl- 

awitm of the university appears to be highly beneflolal If 
suoh Sikshana Slbtrae are conducted every year# 

s 

3tr«ml>tliui mir»CT. 

Itfals la aftothav onlvia faatnra of tha KaniatalE anlaarally* 
Twanty Xmaum ac«rt#toHW "* •*»* 




twentif vlMage, woordla* to a plannod tine . table. fflils 

exporliaant ia being triad in the dlstriet of North Xanara 

(vile p^ge^ 

Th^ a&ov« two new expeTlmnU show th*»t the Karaatak 
tfttlvaralty ia al4e*tpaoklng froa its ti^adltlonal ivory tower 
of lapirting highor learning only to tho upper olass of people 
for the benefit of vll'^agera which is a woIootjs deviation) 
enmiring briijht future for the viaiagere, 

iiourqee of inooae ^ 

Mult FiuoationJ^tom^eil. 

Literagy llaeai- Mult F4duoati0ii Council is getting granta 
from the Qovemment of Hfaorey aentral Gowemaent and OITRSCO 
and gontrlbutlona from the phllonthropM ottlaens and oontrl- 
butlons for the llbrarisa from the Panehayate or other bodies* 
Gome revenue ia al<«» realised from 7idyapgeths and from the 
membership ftes. (vide fable li } 

Halor grant le from the Oovernaent of hysore (vide fable 
No* /T ) Yet the Oovemisent ia not interfering in the aea-> 
damlo aotlvitlea of the oounoil* 

57 pereent of persons In the present opinion survey have 
strongly advogated that the QoveraSent should have aeademle 
oontrol over the eonaoil* 43 per^SSt have said that the Govern* 
aent should have finanstal osmtrol over the oouneil* (vide 
appendix ^ ) 

Xt ia desirahle the toveraaent should take neoessary 
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steps and see tn-tt the puhHo mQne 7 is spent usefully by con¬ 
stant vlgllanoe In the activities of the iScuncll) as indicated 
by the above survey. 

The other agencies llkaji Social Education ^nslttee^^ 
Belgauny Bouth iOinara» Ooorg aoaauilty Development Blocks and 
tfnlvcrsltles are financed exclusively by the Qovemaent.(vd4« 
tables ) 

Though ^e above agencies are fully financed bf the - 
Government, they are not controlled by one single department 
and are not unler one single authority* This method of being 
controlled by more than one department appears to be unsound 
from the point of view of conslstancy, policy making and ad¬ 
ministrative convenience* 

79 percent of people who participated in the present 
survey have expressed their flra cchvlctlon in conaoltdatlng 
the various social agencies Into one adnlnistratlve unit* S9 
per"^of«nt have declared that consolldatiOB ‘thould take place 
so as to make available the benefit of social education to - 
those parts that are deprived of this* 48 persons are In 
favour of consolidating these agencies into one unit for the 
administrative convenience only* 47 percent of people have 
expressed their view that the consolidation is to be effected 
just to reorient the concept of Adult uducaticm into Social 
Education, (vide appendix e fa ) 

It is worth oonsidering nov the opinion of Itoe teachers 
of literacy classes with regard ^ the ecnsolidation of agencies 
at this juncture* 
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80 peroent of teaohejfg hfive aonouarrod with the Idea of 
aoneolidatlotn^ as it paves the way for loalclng adult eduoation 
a ooBipalaory o&a. 66 perqent of thea are willing for this 
change of administration just to deisand more material in 
conduct in?? classes* (vide appendix 74 ) 

Expenditure , 

4 dult Education lounoil . 

Benuneratlon to teaohers is at 3/-* per adults* made 
literate in case of sales and 7ii« in the case of females* 

And each literacy class is provided with materials costing 

45/** The sane exn«aidtture that Is incurred hy the lounoll 
for llternoy classes will also be incurred by the eosmunity • 
development blooica for literacy centres, (vide p y 

Social Education lowtalttee* 

The above rate of renineration to the teachers and grant 
for eq,ulpment tuid salntenance grant differs from that of the 
council in the Bombay iCtriiatak* W* be sanctioned 

by the sailor Inspecting Officer for the purposes of equip* 
aent to the literacy classes. S». V- ai^ ’b. 8/- will be paid 
to the field worlcers. who conduct classes for each adult made 
literate In the first and second tests respectively. In addi* 
tlon to this is.sa/- will be paid as bonus to such teachers as 
Will make SO illiterates * lit«fate8» A silver medal will 
be awarded to a eertlfied teaeher who has sm B*^e 300 adults 
literates* (vide xe-- ) Osparteent of Bifecatton allots 
separate grant for recreational parpoeea also. 
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<>outh ?Can.ara * 

k uniform rat© of par 'aonth and an contingent 

allovano© of %• 4/- to oovikt the Incidental charges are flxad 
for trained teacher* of literacy aohoola* lls« 8/*. and 4/- 
Is sanctioned for non*tralnad teacher* (yide p~ ) 

ohaeryaticm* 

From the aboi;e the following probable conoluaions cay be 
derived^ 

Before 1938 teachers of literacy centres in the oomnninlty 
develop cent hloolt area were paid Ss# 30/- a month for a period 
of five montha at the rate of Ib* 3/- and % 3/- for a man and 
a woman respectively for making them literates* The Qovern- 
a nt 02 ^er of 1958 disallowed the above rate of remoneration 
to teachers in order to bring about uniformity In the rate of 
remuneratlmi In the adult education council area and In the 
oomawnlty development blocks* <vlde pv* Mh^ the 

Investigator was discussing with the D*S*F..O. of Joorg, he was 
told that this change In remoneinitlon has discouraged the * 
teachers to come forward In their literacy work* (vide Tabled 
, y . -i-yiy jhe rate of remoaeratlon that is being paid by 
the :30unoll appears to be too low In these hard days when 
prices are soaring high* rate of p^ment and additional 

award of prises to the lltsflracy woricers In Bombay garnatak la 
encouraging* The amwosit ^ist was being paid to the teachers 
of South lOwnara appears to be moderate If the length of the 
course Is reduced to 8 or 10 months duratlcwi* 
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|.ibrary « 

Rural and Pllti librariaa are organised and aalntain- 
ed by the depart neat of Eduoatlon« Every year» booKa will 
be supplied at the coat of the department (vide page * 2 ^^ ) 

The wpy of organising and vanaging is really encouraging* 

noolal Eduoaticm loMaalttae. 

The way In which the reading rooms are financed and 
organised In Bombay garnatalc appears to be satisf ^etory* 

Thfi Council . 

If the villagers ars prepared with a suitable bitid* 

Ing and with %• 30/-*, the cSouncll will start a library there 
by ontrlbutlng its quota of ib« 1 R}/»* Bven for Improving 
the libraryt the villagers have to oollect subsoriptiony 
then the louncil will contribute amount equal to the sub 9 « 

r 

orlptlon* (vide page ) this system appears to be 

disQouraglag whan oos^ared with other prevailing systema* 

The loonoil will be supplying weekly news sheet, folders 
eto., free of cost* ISils frse supply is gQod« 

iQgBBunltv Oevelopaaent Arsfe* 

Stooe 190S devtlopmsat blooks have be<ns following 
the foot ateps of the dsuncll la respect of library eapendi- 
ture* (vide p < 2^7 > thl** hUM copying of programmes 
of other l»stlt®tlo»« rrea If ^«y ere unsound may toll • 
upon the ladepsu^ait 11 »« thinWiai of eommualty development# 
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Publloatlon » 

Jo\moll« 

5,000 ooples of each of the llteraoy ohaPts, prlaera 
and paaders will ba dlatrtbutad aiBon^j tho llteraay aiaasas 
and rural llbrarlas* *rho antlPo oost of publication will be 
met rT'jm the* goTeni!»ent grant# (vid® p- -^ 3.7 ) fhls fr®o 

diatPlbutlon of *B*laku* a weekly news sheet and low pricing 
of hand boosts on varlod Interesting aubjeats is really an - 
unique feature of tha oounoll. Publication of boohs like 
*Jajaa Priya Valulki Hanayana^aad *!Tam' 9 a Hadina Bhirashar^aru’ 
at the 30St realised froa the ooatribution of philonthropio 
oiticens is another feat aohlered by the oounoll In their pub* 
lioaiion field. The rentmeratlon that la being paid now to 
the authors is satisfaotoryir (ride p- ) 

Oniverslties* 

la the field of publloation the two miTerslties of 
Mysore are turning out ytry good work. (vide Tables ) 

TTie non-p yaeat of peaRm«jrati«i to the authorls of hand books 
In tho Kamatak Tinivepilty may not encourage the intslleotual 
elite to oooperate la publishing the hand book# 

Bo ibay Karnatak. 

Publleation work done at the oost of the lomelttee 
fo? the benefit of aeo-l iterates and sooial edueation workers 
is aatlsfaotory though it is far behind in this work when 
Compared with other ageasies* (ride ^ ^3 ) 
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IX. 


PXNC»pOSOd SOhBttC 


of Social Kttaoationi iiai 






mmn - ly . 

Pfopo«>4 Saha— o f SoaUl RaaaatLm In twrtnr. . 
|ntroduatLon» 

0&3«rY9tloiis aiaila and ocHsoluslond drawn in th® preoad** 
ins 3h'Jkpb®i* viil t^row a fiood of in avoiding a ncv • 
®<sii 0 ise in orgaolffing i uolfom adsinlg'trati've and organisa¬ 
tional sat up and to whip up sooial oduoation work In the 
?3tate >f Mfsoro, In doing «o an attoapt lo 'nada to retain 
tha daalrabie feat^irea of aaoh of tha ayste<na and to xe!ii6dy 
the defeats thit hiira teen obsarvad, Th« uoifortt pattern 
suggested is htmoof hated fully on the ohieatlve flndines of 
the study« 

Noaenolature* 

Proa the vleif point of uniformity the term * social Kdu- 
eatlon» «af be utod by all the agencies engaged In the work of 
Imparting eduoati<»i to adults In the present state of Mysore» 
Instead of the different naiset that are nou 1® ut«* The sug¬ 
gested term is also in o^iformity vith its extended obiootiirea 

and taope« 

The iiistltatioas oonduot progrwtffios for a^lts are 

ilffwantiy Mmi to tUfftr*®* P«*» ®* V*>ro **»*• 

P«g«j;(^cr7.^3,<,) W iTOld soBfattoo and to rtfaet anlt; to 
ai»*r«ltr, It i» 4MtoaM» to eall all thoae toatltottoaa that 
oanduot procraaaa* for ainlMi "Soolal WueatloB Oaotraa*. 




Umlflnion of ahllArm, 


Jioneluitlon has alrea^ly been arrived at In th»^ prt^oeding 
jjhaptar with regard to the ad7sl$slon of Qhlldrt'n of oortaln. 
oategory to the adult eduoatlon olasa (vide page i. ) Denial 
of this benefit to ahlldren appears to be eduoatlonally unsotind 
Hence children who have pass^ school leaving age and who h*.ive 
lapsed into ilUteraoy *9ay be admitted to the adult .education 
class* 

Uag and Ob.1cotives. 

^ims and objectives of social education have been discussed 
in the last bub one lhapter of this thesis, (vide pages 
Th£s role of social educatlcac in India and foreign coimtrles hive 
also hem dealt with elaborately in the I and II Chapter* (vide 
page^ I- > 

the ala of adult education gK>ve«eiit in U*K*» U*r.*A* and 
Kussla» in the early days was to wage m a war on illiteracy, 
(vide page«^ 

Iho report of the United nations technical asalstame team 
suggests thit ♦social education workers should not fritter away 

1 

their efforts on many things bat concentrate on adult literacy". 

In view of the wider and changed oonoept of sk>aial eduea- 
tion, tho following may be suggested as the Importwat alms and 

ohjoctives* 

1. "The Hindu" editorial Hov^er l?th, 1M9* 



the adint miteratft to attain lltoracy « r id 
to hi?;h<'r standard of living* 

2) To better the efionomlo oondltlon* 

3) To infuse a sense of oitisenship* 

4) To prepare the adults for aotlve partialpatlon in 
democratic aonstitutlon* 

5) To enable the adults to understand national and in¬ 
ternational problems* 

6) providing knowledge and training that will lead to 
V3Catlortil success and efClolenoy* 

7} TO prepare them to endoy equal opportu cities in the 
aJ Ini^tratlon of the State* 

8) TO Improve their hygi«iia conditions* 

Q) To inspire in every Individual, a sense of respect 
and consider itlcat for all| irrespeotive of caste and creed* 

10) To develop a soimtific out look tm life* 

11) To promote soclsl cohesi<Ma* 

12) TO prepare them to keep pace with the technological 
progress* 

13) To develop in them thinking ability botii individually 
and CO>perativ«ly* 

14) To develop an attitude to spend leisui’c time usefully* 

15) To help in eapandiug their mental horiaona* 

16) » «r»ken In th* p«>9l* an •ppwUMa* of ^o algnl- 

floMnj* or th* aomtrr* “« *® •»«»«• th«» 

for participation In 

IT) TO give tralnlof la awirl^ the ^Utles of lewder 
ship in villages* 
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If*) InillanlRlng the adult twlgr-int* 

19) rtnoatlng for tho aoolal and poUtloal enanalpatlon. 

SO) TO aradioate proTlaolallan, to bring about emotional 
Integration and to davalop the apirlt of aatlonallam in the 
people. 

HaMioappqi people and r.ofllal 

Th.»? question of l!^>artlng soeial eduoetion to the men¬ 
tally and physically handloeppei people has been discussed 
previously, (vile page ) and the conclusion has been 

drawn. '»’hdse people may also be given social eiuaatlon. Hos-. 
pi tala, OrphanageS| ReioisAl homes, State ho»?a aiay be conv<mlent 
for the Social educators where they may keep these handicapped 
people well Informed of the changes occuring outside their cell 
and to give Instruction to them regarding their job after their 
recovery from sickness. Hence along with the starting of - 
homes for the various kinds handicapped adults suitable social 
education programmes also may be started* 

literacy Problen and Social gluoatlon iiL 

trhe importance of literacy has been discussed considerably 
with regard to Its place In the field of soolal education.(vide 
pag€t;s The tJhlfersal literacy is a burning problem 

in the country ml it is too big to find solution within a 
decade or twcuM 

As ihura^yun Kablr has eald "most of the Ills of Indian 
life could be traced to the eventration of pouer, prestige 
and knowledge la the Vds of grehps and individuals and their 
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I 


denial to th» njorlty of tu* pwpU". fmthor ha aaya, 
uiler tajoBc airoaaatanoaa, <ma of the i^oftant ranwlioa of 
indi®*# 113 s v«a that of mtirmAl lit«ra 07 *»^ In vim of 
th« faot a wlde-sproad aatfl aovaaent agalnat lllltowy has 
to b« s«rris>i on. following sngcsatlons matf he adopted 

to speed ttp the work la liquidating llllteraof. 

X* fioolal Bduoatlon Aot as an Integral part of Kle- 
lentarf Kduaatlcm ^ot haa got to he prosulgated by the legls» 
lature. 

!?• It id\all be obligatory on all eduoated people to help 
to spread adult edoeatioBi, <7tu<lMits teachers and all other 
el oated parsons should aotlwely partloipate In llteraoy oa«» 
palgns* 

3* In order to give i^etus to the noeeaent It should 
be a^de otn^lsory that perims before being mdnltted to rariems 
higher stages of eduoatlonal Institutions} should hare partl- 
oipated in llteraoy easg^elgns end should possess oertlfloates 
for hawing dons the abowe soslal vorh* 

4« only literate persons should he eaploysd by the « 
Oovemuent to nsnial serwloes* 

&• jp.1 llXlterats serwants should be sa^apel* 

led to beoome literate within a Halted period 9i time* 

9. All si^iloyera should he enjoined to e^loy 
literate persons. 

7. B^loyers efl^loylng 3@ or nere laheurers should mdee 

prqiyi^jii eii for then to Iwwions' lltefute niife In Hsdted peri ^ 

a* "IMlan Journnl of Adult Huiniti^*# Tolwes 3X1} February, 

vmt mo d« 
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of tl^. 

8. aovenimnt ihciM not rMogniw, after a period of 
S years, any oarlc other than the legible signature of a per- 
son as his lagsl aoknovladganonte* 

9m Maitentary aduoatloa i^ould h® sti'lotly anforaad 
froii this aoad®!slo 

10* mi'tai^aoy should b® doolared 111®gal* 

11* Land Tsvsnue to th® llt®3^ats fAnasrs aiay b® Icwsyod* 
12* Lltorat® labouPors should b® px‘o'not®dl« 

13* Institutions jllk® sohoolSf oolleges^ rsliglous pl*io®ay 
clubs, oooporatlve soolstlfts, youth organisations, '»illage - 
panohaj^ts. Taluk Boards and 51ty Honlslpalltles awst b® mad® 
to partiQl pate and oooporat® In the vork of literacy oas^algas. 

aJhQOls and _3oolal Bdueatlon* 

The role of schools In the field of social education ha® 
been dealt with considerably with reference to tr*<« and n«r>*A, 
and Denjoark Ijs l^e Chapter m Eemlnation* (wide page 
It Is feasible to utilise sohooXs for propagating the adult 
eduoatltm work as dcm* In iserica and 17«S*3»R« and U*1E» on the 
following lines, 

1} All the schools should conduct 'social education * 
centres* as a part of their work, 

2) Prowlstott should be cade to organise in the preialses, 
debates, dlscussloas, lectures, files and exhibitions, literacy 
classee etc* 

3) Pareats to be Insated to all the cultural functions of 


the school* 
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4) The teachers In the achcol laay be given iraorlenta* 
tion in social einoattcn work and inty be perisitted to do this* 

6) The Keidmaster of the school ^ull enlist the oo* 
operation of the village panohayat - village offiolals and 
influential persons of the village in social education work* 

6) A *aoviMnity teacher* who is a specialist in social 

«iuoation work my be appointed on the staff to devote himself 
specially to this aspect of work* 

7) Kach school to have a oonmunlty hall, eq,ulpped with 
the iiaterials like a good library• audlo«vlsual equipment, 
charts and posters* 

B) The aotlvltiea of the school slMuld be intelligently 
distributed throughout the year* 

It is also desirable to utilise the services of students 
when they are at leisure for the following prograisaes* 

!• To survey the nuaher of illiterates In the locality* 

2* starting hone classes for their illiterate parents 
and relatives, if any* 

3* To run night classes for adults* 

4, preparing materials like charts, maos and other teach* 
Ing aids for the use of adults* 

tmlversltles and Social, g ducatlon* 

part played by the OhiverslUes in nountries like TJ.sC*, 
tJ.S.Ji* has been details^ in the third Copter (pages ) 

The role of Xndiim unirersities in the field of adult eduoati^ 
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is also Jonsldoptd. u the light q£ the obsepvatloa aiade 
and the opinion survey oonduoted, the following items may bo , 

inofudod as prograara® for the ortPa-awral Depart nenta of our 
universities.* 

K3cteR8l(»> Leetures. 

1* ^tension Isotures should be oonduoted on a larger 
scale at least two ca*qps a sonth in the respective jurisdic* 
tions of the two universities. 

2. lecturers who participate in the camps may be given 
training In the art of oowsanlcatlng information to adult - 
population particularly to the adults of the rural parts. 

3. The •ub4ects like, 'Importance of Social Education 
In Democracy I 'Rights and responsibilities as oltlsens'f 
'Hols of comman man in the democratic aonstltution'| 'Voca¬ 
tional efficiency'• ' Improved agriculture', 'current problems ' 
of India*, 'Five year Plans', 'India's contribution to World 
peace', 'Pancha Shetl't may be given due importance along 

with the other subjects which hitve gained currency* 

4. only specialist lecturers may be selected to deliver 
l<^etur«s« 

5* there must be a provision for dance recital, music 
performance end to stage folk dramas, folk dances, to revive 
folk arts along with the lectures in the emtenslon camps. 

6* m additiiMa to extsuslon service cai^s, the universities 
may plan for the starting of rural libraries in hobll and taluk 
headeiuarters which may b«lp ^ rural people to mlch their 


knowledge# 
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7. V film library mjy be extern the eoepe and 

.ffcetlyenese of the w»l.,.uit,ble film, may be purohaeed and 
demonstrated aseordioe to a plan* 

tatorlal Aotivltlea . 

1. rxtra-aorql departnanti aay be opened in each of the 
tml*?er3ltie«. 

U, ^’xtra-’«iral claeaes to b© eatabllshod in the jurisdic¬ 
tion of eaah uniS'erslty, 

3* Hoth full tl'n© and part time tutors may be ea^loyedi 
for coniuctln’. the prograomesd 

1« proper ooordioation between the extra-mural area and 
other sooial education agenoies may be naintained* 

S, Th« extra-mural worteert should be or engaged in - 

awakeninn interest in sooial education laoveaent among the people* 

% 

6* Both vooeticmal and noii*»Yooational subjeots may be 
given due prefersnoe in the extra-aural olasees* 

7. Litsraoy any be lapsrted to the illiterate adults. 

8. Tbm research findings la the field of \dult F^^ucation 
may be disseminated among the workers of the various social 
ed‘«cation agencies, 

8* Oeve^opeonts in the different fields of human aotivl- 
tlf^s any be imparted through suitable leoture anl other pro- 
graeUMS* 

Tmlversltles as Research y»d fsgainlng 

1* under Uie researflfe dei^t«m«tf research work in solv¬ 
ing the problems of social eduoatls® «af be undertaken« 
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2 . Jlplona o.iur.e» tor poat-g»«au«tM In »oot«l eiu- 

action -tny be started, 

3* )lploma oourae for post-graduatas la library aaleaoe 
my b« openad* 

di* Suitable litaratura and other required aiaterlala aay 
be prepared for supplying tha aaaia to the rural Itbrartea and 
coimunlty oentrea. 

lorreapondenoe and Kvenim^ ^ouraea . 

Ju'.t as in 4aari(ia (vide page ) in the Indian tmi* 
veraitles, ^orrespondenoa and Kvenlng ooursea my be started 
In humanities just to provlda an opportunity for the olerks# 
faotsry workers, teachers ete* who oould not afford to got an 
aooession to the higher studies and to i?!iprove their efficiency 
in their jobs and even to qualify for Uniirerslty dlplonas or 
degrees* 

Or, srimaXl* nhion Minister for Biuoution has said that 

•the Evening Classes and Correspondanoo oouraes*, slight be 

introduced fros the cosing aoadesie year in ooXleges** He 

further said, that “it was likely that in Mss order to 

counteract the lowering of stafidards, the training period of 

3 

these courses wcmld be eatsnd^*** 

fmiveraltr studsats and Socia l BduosUea* 

AS already dlscassed earlier (ride page ^76 > social 
serrioe ssy be ssde c®>g(itlis>ry to the students of thiircrsity 
before iemting degree oe rtiftsstes* The following s^oae 
3. «Th« Hindu", nay sard I9«lt page S« 
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of social •duo^itlon sfivvloe adopted*- 

1) Duration of the soolal service oourse nay be six months. 

2) "students nay be given training in launohing soolal - 
education oanpalgns. 

3) They may be reaunsrated up to is, -go in the for® of 
stipends to cover their expenses. 

The services of students -aay be utilised for the follow¬ 
ing progranws.- 

a> r.tarting literacy classes. 

h) To deliver lectures to adults on subjects of their 
interest. 

o) preparation of cti;irt8^ ®apst graphs^ and other visual 
aids to be used In the literacy and foUov-up classes. 

finally > the progress achieved in this worh niay 'be check¬ 
ed by the Dhlversity professors of the Department of education 
or tho special evaluation officer of the gxtra-csaral Department 
of the Dhlvereity* 

In support of the above suggestions with regard to the 
role of the ualveriltieSt some opinions of educationists ar« 
inserted here. 

" It is a sad oo«a«itary cfe events that colleges and 
unlvereitles in this ccamtry have not so far paid any apprecia¬ 
ble attention to soelal educational activities* But this 
Isolation is net regu^M ^ W India and cast be broken as 
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early as possioie tMlvereities ahonU help social 

eduostloh saovereent"^ 

the Bateoutlre lomaiUee of the Indian Adult Kluoatloti 

Association, uhloh «et m 1st of May 1980 made a statement 

sailing <m the Tihlreraltles of India to establish departments 

of a lull eluoatloni "the Oommittee asked the miverslties of 

India to organise training for adult eduoatlon workers and 

other eduoittonil progranmes for adults and to eonduot researoh 

and studies in the problems of the field. It further askel 

the Tmiverslty grants aoaalsslon and the Ministry of eduoatlon 

to f InmnolalXy support suoh universities as were willing to 

& 

establish adult eduoatlon department"* 

Agenoles of aoalal Bduoatlon * 

AS pointed out earlier (page ^<= 1 ^ ) most of the agenoles 
of social mduoation In India are either Government agenoles or 
those that are sponsored by it* It nay be desirable to hnve 
the oooperaticei (as In iserloa and tJ*K*) of the voluntary 
agencies like rsliglons Institutionst cooperative sooletleSf 
clubs, youth orgwiisatlonsf Mualolpalltias, Taluk Boards and 
Village Panohayats in the Social Bdueatloa movement* 

Jurrloulum* 

The currlcalan that 1» being follosad at present in dl» 
ferrent parts of Mysore for Uteracy c lasses has already been 

4. »C*t* smdwanli "Sene thsagbts m Social Bducation«, pag« ^1* 
5* »ladian Journal of Adult idaaatlon"* Volw m - May 1»«3» 
pago 3* 
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«Xal»rat®a. (vl(t« page 3“i ) m view of the Inoreaalng 
Importattie of the uniformity In ourrloulam for the olasaes 
of adults I the syllabus given below for the three stages of 
llteraoy class may be followed* 

First 3tags Literacy Hass* (Duration 6 months) 

Reading a sli^le primer apoclally prepared for adults. 
Heading the head-lines of news papers and slople sentences 
writt^on clearly on the black board. 

To read and write one or two simple sentences, writing 
one's own nasw and one's village or town. 

irlthsetlc . 

To read I write and count figures up to 100. 

Second St^^e literacy class. (Durati<«i 6 aanths) 

To read a little bit difficult books. To read nswe 
papers with understanding, fo r<»d letters written by re¬ 
latives and friends and any simple story books, specially com¬ 
posed for the neo-llterates. 

writing * 

TO write letter#* #ppllc»tlons and fill In tdi© money 
order forme. 

“a**! .UBaUtlBM ImolTlng th. .rwattm 
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of additicma ftn:! iubftraotion eailtlplioqttloii tables. 



<Follov-«p Work) 


adults who have bcoow ful^Iedged literates nay be pro¬ 
vided with slaple books vrlttea ih a single style keeping In 
view of thalr needs and tastes la life. The books and jour¬ 
nals deallni.^; with the following subjects say be offered. 


1) Personal and soalal health 

2) tmderstandlnr of the loaawntty 

3) nights and responsibilities of altlaens 

4) Brining up ohildren 

5) problems of dally life 

6) yooatlonal topios 

7) International understanding 

8) Five Year Plans 

9) Improved aethoda of agrtoulture. 

10) Place of eleotlott In Bwoeraoy 

11) "Rfforts of mala to establi^ peace in the world. 

12) 0*?I*O* and World and the, like topics. 

\ 

Material . 

Though there are aany agenoles In the 3tat« to produce 

to. ...din* for to. m 4 

SIMS.*, ao prapw Mrmgowit toi tow mAt «. r«t *<> »«»»“• 
with »wllo-Ti*B.l ...Mtorto. Ult. to«»to» .r»ph«, »P»« 
KKlrt., fil... ril« 1“*“® ttotoHW 

.U«. Jti-nmnatM l»*r«.lng iWMto... *!.« *» «»«• 

utorlal* • *«•»• «* protoatlon .f 
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aids my be established. ATraagementa my also be laade 
to get films frea the Ministry of Information 'md sroad- 
easting anl other Jistrlbutors* Dlatrlat and Taluk libra¬ 
ries may be supplied vlth pro4sotorS| for the prajeotlon of 
f 11'59 in the xniral libraries and soalal edueatlon oentres. 

Eaoh village may be supplied with a radio-receiving set. 
Gramophones with seleotod records may also be supplied. 

For the production of suitable literature, the '^tate 
Government should encourage authors to write books with the 
following features. 

1» Simple sentence structure 
2. TiUbiect matter relating to every day life 
3« written in a convi^rsattonal and dramatic style 
4. Hubjject matter dealt In a backgromid of humour. 

Methods . 

Mach has been dlseussed with regard to methods in the 
5th and 8th chapters and the lnadeq,uaoy of the methods follow* 
ed at present In the library, literacy and coarntthity centres 
has also been considered. 

Literacy class^ 

In adiltion to black twards and chalk, pictures, mpsf 
charts, globe, models may be used almg with the verbal Ulus* 
tratlons like stories, dramatio episodes, anecdotes, profusely* 
Libraries and gen«i«Bmi ty ^entres* 

Lectures, discussions and forua sethods may he Includes 
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in orginl«lng tho library s€irylaaa and. oomisEtmlty projnots. 
Ald3 llkey filiaa, ftlai stripa^ lantern altdea radio, phono¬ 
graph mr ba supplied* Methods like, do®onstratloii and 
field trips way be adopted idille laparting knowledge to the 
people* 

Horal Hadlo !it>rUM* 

AS In Ai^rioa (vide page ) radio way be used 

as an eff*fctiv« tool* Hadlo listeners group may be orga¬ 
nised* After oarefully listening to the radio programme 
on eoolal eduoatlon* dlsousslon may be arranged* The oon- 
tents of the radio programme may reeacplalned to group 

*s 

by the leader* Xf any listener expressed his doubt with 
regard to the contents the leader should try to clear his 
doubt in a convlnelng way* 

Fila Bhov^ 

when f 11* show Is used as an integral part jof the 
teohnl^iue group should follow the discussion srathod* Ih 
the group discussion, the leader should encourage other 
menbers to participate actively* 

Training * 

The prevailing aethods In orgMilsing training course 
to si^ial education workers in the State has been dealt with 
fully and the inadequacy of t^ training period and the ey- 
llabus followed have been pointed cut* m addition, the 
need for iwproving tnnete <|Baltty of the training staff 
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haa alao been atraasad. (viAe P ) a# the role of 

trained peraonnel In the field of sootal eduoitlon is be- 
aoi»ing inoreaaingly in^iortant some auggestlons oonoernlng 
the training of teaohera and. librarlana are given below*- 

T?eaoher Training; . 

1* duration of the oonrse to be one loonth. 

2. only aootal edueatlon workers actively engaged in 
the field to be selected. 

3, Training course may be organised in various liraln- 

} 

ing Instltutlonsy devoted to the cause of Teacher education 
in general* Wh<m separate Training Camps are organised the 
services of professional eduoatlonlats nay be invariably used. 

1) The day e# to begin with comuonity prayer and to 
end with reoreation programmes at night. 

2) library and Shraaadan work to be prograssaed for 
the aomlng 

3) T eoturasy disoussions and demonatrations to be had 
in the afternoon. 

4) c«»wBunlty life to ba compulsory, all trainees to 
live aiai dine together* 

The Syllabus* It »ay consist of the following topios.- 

1. Democracy and ledian Constitution 

2. gsed and ia^^lenee nC .^tial education in dwao- 


cracy* 
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3* History of aoolal odooatloa -Bovement In lull a andl 
abroad, 

4* literacy and its laportanea In soolaX adnoatlon* 

5. Haoreational aotlrltles in eooial eduoatlum centres. 

6. Practice lessons and ^sits to educational Institu¬ 
tions or social education classes 

7* Prejparation of charts and teaching aids* 

8. 4dult psychology and principles of adult education* 

a) Row to teach adult in the class 

b) HOW to create an enrlronnent for learning 
0 ) How to begin an adult class 

d) ROW to mke ti^ohing interesting 

e) How to behave with adults 

9. The contents of the course for adult education class. 
10« organising other social educational aotlvlttea* 

library Trainlna^ course* 

f 

X. duration of the course to be 15 days 

2* Fully llteratsi^ sensitive persons to be selected. 

3. training to be given by dlploss holders In Llbraiy 
Science. 

The Syllabus for the xlbrsry Training na y consist of the fpllCE 
topics i 

1) Aim and scope of library novement 

2) History of llbiwupf movement in India 

3) xhowledge of ^awsilty orgsmlimtloa 





4) 441131 p»y;xhology 

5) Soleritifio prinolplea of la»g«ag» teaohlng 

6) The payahology of reading proaaas. 

7) 'Ociowledge of reading laateriala with warlanoa of 
readlm', dlffloulty 

8) Aoquaintanoe with the souroaa froai vhloh materials 
can bo obtainod» 

9) SJcill in exhibiting material and in the nse of 
audio^wisual aldSf Inoluding equlpm^t and operation 

10) nook aeleotion, imahering, oatalogning shelving and 
aids to teiohlng. 

11) Kxperlenoe In organising study olrole and Inltlat* 
ing group diaoussl^Mflis# 


AdMlniatratlon » 

The prevailing administrative system of aoolal eduoa- 
tion under the oontrol of a variety of agenoles in the state 
of Mysore has been enffioiently aonsidiHred aivl ooi^red with 
eaoh other with respeot to Us effectiveness* (vide page^ !*>«»>) 
AS a result of diseussicMi aadSf a oompariscoi drawnregard** 
ing their aotlvities «jd achievements, the investigator has 
been able to find a solution in evolving a tmifiai single 
administrative unit* This new solution has been amply sup** 
ported by the statlstioal data obtained from the explorative 
opinion survey made* (vide appendix e. sj ) tenth 

National Seminar on •C^ganisstioa and Administration of Social 
f;duaatism* ofustnoted by *Ii!^sn ! 5 daeatl®n Assooiattoa* 

has also ooms ts scmclu^lon of ereettag s single sdmlals*- 





unit for .oaui .ta»«tloa.« Th. ot.*. « 

Tue state Govemmant 

ard^^r in th® nmr 1030 t. - 

in favour of estai>3ishtng 

« 1 ioiirl viuoation Aaard ^;i * * <9 

i« Bo«M for UalBlrtratlv. oonvenlmqeT 

NCM in® prostomd aaho’wi of 

or «<l*ialit3Patlve and organisational 

i« a« foliowa*- ( <ikA.-vt nj ^ 

State r oV*>l « 

,o,ra of Soolrt gduMUoa njr b. oon«tltut.d with 
tha foidewing ai«a «nl objaetivai,. 


a> ■T-o pro^ta adult lltaraoy 

b> To aatnbilsh Xlbrarlaa and Reading Roobs 

all To undwtaka VMaarah vork in aoolal aduoation® 

d1 To pool tan books, paapliltts, niArs^sfeeats and period!- 

oals. 

•) To enaouraga and proaote folk-lore, popular arts and 

d^n^®s 

f) To establish and oondnot people *8 oolXeges 

g) To hold aeetlngs, gsalsnri snd O^erenoes 

h) TO raise and aeeept •ndowBiiiita for the furtheranoe 
of sooial eduoatlon 

i) To arrange leetures la the eabjeots of prootloal 
interest 

J) To projpagate kBosledg# through audio—visual aids* 


Ihn 3t*t« Bo«r4 ®f i**!*! W afi 
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1) The Minister for siuoitlcm. Ohalrawn 

2) The tjlreotor for Public Instruction and ex-offIclo 

director of aoolal education vlce-^hairoan 

3) TBie Deputy Minister for Planning and CromRunlty Develop¬ 
ment* 

4) The Secretary to Government» jfiducatltm Department* 

6) The 4dlltion«l Development :;oimilssloner* 

6) The Director of Social Welfare. 

7) The Dhalrman, Mysore State soolaX Welfare iidvlsory 

Moard* 

8) The Joint-Director of Public Instruction for Social 
Kduoatloti . • Secretary* 

9 - 13) Five representatives of voluntary organisationsy eorfc- 
ing In the field of social education. 

14 - 32) iflnteen representatives of the 19 Dtstrlots Oommittee 
of Social gducatlon* 

33 - 37) Five persons nominated by Government for services re- 
dered la the cause of soolal education of whom two shall he 
from among the membera of the Adult Bducatlwa Dounclly Mysore* 
38 - 39) one represwtatlve each nominated by the Vloe-3han- 
cellory Mysore university and 7lce-3hatt«ellor, Rarnatah ualvar¬ 
sity y Dhanrar* 

40 - 41) The two officers in charge of the prasaranga of the 
two tMlversitles* 

42 - 43) TWO lf*t,Ii«A*.ey One D«8»M*0» on* from All India Badloy 
Bangalore. 


'Hi*. 


Rxtm.* to th. iAsl« Hr***’* 


e 
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Term . 

The terra of the m^rd shall be for three years. 
wetinea * 

The fjosird to raeet twice a year and ’aore often if neces¬ 
sary* 

Ihiictton* 

1) To frame the politicoes of sooial education activities 
to be implemented in the State. 

2) TO review the reports from all llstricta in the ‘^tate. 

3) To allot and approve the budget for the state Social 
F4uoatlon aotlvitles* 

4) To nominate non-official oarabers of the Board to serve 
with the State public Service Tommlssion for the selection of 
Social Rducatlon staff* 

5) To formulate policies with respect to social education. 
FxeoutiVQ Board * 

The Executive Board shall be the administrative body of 
the state Board and shall take nacessary action to inpleraent 
the policy and decisions tahen by the Board* 

lompositlon * 

1) The Director of public Instruction Chairman 

2) The Joint iiractor for Social Education *# Secretary 
3> The Additional Development loawlssloner for ikaraennlty 

Development and !f*F*S* Blocks* 

4-8) Five representatives elected by the Board 
9 -11) Three persons nonlMited by soveriwoent frora aaiMig the 
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of the Boards 

of Joint Jlre otor of analai raunat<ftn- 

AS disauss«it «arll9r (vide page S-°l ) an educaticoi- 
Istf apeolallaad In social sduca'tloft should b© appolnbad as 
the Joint ^ireotor of Social Khioation. 

power anl yunetlona. 

The Joint Ufeotor of Social Education shalli 

1) hire ismsdlate oontrol over the )latrlot Social Edu* 
cation Qrganlaers and social education organisers, 

2) ha'Ve powers of supervision and inspection with regard 
to the work turned out by D*3*E«oe< end 3«B.os' 

3) sutnkit the periodical reports on the working of the 
soolal •duoatton in the State to the State Board of Social - 
Eduoatlon 

4) draw«up scheses for the promotion of polioy of the 
Board and place them before State Board for approval. 

District ‘Level# 

District Social Education QfflAfy * 

TPhere should be one d,S»e,o» duly <j|,uallfied and trained 
in aaoh District belcsdlling to the Department of SUlucation-* He 
may be a class II officer. He should be subordinate to the 
District Bducaticcial Officer. fhe S. :.0*s of the block area 
should be suboirdlaate to the D*S.K*0*» their respective - 
districts. District librarian «y assist the d.s.b.o. la 
plmsentlng the progrsSESOs of social edBcatl<M» la the District^ 
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gunotlonB, 

1) To assist the Bloik Development aoumlttee to plan 
prograwis of loalal education in the block area. 

9) To be responsible for the training of different types 
of workers In the field of aoeial eduoatlon. 

3) To supervise, guide and control the S. ..0*s and 
Hukhyasavikas of the block and to be responsible for Inte* 
gratln/ social education programnes in the block and non- 
block areas of the District. 

4) TO organise adult education night schools, voca¬ 
tional anl ncKn-vocational courses, wherever necessary. 

5) To oonvene skmthly meetings of the 3«g.0's and other 
SQoial education workers* 

District nodal Bducation Committee . 

There is to be a District Social gduoatioa aommlttee to 
help the D.3.K.D* in iapleiwnting the scheme* The Donmittee 
nay be losgjosed of representatives of taluk boards, local bodies 

t 

voluntary organisations* Ths D*S* ^.0* should he the ex- 
off lelo Seoretary* The oomalttee should plan social educa¬ 
tion programmes, keep watch over li^lMwntatlop and review the 
progress fro* tiae tet to time* 

Taluk tevel* 

Insoeotor of Sohooli* 


n. lB»p.«t9r» of sowel. OlwaM »• to oh«g. of MOtol 
oilnotUM to lO. JorlrtlatloB, Eo to to So a.ototol Sy . - 
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social caucation worker of village level worker grade. Ins- 
poot:)r of fi^hools should be given training in social educa¬ 
tion work. His administrative and supervision work may be 
reduced so that he might attend to social education work, 

ffunctlons » 

1) To organise adult education classesj cotnoiunity cen¬ 
tres wl libraries 

2) "0 supply the necessary iiaterials for these 

3) To supervise adult education classes and libraries 

4) To submit the progress report to the 

5) To be responsible for social education programmes 
In his area to the D,3«B«0* 

6> To arrange guest lectures In library and community 
centres. 

7) To cooperate with S.S*0*»s and village level work¬ 
ers In the work of social educatlcm* 

8) To attend the meetings of Blocks pertaining to social 
education prograanea. 

8) To take the cooperation of the revenue officials - 
Village panchayats In accelerating the literacy work. 

Taluk aoolal f;duoatlon Ctoipiltleej. 

There may be a Taluk level Cfomalttee to help the Ins¬ 
pector of schools la speeding up literacy work and other sodsl 
education prograsCTas* The committee ibsy be composed of re¬ 
presentatives of voltmtary organisations, taluk board and - 
Village panchayats^ The Inspector of Schools to be ^e e*- 




officio Secr«t?»ry of this aonualttoc anl to convene the laeet- 
ings at least twloe a year. 

miaee level. 
loaiamlty Teacher .. 

Klementapy ‘School In every village should be aeveloped 
ae co’V&unlty oentrea* Thei’e la to be a library* t,lteraey 
olasa should becone the part ar^ paroel of schools* Tho*ooa-* 
*Tunity teacher* duly trains! in social education work laay be 
appointed as aeiaber of staff of the school. He la to attend 
either exclusively to social social education programisea or 
do It In addition to hla school work. 

PUnctlons . 

X) TO concentrate on intensive literacy drive la the 
village* 

2) To survey the nuuber of Illiterates In the village* 

3) To take up the responsibility of llteratlng the entire 
village with in five years* 

4) To organise separate adult classes for wotaen with the 
help of literate woven in the village* 

3) To start hone classes for woven If ia»ey do not att«ad 
the regular women classes* 

6) To elicit the cooperation of Tillage Panchayat^ CJo- 
operatlve Society and Touth orgaalsatloas of the village* 

7) TO prepare the neceseary tea<dting aide 

8) To be in charge of library 

9) To conduct various prograwaes under the auspices of 
the ooUEBunlty centre* 
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The vlllag® Panuhayat should be authorise 1 to constitute 
social aiuoatlon coiBalttee oonalstlng of village leaders to 
ioq)leignnt sooial education programmes* The committee should 
help the ^cotitTmlty teacheri in his work) enforce village 
adults to attend the literacy anl other activities of social 
education. 

organisation . 

I.lteraoy Haases . 

The duration of classes the age limit for admission - 
differ in different parts of tfysore State, (vide page^ 

In view of the proposed schen^i uniformity in the duration - 
types and admission rules may be adopted. The folXotrlng sug* 
gestlons are made in this connection. 

1) Ouration of the X and IX stage literacy classes to 
be five months each. 

2) Pollov^up work like books» news paper, periodicals 
may be given to those who have passed IX stage llteraoy class 
which forms III Stage literaoy class. 

3) Pupils ranging from 12-50 may be admitted. This limit 
however may be relamed as per local situations. 

4) local literate people or teachers who are trained in 
sooial education work may be appointed. 

Library. 

The defeets of the library organisation has already been 
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polutai out, (vide page j 

should bo reorganised, or, Srl«aXt| onion Minister for Tidu- 
ostlosii while InauguratlnK the Kerala Bdee Library ;ionferende 
at fagore Magar, •Thlrureaia, has said that •libraries were - 
powerful iQStxusMiats for Imparting kncwledge to the people aad 
it was through libraries that the people could achieve progress 
In eduoatic® and culture* ® 

In view of the Increasing role of library in the social 
education Movement special attention Is to be given for the 
work of its reorganisation. The following scheme has been 
evolved for the organisation of a system of libraries as part 
of soolal eduoatlon programBie. 

1. State Llbraryt 

£t Is desirable that the State library should be housed 
In the state Beadquerters attached to the office of the Director 
of Public Instruotlcm. A trained personnel In library science 
of the status of a District aduoational offiber may be appointed 
as the ihlef Librarian. 

The Ttate Library may serve as a copyright library. Its 
responsibility is to purchase books and reiser technical library 

MiTioM, mob u i«t«logulBg •»«. for th, .boU 

.TM. It MT ,1»0 ttt. th, rMpfflwtblllty of tratala* domouiA 
for it* library work la tko stat*. *11 «» Blrtrlot, lalwk a.1 
Vllla«o Ubrtrloi rtioiiM ba tka brakohai of tbo Stato library. 


8* Dr. 


srlmslii llndif*, Msy 
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Taluk and district libraries to b® suparvised by the *3tate 
librarian. It Is desirable thit the state Librarian should 
issue administrative instruotions for the effioient discharge 
of their responsibilities. . He must be directly resjtonsible 
to th® Joint Director for Bocial 'tluoatton. 

Dlstrlat Library . 

^very district headtiuator should have a library as a 
branch ©f ^tate library attachad to the )»S.0»9 office- K 
trained personnel in library science 'flay be appointed as a 
district librarian* Hi* main duty Is to supply books to taluk 
libraries and to give training to the people who are In charge 
of village libraries- the librarian^ should supervise the 
taluk libraries and to make a report with regard to the pro¬ 
gress and activities of taluk libraries- 

Taluk libraries may be placed in charge of Inspector of 
Schools who is also in charge of social education In his area* 
ilong with the supervision of schools and literacy clas8ea» the 
Inspector Is to inspect the working of the village library also* 

Village Library- 

Vlllage library should be attached to the llsrnentary - 
School In a village and be in charge of of »loamualty Teacher* 

Mulpment m Ubrarg* 

Ubrartes should have a Sadlo, Flla Pro4««^e»t Qranw^iion* 


i 
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and record, and a ^bli, 

per the need, and tntereata of the locality. ilbrarlea ihonld 
have auah books as are to be followed easily by the different 
grades of readers. Dally, weekly, Quarterly and wio«ily news 
papers and mgaslnes nay bo supplied as per needs of tbe people- 

personnel si 

TVery p6i*aon.n«l who la in ohaFjge of library should ha 7 e 
undergone so?«e sort of library training. The state and the 
.ilstrlot librarians should hwe obtained dlplo’va oertlfloate 
In library solenoe. 

Aotivitles, 

1) Issuing and Collecting booics 

2) ?lliB foruns followed by group disousalon 

3) Debates and discussions on local, national or world 
affairs nay be arranged 

4) Badlo listening groups nay be organised 

5} The librarian taay serve as a bind of olearing house 
of Information (as in Amerloa) to advise people where they ean 
obtain shilled help in agricultural problems, health problems, 
vocational guidance and the like. 

6) Story hours for children nay be arranged 

7) libraries should encourage reading groups and take 
advantage of the services of volunte^ps who are willing to read 
aloud to Illiterates. 

5) Chtest lectores on interesting topics may be arrangeil. 

9) national festivals ha be celebrated. 
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Publloatlcai* 

Though the puhlioation work «ndi«rtalcea by- various agencies 
of aaoial eduoatlan is satisfactory it is worth ooasUering the 
need for ooordinatla^» their work such as to ensure adequate and 
suitable supply of reading aaterlals for the different levels 
of adult readers* 

Vldyapeeths, 

Vldyapeeths in (old) Mysore are engaged in giving train¬ 
ing to the rural youths* In view of the expanding role of 
Tllyapeeths in soolal education Tiove-aeat, the following objec¬ 
tives are suggested by the fi itBlnar m Janatha Colleges sponsor¬ 
ed by the Ministry of Bdu3ation» Oovern’TOnt of India# held - 
under the auspices of the Mysore tate Adult Blucation Council 
at My sores 

1) ProttOting denDcratio way of thinking and developing 
desooratie habits 

2) Inculcating in then qualities of courage and leader¬ 
ship for organising social welfare activities 

3) Instilling into ^en a sense of national unity and 
international understanding which aay keep then above petty 
factions and rivalries that are ras^ant in rural sides. 

4) Providing an intelleohial leaven in their winds so 
that they nay acquire knowledge and be a source of inspiration 
to the ignorant and illiterate 

t* ^Finding of the genluar m Janatha lolleges* - Spnsored 
by the Ministry of Triucatloni Oovernmeat of India, held 
at Mysore between 4*^-l®S6 to H—S—19®6» 
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5) Giving the anrale ani5 strangth for faoing pro- 
blomo of life eni for partlelpatlng eetively in th* inpie- 
mentation of national plane* 

6) Developing In then a bablt of solving probleaa through 
method* of mmixy, 

?) Fnabilng then to aoqnlra oore icaovledga and a oapa- 
oity for Intelligent adaptation to altuationa 

8) Initiating then Into teohniqnes of group 1*«. dis- 
ouaalon groupV) group projeots ato* 

9) Taking auoh other steps as nay help them to oounter- 
a\pt the feeling of helplessnoss on the part of the villagers 
and naklng then omisoloas of the role they have to play in - 
or eating a new aoalal order. 

The role of Vidyapeeth doe* net end only with the train¬ 
ing of Village yottths. It has also an tnportant rols to play 
in the village* situated around it* Hence the above objeottve* 
oim be enriched with the inclusion of the following* ^ 

1. sunning literacy classes a* well a* helping the - 
villagers or olher agencies to run such olasse* in villages in 
Older to wipe oat illiteracy* 

2m Iterowing open the reading rooa and library of the 
Vidyapeeth to the ooi«unlty and guiding the® in organising aed 

running unit librarie* In villages*^ 

S* irr*ngii« occasional leotures <m topic* of iatera*t 


and current affair** 
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4. OrKanil«ilng exhibitions of ednoatioml valns, 

5* Convening asstunbllss and arranging recitations from 
boo'<*^ Including epics, Bhajans, Klrtans etc. 

6. Inviting them to join debates and disonsslons 
7* organising special discussion forums for the villagers* 


^eoreatlonal * 

1) organising village festivals providing avenues and 
scope for expressions of local talents available In a village 
or group of villages 

2) Assisting village people in the celebration of Matlonal 
and loaal festlvali 

3) organising sports an! games ooapotltl<Mie 

4) blasemination of useful ideas through audio-visual 

aids such as fil«»t slides, puppets eto. 

5) Helping to establish open air theatres and to stage 

drams a»i variety shows* 


aooial Welfare 47tiyll4aLB.* 

1, isgjrove^nt of Village sanitation and lommanlcatlon 

with the oooperation of villages 

2* Giving help in times of epidemics and similar emergen. 

cies 

3. awnwllta* tb- to «ttl. thiOr potty dlopotoo «i«- 

selves* 

4. tfwoiiw »*»*>••* «" 

wasteful habits 

St 


1. aootootiM n4w-» 
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Hortioulture eto. for the benefit of the people 

6* Working with village people in ttmea of harvest* 

eer«onneI* 

the permanent staff of a Vldy'speeth may toe kept as small 
as possible. The following fnll-staff my he ©alloyed* 

1) Prinoipai 

2) one Assistant tsaoher 

3) on© Honso-Kociper 

4) On© Matron and her assistant* 

the prlneipal*a and the teaohers^ wives -say take up the 
latter two ftmotlons wherever possible. 

Xn view of the great responsibility plaoed on the prln- 
olpal» the sal eat ion may be made with great oare* He should 
be a man with a very mature personality. When onoe the prln- 
oipal is seleoted he may be permitted to selest hi» staff. 

Sti^dents . 

Student a betwew the ages 20<-40 may be admitted to the 
Vtdpapeethsii They must be In possession of a fair degree of 
litorany* 

ifouth ennbs . 

organisation of youth OXubs is one of the main fuaetlons 
of sooial education la the Block area. The org^isati^ 
farmer olnbe and villnge laad^’S damps will also serve the saw» 
purpose. <vide pages ^>7 

yhe vigour^ enthaelasm of the ycmths may be properly' 
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ham«»3®4 for the bettopment of the village eoimanlty. They 
my be ^wde to live to hanaon/ and wopfc in oooperatlon for the 
w«lfar«' of th® entire village. They my he mdo to he In - 
touoh with the eotlvltlea of Village Panehayats and Talute Boards. 
Besponalbllltlea and rights towards their village and State and 
country nay be taught to thea to thev village leaders* oaaipe. 
panohayats and Taluk Boards laay fora a oonvlttee to look after 
the welfare of youths and to channelise their energy in proper 
ways. 

iQwaunlty Santres . 

Conwmity d'mtres are being organised by adult Kduoatlon 
lounollf Hyaore, and Developmnt block area. fh& programMB 
of loneaunlty Oantree are being repeated to the rural library and 
Touth organisations and literacy 0 €Bitr«a. (vide page^i s.4,r(k imj 
lare way be taken not to allow the prograasiies to be duplloated 
In the sane area. 

laEl£asQ&* 

loananlty Oentres nay be e<iuipped vltdi the accessories 
ll; e, furniture, library, Musical tastruaents, filn proleotor 
gratsaidiime and records and teaching aids. 

*C!osnninlty Teacher* of a islenentary School say be 
to Charge of the activities of the aoamnity Centres. 

eCoisiRinlty Oenisfes are regarded as the awst iMyportwat 

laitnuMBt <a «»«• 1* thV.«~ *• 

fo«t« wMmitr ■“* wlrlt M«» *h« 
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villagers'*, Henoe the following stiggestions may b® iwpl®- 
lawited to stake the prograia^^QS of loiaimmlty centres to b® felt 
by the vii:Jag«r#s 

1} The location of these centres should b® accessible 
and accommoditlve to all the villagers off varied castes* 

2) These oentres are to be attached either to the school 
or Panohayat Hall, 

3) villagers iiust be la the forefront in all the 
activities* The block officers are to be passive partlolpa* 
nts and observe the activities* However they nay endeavour 
to provide euitable envlroiment and guide then in their acti* 
vltles. 

4) Activities llKe literacy classesi sports» nuslc and 
dance« In door gaaes, bhajans» group discussions and nestings« 
reading roousy nay be arrange* The activities my be cm* 
trod around the needs of the comon people to create a comua-* 
nlty aentinent In ^eai. 


sources of Ihccuttg 


arant froa the Public funds of the State is the m3or 
source of InccMe to tl«i Adult gducatlon Council^ Hysore* The 
other agencies like Social Bducation Coanltteei for Kamatak 
Belgautt and Social Bducatim la the Block area are fully flnaiai* 
ced by the State 6overa®e»t* (vide page^ :^s■sr-^^^^y 


10 < 


It Is desirable that the State Oovemmnt should be ^e 

The Sixth “kvaiuatim Rmort** m working of 
DevelQpmnt end Bloc's*» P*B*o* Publication, Wee 

Delhi, June 1^63, page S6, 
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Chief soijroe to flnanoe the aotirltle^ of state Board of 
noalfi3 Eiuoatlon. 3ontPlb\itlons fPoni the philanthropic 
cltlaens ittay he raised and accepted. Loc’il bodies like 
the Village and Taluk Boards| ^nlolpalltiea fflay also eon" 
tribute * Voluntary Organisations be expected to 
fInanae up to 50 per cent of the total socpendlture Incurred 
on their prograuaes* 

•Expenditure » 

The rate of reeuneratlon that is being paid to the - 
teaohers of literacy olasaes has been discussed elaborately 
(tide page > For aohiering rapid progress in this 

directlcm} it is desirable to spend a l^rge percent of in- 
conMi orer superrision and remuneration of teachers as in 
TT*3*1* (ride page ) The encouragement given to 

personnel In this my will procure their vllXing and enthU" 
siastlo participation In the liquids iloa of illiteracy and 
the spread of literacy. 

i yono^uding RemarkL 

The organii^tiwial and administrative control of social 
«ducaU«m as recommsnded above no doubt is evolved with the 
firm conviction Idiat social education should be a direct • 

.MPOMittiUty of th* 8t«t. D.part’WBli of Publlo lurtruatio*. 

BMU. tM ooKoot.^ Mh«. oloMUr 111*. "l«i *«»• 

orgMll«tlOB«l Ml lld«lBl.tMtlTO WttOTB Of MuflotlOa Of - 

th. 1« gmml. B»t In »«»•« *«r» «“r. i. . Mrfc- 
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ffljirJced terilmoy to wtlootoe naa-offlolai ag®iclea to share 
aertjitn a ^m% of responslDllity of eduoatlon. as evtdene- 
©si in th® press ai^ publlo opinion there Is a eove In the 
Mysore ^\tate to entrust the organisetlon and ^aanngejaent of 
’^lementipy Bluoatloa to the nevly oonstltuted Taluk Boards* 

K 

If a reorgisiilsatlon vere to take plaoe, it is hut rea- 
aonahl#! to expeot that the work of organisation and ^lanage- 
lent of soolal eduoatlon Institutions is to be entrusted 
to thf* looal elunation authorIti as« imtll the neiriy oon** 

stitutei Taluk Boards eons forward to share the double res-^ 
ponslblllty of organising and nanaglng Momentary and Sooial 

Tv 

'^iuo'itlon the above reooneendatloiuwlll look sound and rea** 
son ^ble. When the Taluk Boards take up the work of orga¬ 
nising anl Managing rlenentary eduoation and with it those 
of sooial eduoatloa the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tim will retain the power to foraulate policy and to en¬ 
sure proper standaz^ throu^ Ite own systesi of supervision* 
Xt has also^*provlde leadership In the field through tooh- 
nical and flnanalal assistance to the Taluk Boards* In 
other words the externa of social eduoation will becoae - 
the iupiidlctlon of the State where as Us interna will re- 
asta with In the orbit of the looel education authority or 


Taluk Boards. 
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APP£AfOiX- B 


UNIVERSITY OF MYSORE- 


19,1 Vaexap|}li| B.Sg, (Honn), B.T., 
Sc. Edn. (Bristol) 
Htad uf Ihr IJfjjt. of jposf.flmduate Studies 
fund Uarmh in Edn. 


' Manasa Gangotrl ’ 
MYSORE-2 


Date' 


HirfMatJnm. 

QUESTIONNAIRE 

* 

• ' j ‘ ' 

I am enclosing herewith a Questionnaire prepaired hl^ Sri 
K. S, Sadashiviah, in connection with his Hesearoh 'worls:. I 
request you to "bestow your hind attention and thinking in the 
matter and answer the Questionnaire. 

The Questionnaire, after answering, may kindly be trans¬ 
mitted to the undersigned at your earliest convenience. 

I \ ' 

. Tms faithfully, 

Sdj- N. 8. Veeiappa ' 

Ht(d of th Deft of Poal^^ad^ 3Hdm 
and Etmfch in Edn. 




DEPT. OF K)ST-(iRAlMMTi srrt>{rs 
and RESEAR< H IX I UH AlION 


' Minau Gtniolrl' 
HYSOftl-1 




iS’irfMailiint, 


I urn amrUiPtitit} ifw.irrlj iii' S m s.»I I.! ?• s«i .:s »» M\»orr We arc 
facing # variirties wf jiralikni’i in uStr $4 !*" ■ s! 1. Inn At present 

various agaidcs arc nig^gcd in *’•.,4.1 i !.i, ,iu-,u the ma»c$, 

liaving diflVrt'tit rmiccpis, iuni:» .hoI Mhir*!nr», iu iiJffSfjai ji.uH *»t ihc Mysore 
Slate, Wiih a view to juiggcsl a 31 -organisaiional 

pattern luui t<» lidp iu orgaubnig thr nris, iri ; s., j,,i .Midj,, ,1 qucslion- 
nairc has br.iin devdojjrd. 

I rralisc the Qiur^liumjairr ni.iy wrein Irn/tin. 3n»Hr^er, rvnything indu* 
dec! is fell to he imjiumm, Ii Im-i ah.* U»n m.* un.irij th,»i it maybe 
clicckcd up quiic easily. 


I would a[>jirrnaie y*jui givji^ dir Quy-yi: ih^- '.»*«* ii»niidrrf'fi judge- 
incut and rtnurning the .luswcrril tmr ?,♦ Th*? Head of the Department of 
Educatlofii ' Manasa Gangocrl*. Mysore, .it .i:j nli!igr. 


Thau king you, 


'-‘■f »„ i, t»4i»bivi*b 

M.Ed« Studimt 



PARTICULARS 


(1^ .... 






.I""'.. 


(S) Qualirication. 

(a) General..... 

’ „ ....... 

(b] Professional.;. 

t ' 

. 

.——-- - 

.... 

. . 

mot ... 

J)eiiignatm<"v'j ... 

mt ... . 







QUESTrONJSf AIEB»1 

QUESTIONNAIRE JN CONNECTION UTTH THE STUDY 
OF SOCIAL EDUCATION IN MVSOKK 


I. Nomenolatnte: 

(I) Indicate the name \im would [ircfrr In eiic to llir fidlowinc Ivncsor 
educational ,.rnKrainim-.s l,„ adnl.s, by .win tinit n,™ a„,„.ig ,hc name. 

given below: ^ 

1. Adufts who ure illilnate.s. 

Adults wilt) are ueodiier.iles 

а. Ediicatinii of tin* aduHs who h.,tl lifde to no edurati.m in their 
schtnd day.-!. 

d. Liltieaiion of adults udm |i,ul Nonie rthu .jthni in tht ir st hoDk 

б. Educiillim i>r adults who h.ol -ood rdu* -Oiou in o hntds. 

(:i) Adult Edueaihill. ^Us Soej.d Ethn atims. (i | Funda¬ 
mental hdiUMtion, t'L lliuhej Eduraiioji. (e) Universal 
hUuealiun. 

I!™! "f T I 1‘. 111 .- iosiiliiiion Ihat 

Sable Emii.lc il..- iicms ynu feci 


I, Literacy rent it 
y. Adult Ediieaiiun Glass 
d. Social I'ltiuiMiuti) Centre 


4, Ctnniiuinity Centre 

5. Anv nther 


aiid^ iimst.mt t s are ehildien atlmiuetl to the literacy centres 

,,,, r i' ' fdltlreu may he admitted t Tick ofi the items 

you tecJ appropriate: 

1. In the absence of schonls li,, th,. , l,ildri-i. who have passed the 
school-going age. 

feadrrlitted"^^^^^" dismisseth if they arc not 

3. For those wlio had lapsed into illiteracy, 

‘^^mmt aflord to meet the expenditure of the 

6. Any other. 
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(4) Indicate by ticking off the field 
provide professional knowledge to 
tion : 


in which Social Education should 
the people in the following occupa- 


At 

Agriculture 

1. Selection of seeds 

2. Preparation & use of manure 

3. Ailments of animals 

4. Kitchen gardening 
6, Any other 


, , 

Some Industry 

1. Spinning & weaving 

2. Dyeing & methods of dairying 

3. Bee-keeping, poultry-keeping 

4. Basket, carpet Sl mat-making • 
6. Wood-carving,, paper-making ’ 
6. Any other 


11. Alms And Objectives; 

(1). Some of the objectives of Social Education are’given below. Rank 

t • 

them in order of preference: , , 

1. To make the people literates. ( ) 

2. To better the economic condition. ( ^ 

3, To improve the hygienic condition. ( ) 

4, To acquire sense of citizenship. ^ 

6, For active participation in democratic Govt. ( ) 

6, To understand National & International problems. ( ) 


7. To enable the people to do their jobs better. ( ) 

8. To take care of demogogues. ( ) 

9. To demand for equal opportunities in the public 

institutions. ..... , ( ) 

10. To check corruptions in the Govt. ^ . ( ) 

11. To foster democratic principles in the people. ( ) 

• ' I ' ‘ ' 

12. Any other. [ ) 


(2) Do you feel that physically and mentally handicapped people require 
social education ? . . ' . 


2. No. 




1. Yes, 


T'i.l 
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(3) If you feei there is a need for such proplr- whi« h of thr fnllnwtng irwii- 
tutions should lake the rrspoiisihilily ? PKhx a tick mark against the 
appropriate items: 

1. Hospitals Homes 

2. Orphanage 0- ‘’*hrr 

3. Remand Hotnes 

('!) From which of llic fallowing, the .dsns ol ht^ial Etiutation should 
emerge 1 Encircle the items you frcl appropiiate . 

1. National phihwphy, 

‘2. The parUrular inmmllate comliiion', xi tin- tadti idu.tl. 

3. The demticratir way of living. 

‘I, The iiarlteular rcijuireiturul xl eutnnonjits, 

fi. Any other, 

(^S) To wliich of tlie following aspec ts tlo you (ousider tdiat Social Educa’ 
tiuii programme can help ? Rank llicm In ordei of pieference i 


L To human inuter.siant}iitg, ( ) 

2. To establish peace in the wtnld. I ) 

8. To infuse unive rsal Imitherhood. { ) 

'1, To eradicate unioiicliabilify. 1, ) 

6, To implement Five-Year Plans. , i ) 

6. To self-rcalisati(Ho t ) 

7. To realise htnnaii cutnmoiiwealth. t ) 

8. Any other, - ( ) 


ni. Problem JIad Sool*X £dB«!»1^on; 

(1) Indicate in order of prelerence to which of the fuilowiug items of our 


life, literacyisgoing in help; 

1, A healthy life. ( ) 

2. Decent home. .. .’ ( ) 

3, Profitable work, , ( ) 

4. Useful leLsure time, ...» ( ) 

6. Participation in community life. 5 

6. Any other. _ ( ) 
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(2) Some causes for illiteracy are given below, Rank them in order of 


importance; , , 

1, Unbalanced distribution of population. ( ) 

2. Inadequate living conditions. , , . ( ) 

8. Lack of Social consciousness. . ( ) 

4. Feudal exploitation and land-lordism. ( ) 

6. Lack of compulsory provision for education. . ( ) 

6, Low social status and inadequate earning capacity " 

of people. ..... ( ) 

A 

7. Lack of desire on the part of the parent to send 

their children to school. — ( ) 

a. Any other. ( ) 


« 

(8) Do you suggest that social education can be made compulsory ? 

L Yes, 2, No. ' , . 

(4) If you say ‘ yes indicate ways of enforcing it, by encircling the 
items which you consider desirable: 

1. By making education universal free and compulsory. 

2. By declaring illiteracy illegal. 

3. By lowering land revenue to the literate farmers. 

4. By punishing the illiterates, 

6. By promoting literate labourers. 

6. Any other. 


(61 Which of the following institutions would you consider suitable to take 
up Social Ed Wtion work ? Tick off the items you cotsider suitable: 


1. Schools 

2. Temples 
9. Ghur|:^Jies 
4. Mosques 


6. Clubs' 7 . 

6, Go-operative Speieties 
' 7 .,, Youth, Organisations 
8. Anypter* . . 




a 


^6) Which of the followitis i>crsoiis arr nufed in tin Snriai Education work ? 
Rank them in order of prefrrcum 


1 , Local educated 
y. School tcaciiers 
' 3 * Social workers 
: 4 . VilhiKC-lcvcl worker* 
&. Local Ofllcials 
6. Factory owners 
Any other 


^ ) 

< ) 

< ) 

* ) 

* ) 


(7) ‘ Social Ivlucaiion must lirounr ,t lorj.! . i *!n- p* <,|dr ’ Which of 
the follovvin.it tneans will help to vi i* R.n.k tid-tn in cndcrof 


cfl'cctivnicss: 

1. All private rirjijaniy.iiitni'i*» til v*f!r tSd ii tjoiv h»i 

.social eelocatiun vvdik. . ) 

All .schools to heroine Smial Ldm n utn . t ‘ ) 

3.' SluiU*hl.s to .start liiei.u Y I omp.iiyn *!niioy: V .H diioto. ( ) 

'1. All religious ilislilntiiiiis to druali tin jt ?!Sia ^*'1 

Social KthuMiion. » 1 

6. Social Eduratiou \vcnk tu "nt ot >.Jc cusacp i', ■ sv i*a 

dcgrce-hoUlci.s. i, ) 

' 0. Any other. ^ ) 


XV. School* lad Soetkt £diuc*tioa; 

(1) Do you cousidrr that te^yl.ir MltMi.K *40 xu Mjttj.cn v^ith .Social Ktluca* 
Item moveituait ? 

k 

1. Yc.s* Nt . 

(B) If you .say ‘ yes in wliii h of the fuJlMwind ways ,si houls Coii help Social 
Education movement ? Hunk them in older of their efieeiivcncss : 


1 . To provide aecwinmodation for Social Etiutaiioit. ( - ) 

3 . To organise special j}rograinnie.s for adults. t ) 

3 . To permit the teacher to undertake Sen ia! 

Education work, , ) 

,A. By organising Rirciit Educatitm as'ioti.Hioii, , . -1 ) 

5 . ^y inviting parents to Si hou) cultural .ictlv Jties. t ) 

6 . deV'cldlpifig intimate contact with the iJommuiiiiy. C ^ 

7 . Any otli«r. - / , ( ) 
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(9) Same of the ways of enlisting the support of the students for Social 
Education are given below. Rank them in order of preference ; 

E To run evening classes for adults. ’ '■■ ■ C ) 

•i. To give lectures on interested subjects to people. ( ) 

3, To provide Social Education to the needy. ( ) 

4. To survey the number of illiterates before literacy 

campaign. ' V, . ( ) 

fi. Preparing reading materials and charts. ..... ( ) 

fi. To teach their illiterate parents. .... f 1 

7. Any other. , ... ( ) 

(^4j Is it desirable to make Social Education the legitimate work of public 
.schools ? 

1. Yes, 2. No. 


(fj) If it is desirable to entrust Social Education work to schools, which 
f»f the following should be their programmes ? Rank them in order of 
importance: 

1. To permit teachers to take up Social Education work.. ( ) 

'i. To run Social Education class along with the other 

classes. . ^ ^ 

8. To have restricted or selected programmes for adults. ( - ) 

4. To run night schools for adults, ^ , -- ( ) 

5. Any other. ^ ^ 


V. trnfvt*aUl« And Social Education: 

tn If universities arc to do work in the field of Social which 


( 2 ) 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 
6 . 


( 


( 

K 

c 


„r ihc following categories of adolte should they organise programme ? 
Rank them in order of their effectiveness: 

Illiterates and neo-literates. 

Fairly educated adults. 

Adult? with high school standard of education 

Adult? with University degrees. 

_ Any other. 

Which of the following responsibilities do yon consider the universities 

should shoulder J Rank them in order of mgen^ : 

1 Training of Social Sclncatiori instruct™, ,, 




V, 
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4. By assisting rural libraries by preparing suitable 

list of books* ( ) 

6, By i>rcparing suitable rucraturc. ... ( ) 

6, By organising scientific, industrial and cultural 

programmes. -I ) 

7, By providing rcscarrh fintUngjtim Miaiai Educalhut 

problems. I ) 

8, Any other. { ) 


(3) Is it desirable to introduce compubon .Sot i;tl .Service In tnt* to the 
University students before issuing drgrer \ ertifu .itt' 7 

1. Yea, 2. No. 

(4) What should be the duration of their Suci.d ^ervi* e work '/ 

1, Six months, 3. Oneye.u. .'t. "Duf e yc.n -.. 

(6) Is there a need for giving financial assistanre to them ’/ if how much '( 

1. Rs. 10/-, 2 . Rs. Ifj , a. Rs. 20/. 

(B) Indicate which of the following a.«pet'ts ijf Siaial Ediu.atiun t an be 
enlrasted to sludcut.s under obligattii) Smial .Scivirc st hcnir, 

1, Preparation of .social odtu'ulion literalurr. 

Publicatitin of bulletins. 

3. Starting literacy campaigns. 

4. To give lectures on inierc'iting subjects to adults. 

6, Any other. 

(7) Is there any need for as.icssing the work of the student ? 

1. Ye.s, 1. No. 

(8) If so, who should do it ? 

1. University Professor 4. School Inspector 

2. Principal 5. A nt>n*officia! body 

3- Sponsor 6, Any other 


VI. Iiitoxacy Propaganda: 

(1) Which of the following are the difficuUk.s in the way of social educa¬ 


tion work ? Rank them in order of their preference: 

1. Difficulty in getting suitable teachers. ( ) 

2, Unwillingness on the part of the teachers, ' . ( ) 
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3. Over-work problem in schools. ' ^ j 

4. Unskilled nature of the persons. - ^ ^ 

6. Any other. ■ ^ ^ 

• . ' ’ r ' 

(2) Which of the following suggestions are helpful to get suSicient number 
of workers for social education? Rank them in order of their 
usefulness: 


1. To pay handsome salary. ' . ^ ^ 

2. To take into account of their work and efBciency. ( ) 

3. Recognising their services either by state or private 

agencies. , . ^ ) 

4. Any other. , 


VIX. Social Education Indoctilnation : 


(1) Which of the following factors go to help political parties to exploit 
community for their ends ? Rank them in ordeir i 


1, Illiterate person in the,community ( ) 

2, Lack of social cohsciousness . ( ) 

3, Poor economic conditions of the people ( ) 

4, Lack of political education ; • ■ ( ) 

5, Any other 


(;2) Which of the following suggestions do you offer ,for the state to prevent 
indoctrination of the communi|ty by the political parties ? ,: 

1. All people to be educated. 

2. Schools to be started in all parts of the country, 

3. Extension lectures to be arranged. 

4. Politicians misguiding the people to be punished. 

6. Any other. l - ' * 

(9) Which of the legal provisions are necessary to prevent the party in 
power from exploiting the community through the abpy^^gency ? 

1. Social education to be controlled by the private agencies. 

2. Govt, should not interfere in the affairs of social education 

scheme.' , a' 

8. Non-official member belonging to a party should not be allowed 
to contest for the (place of chairnian in the election. 

, . - ' ' , J iii J ’d J - ' 

VIII. IdmlniBtntloA End OiganlBation: 


(1) Which of the following 
Encircle .the items you 


shall be thp'Statiii8’of Ad(Mn?Education Council ? 
feel desirable ;- < ' jvj.m "'4 '' 
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1, An independent non-official body. 

2. A non-official body with adequate eUle roiitnd. 

а. Adequate control by the Dircrlor of IHiblic Itntru*iion. 

4. AequaU; control by the Univrrsiiy, 

fi- Adcqvi.ite control by the Comm tin it y Pmjrti.s., 

б. Any other. 

(2) If it is to continue as an autonoinouji l«idy, what should be the nature 
of relation between the Government ainl the Adnil Kibir.itiun Crmncil? 
Put a check mark before each item >oi! consiiier jnnpri ; 

1. Prt)viflrnj» Iniiipsuni amount witlnajt auv toiiljoj, 

2. Providimr lumpsum grant with a« iulnuii t «>in!roi, 

.'3. Provitliiu* lumpsum grant with fjoan* ml mnuod. 

4. rrn\’iiling lutnpsutn giant with rc'.rrcalion of .irjuUing in an 
adniinistratiuii from the government. 
fj. Any other. 


(‘li 


If ilu* “ Aflull I'lducatiun Cliumrilis to In i,ikru o^rj tin-govern¬ 
ment, which of the following should he t.»ken itUo c oti^iduatioii t 

Rank them iu order of necessity i 

' » 


J. The Govcnuiient should respect the si.iius t{)io td the 
offichilfi that are, maittt.ttiied hv the <otiai tl. on the 
same cniiditinns that they were rmplovnl. . y 

2. The Adult Education Couiii il slumUl Inaomr a p.ol 
of the. Director of Public lustrui tion. - • t 

y. Ail the cmployce.s iiicludiiig the cmiuci) mu*4 be 

terminated, t 

4 . Eiiiployct'K sluudd be Riven huflictcni not tee and 

their servu'CN may be tcimiuaicii. S 

fi. They may be abMubctl in v.irhnis dcpatimrots ot 

Guverumeut, .... { 

6. Any other. .... ( 


) 

) 

) 

) 

1 

) 


IX, Library Service: 

(1) What mcasurc-s .shouKl be taken before starting a library in a village? 
Put a check mark bclore each item you consider proper : 

1. Popubitiuii, 

2. Percentage of literacy. 

3. Percentage of illUeracy. 
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4. Voluntary contribution by the villagers. 

6. Availability of place and personnel to run the library. 

6. Existence of a public school. 

7. Any other. 


(3) Which of the following members would you consider fit for the post of 
a librarian in a village? Rank them in order of preference: 

1 . The President of the Village Panchayet. .... ( ) 

2 . School Master. .... ^ ^ 

3. Villagedevel worker. .... ^ ^ 

4. The Panchyet clerk, .... ^ ^ 

6 . An educated member of the village. .... ( ) 

6 . Any other. .... ^ ^ 

(3) Which of the following qualifications do you consider essential for 
‘ Social Education ’ librarian in a vilage ? Rank them in order of 


preference; 

1 . An intensive training in the library service. ( ) 

y. Keeping himself above party politics. ( ) 

3. Gaining familiarity and acquaintance with the 

the people of the locality. ( ) 

4, Knowledge of the particular tastes and interests 

of every member of the village. -• ( ) 

6 . Any other. C ) 


t4j Which of the fallowing should be the functions of a village library ? 


Rank them in order of preference ; 

I. Issuing and collecting books. C ) 

3. Arranging lectures and debates. •■■■ ( ) 

3. Arranging cultural programmes. -■ ( ) 

4. Finding out the type of books that the people 

require. ^ ^ 

6 , Helping the villagers to read particular type 

of books in accordance with their interests ■ ( ) 

6 . Any other, "■ ^ ^ 


( 6 ) 


What is your opinion in equipping 
library in addition to books ? 

1, Film projectors 
3. Gramophones and records 


the following items in the village 


Yes, ' No. 
Yes, No. 




.1, R.idia jtifi rciHvinn iwi 

■I. JUKI 

5. Ai*v ijth* I 


Vrs, 

Vns, 


Nd. 

No, 


(fij U'li.u -.lutul'l hr iUv (|!Mlifr> .ififfjir Kfjitr,il hhi,ui,in? Tick offtli 

ilf'tii!? vou Ifici devil .ihlri , 

T 

I 

1. A i^ractOFilr wiiJi dipiniii-v in Itht.uv' vririii*»% .. . 

’J. A itMii-j'r.iduatr with tii}iif>m.« in ^ ! 

iiln.ilc privnn with ‘'‘jr.f rvj^mrnr.c iii hhi.ii^ 

d. Anyntluj, F 


titlerxcf Work. 


U1 




Wllii h f»f ftir rtviuivvirti; WNnitld vnij itiit.iHr (ll (In- litniicv 

vvnrk in fhe vHl.i5»f*s1 H.mk fhrm m »»s.!r» ..I j irfrrrn. r ; 


I. «Sh;iti»hliMi«, 
li. 

H, St hnnl M.islfr. 

"3. Villftmp ^liidrfjt. 

6. KcvTimrOnUiak 

fi. Vifl.ttjr^-lcvfl vk-rukcr, 

7. Any nthrr. 


Which Ilf tfiP tuIhivviiH; nr l-t. f<«f, ,nf- in niakr him 

*i Sm Ccsitful vvrvfkrf t R^nk Ihciii in nr»|ri *4 |<i(r(ri'riit r ; ' 


1« Jnlni^l'vr in a inJi lifri.it v wnik. «... ( 

y. K.ntiwlrili4r iij .uhilrs* ju'r.J’i’.'ijuf irtfrir'tls, .. I[ 

5. Klinwh'il^Jr nl' tr.n hinr .... ^ 

4, Ability lu I'.iin f.tiniliutiiy wiih viil.ujr ( 

6. Him soitiabit? iiaiiirf, .... ^ 

6. Emajilary fw.viiu.il umdiut. .... ( 

7, Any other, . 


) 

) 

) 

). 

) 

) 

) 


t3) What should be the Iuwtvi a 5 *e Itniii iut adini*(dsiii to the Sflult class? 
la) 13. lb) H, (.:) 16. ^^l) IT. lo 18. 0) 18. (g) 88., 

(1) Is tl)ere a ne^ for the upper aijc Ijiiiit J . 

. f Yes* , No, 
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(6) If to be a limit what should be the upper age limit ? 

(a) dO-35, (b) 40-18. (c) 60-86, (d) 60. 

(G) VV^liut shmihl be the duration of course for adults to become literate ? 

3 months. ^b^ fi months, one year. 

/ 

(7) Which is the appropriate time to hold literacy cla'ssess in Mysore ? 

(a) Between 9-10 a.m., (b) 1-2 p.m., (c) 4-6 p.m. 

(^81 What shouhl be the size of the class ? 

^^a) 60, (b) 30. ^c) 20, (d) 15, (e) 10. 

(95 How many days in a week should the adults meet in the class ? Place 
A lick mark against appropriate item; 

1. All tile days in a week 4. Five days a week 

2. Ail the days except Sunday 6. Any other 

8. Four clays a week 

j 

(lU) Whom ihj you consider to be the proper person to supervise the literacy 
classes ? Rank them in the order of importance ; 


1. 

Local person appointed as a supervisor. 

. 

c 

) 

2, 

Revenue Inspector. 


( 

) 

3. 

Elementary School Inspector. 

.... 

( 

) 

4. 

Elementary School Deputy Inspector. , 

.. 

( 


6. 

Village-level worker. 

N. , 

( 

) 

6 . 

Social Education Officer, 


( 


7. 

Any other. 

' V 

( 

) 


XI. CuYxicuItim; 

(1) What should be the nature of reading and writing matter to be used 
for the first stage literacy class ? Tick off the items you feel desirable : 

1, Reading primer and any simple book. 

2. Reading headlines of the newspaper clearly and accurately. 

3, Writing simple sentences. 

4. Writing one's own name. 

6. Writing a short letter. 

6. Any other. 






Wii in ynjj upiMii'si f»<’ Mir piJi^r.iminr iot Mir, srcond stage 
AHfilt Educ.uitni ? Ti* I fdl ili» iU x*>n !»t 1 MrMi.Mdr . 

L Sinipfr .'uiMauKMt <>>jjuisis:* njviM U**', 

'i, Wiilini! find utimMrr’* 

MuUijilit .iium i.M’irs * ■ -'i, ' /» fSiui I ^ 

>1. IdfM nf rr,|« liun>' J. 

6. Adding .mil suliHr.u niiiiiJnn|ii>s 

r*. Asiv oMirr. 


r'< 


VViiiiii *d thr ladlnwi-i^ jii 'i : 

fli" r lihnfrd fiduhn? i j. X '41 litr siraj. 


'■} ia!t 1 (if s.ii tlir rducation of 

*'U }' rj .!»- jj.Mlir 


!. I’rj .Slid i,i! iir.MMi 

4. Wni Miy fnnnr !i(r 
l'nilrj<.f;*irlim{ »«t (hr i.nuuam-is•. 

1. lii'ilith .iimI m >1 ■nj'.iiiihM- i 

I llJ.'rm 

5. ()m l;^o\vifl^ i< s 

M. X'nr.iMotuM Issjdi >. 


X. I>;«< 51 . iiMu.d tnidrtstandiiig 

li» ii 'Sir,, 

I'.'.'iJ tN'.i MiriU‘ 

,( Tis.f' -sjl' 

t t , N.m I.M J*| IIS' 

1«, ,\ i'♦ usssi !'<< 

I I Alt’' ''Mar I 


Xlt. I^aaattia Cei>l«gf«i or ITMfaptoibi: 


ll) .Siiinr fit llir iiljjniur*. .*tr s Uisn 

ill ffi'lrr 1(1'pJTJririi*. r . 

l< III tt'iilli Mir 111 *-! s n'tijf. j..} *, il!'i 

lr;ulv.rf»Uif>. 

’•i. *!"(» I^ivf* lliriii Sj .lit-EKi' iu i s i*? -, , . 

4. ft! lu.tki’ Mir ^Mnl^ J<.»f% .u .4 

lIlCfllitniH fd .rtiii nlrirr. 

4. To pnividr IniMni «-.* ; ..,iin3» i .'iMLirr ,tdtih>. 
ft. To tfll-ildr till* ,nlui‘s J . -...d*. 1 lii? s; jis; d 
liriiblrins. 

d. To makr. Mir vilKiwr .i.hili. !*i. Ilt\r iii b.minsiiy, 

7. Any other. 


H.iok tlicm 


l 

I 


) 


t 

t 

t 

i 

( 


) 

) 

) 

) 

) 


til 


VViiat should be thr iinalirn .iiimh i>l ,i ihiiuijj.d o! Vidyapeeths? 
Encii’clo the items you frrl (ic'‘»it.i}ilr ; 


1. Bachelor of Arts 4, 

li. Master of Arts 

3. Master in Education 3. 


An cxjirricnced Social worker of 
more than BO years of age 
Any other 
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m 


Witai shmjM be the 
the proper item: 


salary of a Principal of a Vidyapeeth ?. Underline 


1 . Rs. i 00 ,~. 


2. Rs. 200/-, 3. Rs. 300/-. 


(. 1 ) Whu-h of the follotving is the required qualification of an entrant to 
4 Vidyapeeth 1 

1. A literate 3. s.S.L.G. 

2. Of Ktcmcntary standard 4. P.U.G. 


1 ^ 6 ) The at^e range of a student should be ; ' 

15-40, (b) lB-40, , (c) 20-50. 

(fin Mainlrnaut e charge of a student during his course should be met: 

I. Hv the student himself 

Hy the Slate Govt. ' 

8 . liy the Sponsors of Vidyapeeths 
- 1 . By Village Panchayet 

5. Any {ither 

1 ^ 7 ) l>n vuu agree that Vidyapeeths are agencies to eradicate illiteracy 
iHircily in their respective areas? 

Yes, No, Un-decided. 

(Hj l),» vuu propose to establish a Vidyapeeth in every place ? 
ta) Hobly, (b) Taluq, . (c) District. 

^ 0 ) Which of ilic following agencies do you consider proper to start Vidya- 
prrths ? Tick off the items you feel desirable : 

4. Central Govt. 

6 . Private organisations 

6, ,pept. of Agriculture 

7 . AjUy other 

(lO) How should the Vidyapeeths be financed ? Put a check mark before 
each item, you feel proper: ' 

■' 'B. ' By the Voluntary Agencies 
6 . By the Village Panchayets 
d' 7. Ahy ether 


1 , By the State Govt. 

2 . By UNESCO 
a. By the Taltiq Boards 
4 . By the Central Govt. 


L Adult Education Couticil, 
Mysore 

2. Universities 

3. State Govt. 





Xm. Social eaacattca Itt4 Ccmmaiiitf rtojacM; 


It) Wlush tif the follmvins? items of'svtirk tht vnu Miusidri h.tiible for the 
CJiunmunity Dcvrbpmeiii Hlmk lu tjmlr'ji.ikr ? R.mk ihrm in order of 


prcfeieiice: 

1. To spread liteiacv in tiie nir.i! ►!»?'.**., ( ^ 

2, To start home indusli irs in the V ^ 

■t. 'I'o give training to the vin.ji*eis in thr iiiipii>vrd 

methnds nf agrienUtiie. l ) 

' 1 . 'Po infuse in the viilaunH ,i *<{ «jit/rn**liij». ) ) 

6. To irealc community .sentintt nt in fin 

villagers. i ) 

n. To revive the village euUm.i! ;n hv it’n .. , ) 

7, 'I'o .stai l reading ntfiins, \ ) 

«H. Any other, 4 1 


(ij you feel that Stadal Kdue.ttion prngi.nnnH- (,j the OfUinimnily 
ne\’eh)i)mt*nl Uhiek has faih'd to iiilliirnte tl.r mi d penple'f If set 
vvhieli of ilie. follnsviiig are the 1 ausrs ftn ii ? 


1. 


0 


а. 

4. 

б, 
fi. 

7. 

ti. 


9. 


10, 


u. 


Inadequate numlirr iT iiaiiuil peinumel in the Camununlty 
Development BUieks. 

Inadequate. Ineal kinnvleilge ou ihr pail nl the nllii iais of the 
Development Blnek. 

Tack of interest and iniii;Ui\e<»j> ilir pan >il fhe Siu ial Education 
Oflkcrs, Itailitig fmm uihau an as. 

Lack of folldw-up prugramme.s in the Clommuniiy Ckutre-s. 


Mure of udmtniHli alive liusiin ^s nji the part of tiu; onicials. 
Unnecessary iiilcrlerem-e of ilie n-veinie ollicers in the activities 
of the Community Centres. 

Undue emphasis on agriculture and liandicrafts. 

Undue importance given u» rccfeulioiuil activities. 

Inadequate equipment to undertake literacy work and to start 
libraries. 


Lack of supervision by the higher ofiicers. 
Any other. 
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(fj) What measure do you suggest to bring about better co-ordination 
between Community Development Block and other agencies of Social 
Education ? Place tick mark before each item you feel appropriate : 

1, To make use of the literature prepared by the Adult Education 
Council for running literacy class. 

i. To make use of the books published by the Adult Education 
Council and the University ptiblication section. 

To co-operate in organising meetings in rural areas for extension 
lectures of the University. 

-1. To depute the trained personnel to work in other agencies of 
Social Education. 

G. To exchange educational films and film-strips belonging to 
different agencies of Social Education. 

0. To bold seminars of the Social Education workers to discuss the 
problems of Social Education, 

7, Any other. 

(I) Is thiu'e any need for the consolidation of the various agencies of Social 
ICducation in different parUs of the Mysore State into one administrative 
uiiii. If so, which of the following purposes will serve ? 

1. F«u' udniinisitrative convenience. 

ti. To reorient the concept of Adult Education into Social Education. 

a. To make available the benefits of Social Education to all parts 
the Stale. 

4, To avoid overlapping and duplication of work and wastage of 
of money, 

fi. Any other. 

(6) Any other point or points not stated in the questionnaire, please state. 


Pfinied ut ; Usba Press, Mysore 




53jj?l/ad) 


a«tjo^, a.t>7!fh. (oso^j), fl-i3., 
iiaHffc, dtdajtfeaSfi*' 

risr e?pf 0 09300^tbofc)' «?*• 4)8(^_r^Mii^pa(ie6a«' 
eocr osiafp isi?j<” 


- Ji 

Q^o'tf.■■■■.I. 


3^ 25^ si ^ 

siTOi^a, 

SjOjS^^d ?SoUO^?orf TOOiSF^O 5>tJ^0e»ftflsrf ^5 #. ^H*". 

?jrfcJj dti^jcJ sa^ ^ ^s^si^oditi^ erfajae^ 

rfefloiifJa^wdAet^J'iii^ciija rf^csaa^o ;S;iaadFd «A)|,drtM^'t.cJBsiBS?ff3n tfjaetJj|,eS. 

enj^o?<clejo^d, di ddrt ^h SJsaiSsSd etfsSa, !S^ri,a d^hTiai^cSa. 


■ 


iba, 3isja^ 


(rf&j) ijia*. aw». aedsij 

jgtjr ts^f a asBsojjSSsoSs^ oip' sfls^s^-p^wojOSaifa*' jj^aew*' 
tiOtl' OI^U'F ViJ^ 




QUESTIONNAIRE-2 

(1) vuJTaip^^oJad, ifisUdj...... 

(2) n3,dj e^jjB cind. (3) esalr#... 

(4) cn)X»g^Qii^;|^o&g .. 

(^3) ^sj3^tAAO^g ^o2)i^d &|{C9 stdM ?... . 

(6) aicUrt^Gda t*Uj^ 4oji|^ « i^A <dji^ ? 

[1] 5 s$;£rd«oc{. [2] 2 rf^rrttfoEt. [,1] uotSi aaSraosf. 

(7) ^ €^rt^ii$r(di t>^d 
sredd Jotrt djdib j)S9 ^; 

[1] i.d)udaS ar^s(»%0« tSv^tndcSi^ dtsiitas. 

[2] •>o^s();i3f4Di> debitoSAtri 3Jdod)t». 

[2] tffS^ irs«J3ddcv dAetvt. 

[4] as^rfwisOd aT^^Jd^ 

[3] t>dd7adv' t.s2,i53irf/n«|c 

[6] sad. 

(ti) st^^dyda doda^d ifddAsSa ijfisu- (^sSAttsddd^ dS'isdai^dastdt ^ 

[1] Bf>6to, p] «|;j. 

(9) 'S^^tdd. dodi^d) ^aSarad di-didit antAijtS fiigdtrU'^n};;^^ ? dad,*Iotii iatod;^ 
rtcrt JiK^ (X) Jotrt rtjdjdj : 

[1] sordid 

[2] t^Etdd. 

[3] tfOolAddojigl W'j 

[4] tSi^oii^ IsOatad 

. p] )5»tr»^ ?^w»ds>s5cJ dx-Jiij,, 

pj i»{3 vCiadAd doiid^ dijiAO« dsM 

m .. 

(ID) ^si;^ d!rfiJ;|jd ddfJixbg tfsdmdsd tiUidU<fr(v34$ ? 

[1] LtJawdaj Rbafo, *Sa?q>j}3i4d;. 

[2] « Ojodi d5b;ejrttfdJ( «40da rf^rda^jSs, 

[3] tdodt3^i^ddpd. 

[4] aqficiTf s^d7;?aJi tfooda Utir. 

[5] 5raUo?*?«loii, rtaotSadJtW. ia*^o. 

[6] ladd. 

(11) 5d^ dabi^d i^a 3*dr<*oa4 vi\hsimr\4i aj»ij a^itedjjg a^tfo0d«m|,d T 

........(Aiod.1^, 
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( 12 ) 


(13) 


(14) 


(IS) 


(16) 

(17) 

( 1 «) 


(19) 


(30) 

(31) 


sioi)^ (y*) jo^rt rtidaia assyj: 


[1] [6] 

[2] daetM j-,^ 

[3] T^!S^a5^ort [Sj 

[4] tjJjaatSU fl^acrata^ pj . 

[5] eraUcfia 


rfafciT^d a?)doc5J5fa^^ 5JdJia5;S)c!^j tfi^dsS wrfsjjtfS Bda^tSe? 

[1] affcJa, [2] atj. 

« 

sJoiaj^d i^ea ;^drt4oja azqi^ipF/l-Sflrf^ ?{qSjsj^ aBirepsEjiFsah sS.e#c4?o3a si «3?W 
i?jstAia6?5ia ? , 

[1] »^cJa, [2] -au. 


aadid^ aa|,do^;iaao ? 

[1] sSrfFOrijs es^oCia>ad arioJaaocS aa^do?fi^, aSoiart^oci i?jaSrtjs^»sSa^cSd 

aajau«. 

[2] tS^^oCicj sl£ja;3^ri^^^ tfao^a taiaFT^a^gdd 

[3] sJouo^hc! siaaj^rt^^^ ^aD^a. ^^sia^cid 

[4] 332,ii3F^oirocicJoid 

[5] «aia. 

$>ia^;doda^6 ^dria?^ sIoUoQ^d ^^^^oEsadada^^tS; 7 
[1] j^da, [2] -so. ' 

9rfa^«iJ)^iS!^ossadtd^ edsdl^ ? i»Uaj sJo5^.. 

l^ida^t^ cda9;d aijSaaij 7 ' ' !' 

[1] wiiiSj^?rt^ rtoffsoiJa'dsrerladoiai. . 

[2] ?jd«l owria da^jsaSeasi^Ja^oUarf^i^'ji. ,1. . 

(3J aoda^d ut;)datJt^A?;^dd( !bc^]jQ%do^g^. -: 

[4] -a^a. , ,, 

V ^ - ••< f 

^ ^^i^rl«ocd ^oda;4^da Q^a^ idESodaoa oin^i ^^sioToaeo? 

[1] dodas^oj^ 3^^^ tfjsiiaiicja, aj^Js irtrfa^^'ito,3j(da. 

[2] Jdaass^ ipartrts^cj^ tiQ d^sJa^ida. 

[3] sdaaao^odri^ia^ udcia#jatf^doi siodartjSrt a6?*^cSa. 

[4] . , ^ -- -, 

^rfflartJ9 ajdoij rfodai^dji^ siraais cD 7 ^o^,.... 

jjsic^O tstddcl/^ uoQdarf tSjsfi^^ a^oda^ ^ft^tfriaasiSoda? 7 

[1] «w|,rfa, - [2] [3] - - 
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[1] ssif^f{<§ssi 

[2] ira,a;^V3iSt3Sjjjm TO^^aud ^jjasiiKi. 

(3j 

[4j ;«sip9;Snr3{{Ad 

[5| «3«b9*.j 3% pj!*5tfj 

[6] 11*5 . , 

(33) tSj«i!IfS«,dJsSj}3^ Sj&K »g,w5sSi, f't^S nAtiaj -.: 

^ [I] aPaa, [2] aji- 

(34) i|(aiacij( c^d f 

[I] d»acb Jsrt^a. [2] «adib iart^v (3« kad« jfadv'^ 

[4) t.ofa aadi, [^] daa&t ad*. 

(25) dsSa^d 2^t8*Suilo5«d&i tfiit S</s * njrt «3Raij3t( 

acifkiStda? 

[1] aPciJ. [3] «3K, PI JicjJkxiic^r 

(26) cJtjSi)|d a^»*SoJ:^i tjd'tfdad^ (StrardddSi sju*,'#;* ■*.'t: :; ;:.d.5 aRjsj 

rt'tftda? 

(1| rfil 1^ *o3;iaEl^slid^ adasatu 

[3] daa^d S|(» *d*4d di4* *'...l!wdit4d4 Ki2l3S.‘Wa!'»a. 

[3] i!d:^u4 

[4] ed^jj^d^o^ tra^ab aobi^a Bgra itasxdst ariawaf^s-* 

[5] 15*5__ 

(27) dsb^d *dfi4rtvrt ddd (dasu 

ada^tR’baa? 

(1] IbigBd doipsd^iadi^^ da 

[3] dcb^ortftidjddf 

p] datoiSj ao^^rdvfd^ Hd-^ s.3sditrifcai !^;jtdjsai4d. 

[4] sbdtfowdab wsobrj^ssirtidJ^ Udsa^tb. 

[5] dob^ort *a^ob «»ort gb^si 

[6] 15*6.. 

(28) -adJ^ cSj^d *ort4 nj^S s^i«ai5; 

[1] 

[2] 

[3] 



QUESTIONNAIRE - 3 

\ 


(1) 

(3) 

CS) 


uSrfda..... 

.... 

.. 




( 2 ) .. 

(4) .s5hS.-ag 


t®) sioijJljii ^drl^odiS fo J 

[1] ..!i^prt<>ocJ, [2] .^oritfdd, [3] .ea^ri'pocs. 

^ 7 ) oira»S WJiS ?*!ssqJ^rt rfoia^d i^ca ^drticdifj^ ;a 5 CiQB ? 

^ ;«Jjiii,;3oti) 'dodawodsjrifl'rt (y') io?ft rtsda^irfraa : 

[1] rfisli, s^;jeerae?f asp^^j 

[3] £>o®^ ds^aJaci^ 'd'SoJjexi 

[3] iuE$)d 

[4] rt^aJidjad^ trewaSdca dniiyi 

[5] “a^a... 

(8) dcdi^^ti Sajra idrtirttf adUidUart^ a^oiJarig ?idj^eif)!%oiis3e5fci ? 

[I] ^ [2] [3] [4] esi^&.Tfd. 

^f)) dcd:>^d &^ta ^dr1irl!il ^oSACti^d;!^ d«c&>T$ADaD i 

[J] ^^laiDod, [2] rfcribijjd SgfS ^wsd^Bod, [3] aSBdcriad Bod, 

) [4] ^WlicSodo i8*S3o&aocS, [5] daSi^d ^drtScaaori Erejp sSiSrfdBocJ, [6] ■a^d. 

I (10) d3Ja:^d Aj(c 9 2<driirt<^ wacdoFii'^^© wsdna^jiidj bSiS^ jdoa||0!J»® ^ridbJiicJS 

i ddJ5KiJ ^rt* ? 

^ [1] [2] -ajj, [3] "Bofi^aTsd. 

I 

’ (11) se^S dTiJdjd 5idrt»5dj aa^^Fodishd s^ddo asS^ aaiiSj? 

[IJ ad«<j WB, [2] diisdj wao, [3] ada'wao, [4] wJi waB. 

(12) doi3*ijd 4g« idrtioii ttqWjdtfdi, jnd^ddsirt'^ adodide r^a^s)4,oito^^ 58^?*e» 
aejtjadU, i^lAdU, E(J3dD, ^doad i^cqSd^acaodcttf wdtfdesdi^di^ «n)dcf^{ad 

aSe^odj "ai^iaad^dJ ? 

[1] dfsdJ, [2] agj. 


(13) daisJ^d aJ8«>drtAe&^oJi€ ©qrejdddAdd 4t ^dn?i aired adoilri^^d^ daB^a ddrdta 
-ai|jdsao 7 


[1] da^d ?S»?dt8cda aqrad- 

[3] da^ddji^ dijJ^ ^tSdwriadoi dredad Jda. 

[3] ^asa^^^dg wdfradeSoia 

[4] !a4’lo;!j^ojag ipatidd oa^. 

[3] tpasraxlda;^. ^ 

[6] dodaa&ri( c&ra^tsdrt*. 


[7] ?redFWd^i wdjaer^. 

[ 8 ] ^daaoiad adod, 

[9] qreaaF^-da% d^oacS?! 

(10] aadjs^^rtii^rt doioo^iid adoda. 

[11] “ ;' ' ; ‘ 

[13] ■8^6,...].. 


^ (14) dori*rHfc wdoBao. 
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AgPBBDlX 

1) Iffliii# ^ 

2) Town or TllXago 

3) Tu^lirtostioiia 

4) FAporionaa as a taaoher 

S> w-hiai was tha adupaWon olass atartad In your plaee? ,*• 

6) What WiS tha total atrangth of your olaaa ainoe - 

a) 5 yaart (b> 3 yaara (a) 3 yaara 

7> Why io adults attand adult aduoatlon olaaa? Tiolc off tha 
Itfusa you foal propar. 

a) To laam thraa R«a 

b) To apand lalaure Siours uaofhlly 

e) To mlngla with thalr friaads 

d> To iaproira thalr vordly knovladga 
•) By othacr^a oonpulalon 

f) w othar* 

5) tra all tha adults of your loeallty oaktng use of tha adult 

aduoatlon olaaaaat 

1) taa CS) Ho 

9) If ijot, vhot ara tha raaaont that ooaw In thalr way of attend- 
lug* put a tdiaok aarte hafora ^a Itan you faal oorraot* 

m> Ho lalmra 
h) Owing to 

o) Ho lutoraot in loamihl 
d) Bldovta htadiNinoo - 

o) Hot m0am ^ "' 

f) OirUsK to Old W 

g) Mr othof 
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10 > 


1> T#a 0 hliig of threo Ria 

2 ,) nisQU9al(Hi on looal probi®iaa 
3) Piln shonf 

« Ol«Ott»slon oa Imrovwl mthoda of «*rloultnro 

5) onaatlo t*l«nu *to. 

6) mr othor 


13.) What are the %rorklRg houra of ytmr oJaea? 
prow .•«•...«« fo ,..*. 0 ,.,.* 

ia> »/hat la the equipwent of your adult eduoattcm oluaa. 

TIoIe off the Iteae you hare 

1) CShair (6) Boolee and slatea 

2) Table ( 7 ) projeotora 

3> Blaaic-pBoard (8) Library 

4) 'iKpa aivl Oharta <9) Aisiy other 

5) taatente 

13) £a there a nooeasity for aeparate buliailng for the adult 

^duoation Olaaa? 

<1) Te* C») »a 

14 ) Oo you t«ke ^ jmplla out for eaceuraloa? 

(1) Tea (S) »o 

Id) HOW do you ooaawBioe leaatmf 

1) Frow general to ^le partl^Jilar |>roW.e» 

8> By dlaOttoaJliai 4ay*»to*4tf^,y^Wo«a 

3) By yattliii * foB ^aaatioa# lire* of the 

fpapila 

4) After 

«> w 
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16> mr« you got « lihfm ^ 

^ attaohed to the adult edueatlcui 

(1) ta» 

17 ) R« ■«, took, ^ 

Total nunbai’ 

m Vhit Iciada of tjooici do you ha^a la tha Itlsa-ary? 

1) 3oo*C 8 of oaeupatl<«ial lataraat 
??) fii-niJla and tataraatlag book* 

3) sookf apaolaliy i«ritt^ for nao^lltarataa 
4> w other 

1») HOW do you aalco uaa of thaaa books for tha baaaflt of adult#? 

1) I»*ulai booka to adulta 

3) Paadiaf tba iaportaat portioa# fr^ the books 

3) 50 ISO sak adults (aasd-litaratea) to note d<wn the 
lai>ortaat llaas 

Any otliay. 

20) now Many adalta hays you a»da litaratas so far? 

21) Xq your oplaloa hov la tha aurrlauliaa? 

CD Qood m Uit m Bad 

23) What should be the aatora of taut books for adulta. 

1) 3Jjg»la aautoBsa atrustora 
3) Fraqiuffit and large doaoi of huaoar 

3) To ba dranatlo in stylo 

4) io bs i» ssiiEy«i^t|oi^ stylo 

5) subjast*«att^ to bo fOlilNd to story day lifa 

#} guy othof 






(s) afo 


$8 

t3) HsT* rtw 

(I) Y«S 

24 } If #0 what wis the dtiratiiHi of training; 

Cl) 1 hr#« mthi ( 2 ) fwo nonf^s ( 3 ) aonth 
(4) Qna Wiilc ($) shTM days 

26 ) la th« {irtaaiit polioy of Adult Bduoatlon ciounolif Hjraore^ 
oondualTi! to tha prograas of adult aduoatlonif 

( 2 ) f«i (S) go ( 3 ) Ootihtful 

26 ) How *r« ftm going to bt benafited If the Qovemaent - 
takat the adalnlatratiou of adult aduoationt 

1 ) To do’iaisd aor« rawuaratloa 

2 ) TO got iwro aatiriols for adult eduoatioa olaoo 

3 ) fo dooaivl « building for adult oltso 

4 } To iatroduoo oonpdaorf adult oduontion 

6) othor 

27} Whit euggeatloua do jrou offor to attraot adulto to the 
oliii in largo axud^ori? 

1} To inoroiso tlKS roauuoratlon of toaohors 

2 ) to toaohoro for adult oduoatiou 

3 } Toa^iti to «oot tho pallia iSL %oir lolouro tl«» 

4 } f9 atmgo mroaticmal i^ograwoa 
0 ) f$ int»odi«»o oiMipulsory adult oduoatlou* 

#« 
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kmmn ^ b 

Quastjlonnflilri^ 

1 ) mm 

2) Oo<}^P^tlQn 

3) 4gtt 

•4) SinKl* OP anrrltd 

5) I sons 

6) Blnoe how long sre you attonllng adult eduoatlon olaas? 

ft) days ftonths years. 

7) Why did you 4oin this oouaey Tiolc ott the Itea you Xlice; 

1) To loam three E's 
ii) To spend ‘^e leisure hours 
ill) To develop ths art of reading 
If) To spend tlse with frl«ads 
v) \ny other 


8) Iniloat# yaw opinion ottont sinlt «iuo»tl«n olaos: 

a) KMoJlont <»> tteoO <*> 

d) Poof 

9) proa ohat t<n l«»™t »*>** 

educfttl^? 

a) A fplon* (I*) wwar AoiiBalntanoo 

d) poatoro (•) * “■*»" 

10) oo yon think Uiat tho Oownnlty wiuM ho Iwrokod hy haolBg 
aoJTot IM oltlion* toko part la odnlt odnoatloa olaw. 

t« to. (8) » 
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ll) If fm ar« atteutdljji mit night olass, how aany days in 
a weod do yon att^id? 

a) Twioa a weoh (b) Thrloo a weak (o) Flva tisies 
d) ilx tlnias a vtak. 

12) woull you Uka to have adult aduoatlon staff taake available 
eduo^tional aits suoh as flits» fila stripsi charts i globes» 
taps nodals and recordings < 

a) yes (b) No 

13) !Vhtch of the following sub^acts would you lika to dlsouss 
in an all day confersnca with the adult sduoation teibers 
of staff*- 

a) Upbringing of children, 

b) preparing ohildrm for better oltiseashlp, 

0 ) Place of Education in peeocraoy, 

d) Role of India la UtN»0* 

e) language problea in India 
t) Five Xear Plans 

g) public B^ltk end Suwltory conditions) 

h) dgrlcultnral subject, 

i) fipici aM r«li|icus stories? 

J) Occupatioa^l subjects? 

k) scientific sbljccts* 


««# 




Wm*er of ^usstlomaires lait 

Train©;! Oraduttts ,, 

tJrttrained Oraduat©© 


TTaiaed iion*<Jpaduat98 


40 par oent/paraona ha^e 
Quastiotmair©. 


Total 

anavered the 


Oueationnalra ..r 2 > 

mmbep of Quoatiottnalras aent 

Ifuabep of persons who have ansversd 
the questionnaire 

36 per oont of persons have answered 


mitioflimire - 3, 

iftmber of ^eetlonnalres sent 

Ifu^ber of persons who hate answered 
the queitionnaire 

38 per oent of persons have answered 
the Questioimaire* 
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aH»Hfc>e>r oflyB^ln vhtt ictg»ferrad eaol]^ 

SiVftral *lt» i 7^ativea 



I* agis.i.?w;jif' 


1* Ham® tn the e^uaatlonal programmes of adults* 


a) 

\1ult F.duoatioa 

5 

12 

3 

20 

to) 

3oalal Rduoatlon 

Id 

22 

d 

40 

0) 

Ftmdtaental i^uaatlom 

6 

10 

d 

39 

d) 

Higher Bduoailoto 

2 

1 

5 

8 

•) 

TihlYersal gduoatloti 

2 

3 

8 

7 


2* Name of th« Adult jilasses* 




I. 

literaojr Geutra 

a 

6 

8 

13 

2. 

Adult Fdnoatloa Glass 

1 

5 

1 

B 

3* 

Bool’ll iduoatloa osntrs 

IS 

39 

17 

72 

U 

Gsntrs 

15 

18 

10 

4d 


a* i4>i*sloa of shlldrett* 





1* 

:!hildraa uho passed sohool- 
going ago* 

10 

30 

19 

72 

2* 

T)iMBlsssd fohool aliUdrsa 

5 

7 

2 

10 

3* 

those whto lapsed Into 
Uliteraer 

15 

32 

10 

03 

4* 

those who mxmt W 

Bohool Psmw* 

15 

17 

15 

40 
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1_ 2 _ 

pvovlsloa for ProfMsloaal 
icnowl#d[S«> 


3 


4 


5 6 


XI S«3.eoti<m of soots 

17 

39 

15 

61 

2> prsporatioa st ass of 

Bitimrs 

21 

38 

15 

74 

3) \lIsMitts of hjckXmtXn 

16 

18 

10 

43 

4) Kltohoo gardeains 

16 

17 

20 

52 

5) Spinning and Vaavlng 

14 

18 

8 

38 

6) Djrslng and Dairying 

18 

17 

9 

38 

7) B«s and Poultry keeping 

13 

28 

13 

62 

8) Baskett Sarpet aat-naklng 

IB 

25 

16 

69 

9) Uood^earvlng, Papsr aaktag 

18 

IS 

10 

40 


II aM 

2. 3oail%I for lui]»lia«pp«d. 


1) tea 

25 

42 

19 

86 

2> Ho 

4 

6 

8 

15 

3. XnsUtations to kslp kaadi- 
aapped. 

1} Hospitals 

- 

IS 

8 

84 

2) oiri^uusags 

6 

14 

8^ 

28 

3) Hssaad HonsS 

11 

9 

8 

28 

4) Stats Honss 

16 

89 

8 

58 

4* Ai*s of sooial saaaatlag 

tram- 

1 ) Hatlonal WiUosspkjr 

€ 

18 

9 

87 

3) londltlons of iadlvlBaal 

30 

14 

IX 

56 

3) oesKSKratio istf 

li 

m 

17 

85 

4) nmgs^irrmt of 

14 

m 

IS 

58 


.■./S''* 





ttl gjF9l>3.wt aM 

SoalaX Bdu<tatloa» 


3 Coapuliioi^r Sofllal Zda« 

X- W 
2* Ho 

4 Ways of onforolng oompolsovy 

S.K* 

1* Hakiag Mn. ooopalsory 

2* Doolaring lllltoraoy 
ilXdgal 

3. i^arlttg Land BOvenuo to 
Xltonto fameri 

4. jpoalibiiig lllltonatoa 

5. prow>tliig litorata labourors 

5 Inatltatioaa to propagato S«i:* 
1« saiooXa 
a. Teoplos 
3. (sm^olioa 

4* 

3« OXabs 

6* Soototloa 

7. Touth orgattl**tl«na 

Xt j ^a^Xa ^oaiaX 

1 8«lOOl» 1» »• ®‘®* 

1. TM 

a« Ho 

4 SoolaX Ktft# *H O 
X f«• 


3X 37 
9 XO 

13 34 

14 14 

JO 8 

30 3 

7 23 

22 34 

3 10 

8 W 

2 IX 

XX ^ 

30 19 

28 38 


21 38 

3 8 

81 83 

7 84 


30 77 

0 04 

18 72 

10 40 

6 24 

I It 

14 44 

30 76 

4 17 

8 14 

1 14 

II 88 
10 28 
28 88 


30 *m 

6 a8 


Xnigitiaiata HOfte 


18 88 
i 27 
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V gglTOiitlea and 
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4 


5 
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josspulaory Soolal Sarylea.to 
Soll«K« students. 


X. ?«s 

1» 

36 

2X 

76 

24 30 

X0 

XI 

4 

25 

miratlcHi of Sooial Servlos* 

X« r«lx months 

10 

28 

10 

48 

3. One year 

5 

2 

a 

23 

3* Three years 

3 

X 

4 

8 

Flnanolal asslstanee. 

X. Rupees tsQ 

- 

2 

3 

4 

24 Rupees fifteen 

«* 

8 

a 

10 

3. Rupees twenty 

X4 

3X 

18 

63 

programmes t>y the stud mats* 

1, preparation of s *3*literature 

10 

9 

10 

29 

24 Ptthlieatlon of Bulletins 

8 

13 

10 

3X 

3* Starting llteraoy eaapalga 

XB 

30 

sx 

e8i!!a 

wr 

4« Leetores on interesting subjeots 

XX 

33 

18 

6X 

Berlew of their wort* 


18 

37 

19 

74 

X. Yes ^ 
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2« NO 


S inspsutXoKL- 

1. tmivsydlty preriPsssw 

2« pvinelpsl 

3. Sposim 
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prwtntlon af tndoatrinatlon of 
tho ^otBOBinlty. 
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1 * peoplo to odueatod 

20 

4X 

12 

SO 

2 . BohooXt to bo ftartod 
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13 

39 

3* leoturos to bo arrongod 

8 

IB 

12 

36 

4* Mlgguidon to be ptmiebed 

e 

37 

IS 

38 

Bafo guarding of ooMwiialty* 
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oharge of BaE* 
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22 

14 

46 

2, Non-iatepfearonoo of Qevt* la s.B. 

33 

13 
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34 
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Status of Adult Kdna aounelX* 
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12 

39 
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12 
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IB 

2« KTim-offloial body vltb Stato 
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61 
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39 
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42 
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57 
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27 
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X xlbWjr iA n niug§« 

X* F&puIa1»X<m 

2« Pi9ra«nl;4|e of Utewoy 

3« P8rQtt*itiigo of Illiteracy 

4« Voliuitary oontrlbutlon 

3« ATalXo^lllty of plaoe and 
personnel 

3* of pabllo flohooX* 

5 ’=' 4 Ulpient of tillage lllMrery* 

X» yiiM mjootort 

a) fee 

b) Ho 

2, Qrawapliones A Heoorda* 

a) ^es 

b) HO 

3, Hi^io reoeltlttg set* 

a) tea 

b) HO 

4, Kagsstoei 4 H#fs Papers* 

a) tes 

b) HO 

e r^allfioaticm 0^ 3«atral xlbrarlaii. 
1. k (graduate with olploaa 
a, Kon-Oradiiate Hlth Dlploia 
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3 Ag» limit for Admission* 

a) lAiirtemo 
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o) Fiftesn 
d) Swentesa 
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f) nintesn 

g) Tvmtr 

4 upper \go tlBlt* 

1. Yes 

2. no 

5 Upper Age Limitt 

a) 30-35 

b) 10*45 
o) 50*55 
d) m 

6 Duration of Literacy aourse* 

a) Three mmths 

b) Fix months 
0 ) One year 

T proper Time to run eeurses* 
a) Between A*K* 

h) Between %• « 
e) Betwewi 4- 5 P*!!# 
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61 
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9 
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- 
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8 
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26 

3) Four deya a veek 

3 
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32 

4) Five daya a iifeWtC 

14 

16 
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36 

Xt Surrleulua. 

Syllabus of I stage Xlteraey 

Slass' 

X» HeadlKig printeri Simple Book. 

SI 

30 

21 

72 
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33 

11 

86 

Paper 
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32 

13 

87 
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17 
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12 

17 
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30 
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36 
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64 
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17 

6 

36 
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17 

5 

28 
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12 

23 

8 

44 
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6 

9 

5 

20 

2* Ptiranioa Thaooa 

14 

11 

12 

37 

10* /ino \rts 

e 

14 

3 
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XI. problofaa 

22 

33 

S2 

64 

12. vdventuras 
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'Jttallfloation of an antrant, 
1* Ltt«rat« 
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3 • S • S • Xtn (S • 

d. F.tr.a* 

Mm Age range ^of pnpHar 
a) IS-dO 
1 ») UMO 
m) MOmSO 


LihL' ry & Documtiutation 
Unit (N.C.E.R T ) 
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1) By student 
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1. Yea 
2 * 89 
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3) state Govemant 
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18 
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17 

7 
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7 

3 
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7 lijhf do adults attend classes: 

1. To leam three t^.'s 

2- Ti-i spmd leisure hours 
3« To mingle with frlands 
4* To tn^rove wordly knowledge 
5* Bjr others doapulsloii 

8 Are all the Adults attending olassee; 
1) Tee 

8) NO 

9 Vtoat presents from attending: 

1, No leisure 

2« Owing to poverty 
3« Hore Interest In learning 
4« glders hindrance 
5. got enough puhllolty 
6* Que to Qldage 

10 Aotintles of the Slassesi 
1> Teaohiag of Three K»s 

a) ol»«mssiOfii» local prohleme 

3 ) Film Bhoir 

4) oisousslo®ijic6pr0vod Aigl# Siotiiod# 
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48 
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88 

42 

S3 
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SI 
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Id 


14 


15 


15 


£4iiip«Ma% of idtilt ciAssost 


1m dhalr 

17 

21 

2. Tf*T3l« 

23 

29 

3* BlaoSe Bofjrd 

73 

91 

4* Maps and Jharta 

43 

54 

S. T.anteras 

5S 

74 

6. Booics and Slates 

71 

89 

7« Pro4a3tors 

46 

58 

B* Lltrar/ 

60 

75 

Meoesslty of separate building! 

1> tea 

40 

50 

2) no 

24 

43 

Tikln^ of pupils for excursions; 

!• Tea 

16 

20 

2 HO 

45 

56 

domnoing of teasan: 

1) Ffon general to partlonXar problens 

30 

38 

2) dlsousalng da4r»to<^a]r protlema 

a 

45 

58 

3) putting/few qpestloaa 

22 

40 

4) After prayer 

Library and Adult Bdueatlon; 

67 

64 

1) Tea 

io 

n 

S) Ho 

26 

m 
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ti 



IB of boo(£« in tlbrarjrf 


X, Of oooupatlonal interest 

m 

4i 

2, and interesting books 

35 


3, Books Witten for nso<*llt«rates 

61 

75 

IB Kf<klns Baa of Books# 



1) Issuing books to adults 

37 

42 

2) Reading important portions 

42 

5S 

3) Asking adults to not* dmm li^rtant 

42 

20 

linns from the bcssks 



21 Opinion regarding ourriauluni 



1* Good 

m 

35 

2» Fair 

35 

44 

3« Bad 

IT 

21 

22 oharaoteristlo of Oood Book si 

. 


1) siiipla sentenoe sfapueture 

25 

Bl 

2) Frequ^t doses of hunonr 

SI 

30 

3) oonirersatlonal in stfla 

9B 

35 

4) Braaatle In style 

S3 

a» 

6> Sub j eat siatter relating to dally Ilfs* 

m 

23 

23 frainei or entrained i 



X. Tea 

m 

31 

2. NO 

m 

33 

24 Buration of frainink* 

a 

3 

1) three nontlia 


% 

3 

2) fso nsnthiS. , 








3) One month 

4) 0ii6 i^ealc 

5) lihrae days 

S5 Prasent Poliay of Adult Edwi OounoUj 
1. Ycss 

3. Eo 

3« Ooattful 


13 

43 

m 

30 

3 

44 


33 SffFiAflts If the aoumsll taken over by Oovt. 


1) More Bomane^ratlom 33 
S) Getting more materials 4 g 
3> To deinand for buij.dlag 3 ® 
4) To enforce con^mlsory adult eduaatloa 68 

27 v»ys of attraetlng adults a 

1 - Znereasing reouneratlon 27 
2* Appointing full tliae teachers 36 
3» To meet pupils In leisure tl«» 46 
4. Arranging reereatlonal programmes 60 
S* Introduolng eosyroXsory Adult Edueatlon 64 
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63 

30 

38 
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55 

41 

56 

48 

85 

34 

45 

61 

68 

60 
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ahoylRK the of peopljs who have glv^ajii ‘l^elg 

pg^ftr^ttgea to the varlcnig alternatives and tha awnrogiitaJiftg* 


31. . 

Il0^ Xtena®. 

^’^fAiabar 
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Peraeat* 

ago. 

J-.. .. R_ 

3^ 

....4..... ... 

7 Wliy did you joia l&e aanrsa? 



1) 70 laarzt !llir«e fi'a. 

75 

8S 

li) To apant 3.«laure tin* 

25 

28 

111) To laprove art oiT reading 

41 

45 

lY) to apand tlae wlth frleadt 

35 

89 

S opinion about Adult Tiduoatlm elaaaast 



a) 

25 

m 

b) d€K»d 

47 

B2 

«) fair 

29 

32 

d> Poor 

5 

5 

9 Frota what aonroas yoa laaxnt ab<»it tha 

f 


banaflts of adult aduoatloa? 



a) K fglaod 

92 

35 

b) Aganoy 

41 

m 

0) 4oq.ualataaaa 

7 

2 

d> postara 

m 

u 

a) ifaabar of a olaaa 

24 

27 

ifi Tnogoa'CMit «f owwwmlty ^ takdag 



p<*gt la Adttlt Bdooatloa olaaa* 



1) Taa 

52 

75 
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St) ito 



3) I aaaaot W 
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